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ALISON’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Att,memoirs of the French Revo- 
lution have, to us, an inexpressible in- 
terest. The rapidity, force, and vast- 
ness of its machinery fill the mind 
with a sense of power unexampled in 
the tardy and simple contrivances of 
earlier overthrow. Evil as it was, it 
had a daring grasp, a remorseless vio- 
lence, and an untameable fury, that 
transport us at once out of the ancient 
courses of human guilt, and bring 
the mind within view of shapes and 
thoughts that seem the denizens of a 
darker world. If the imagination of 
some great master of the pencil or the 
pen were to be tasked to bring the 
spirits that ‘‘ minister to human mis- 
chief” before the eye, and if that mas- 
ter were Raphael, or Shakspeare him- 
self, we scarcely know where he could 
find more living resemblances of the 
demon than in the Robespierres and 
Dantons, the Barreres and the Napo- 
leons; in the chill countenances and 
fiery hearts, the calm and calculating 
malignity and the rabid thirst of blood ; 
the haughty contempt of hyman ago- 
nies, and the godless and defying 
arrogance with which they went forth 
on their way to delusive and unsub- 
stantial power, trampling on altars and 
thrones. é 

The high approbation with which 
the public have received the preceding 
volumes of Mr Alison’s History of 


the French Revolution, relieves us at 
once from all appearance of partiality, 
and from all necessity for panegyric. 
No work could have made such pro- 
gress in national opinion without sub- 
stantial qualities. Its vigour of re- 
search and its manliness of principle, 
its accurate knowledge and its anima- 
tion of style, have been the grounds 
of its remarkable public favour, as they 
are the guarantees for its permanent 
popularity. The present volume, the 
sixth of the series, advances in interest. 
The importance of its transactions 
may be estimated from the fact, that 
the two years which this volume com- 
prehends, actually formed the pivot on 
which all the mighty events since 
their date have turned; that they 
exhibited at once the midnight and the 
dawn of European liberty, the most 
boundless triumph of the universal 
oppressor, and the commencement of 
assured deliverance ; the laying of the 
heaviest fetter on the neck of mankind, 
and the striking of that first great blow 
by which the civilized world was to be 
redeemed. The battles of Austerlitz 
in 1805, and of Jena in 1806, had de- 
stroyed the resistance of central Eu- 
rope. The military reputation of. 
Austria had been broken on the field, 
but a more condign calamity had fallen 
on Prussia. Her military existence 
had been extinguished. In the history 
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of national overthrow, there never had 
been until that day so disastrous, des- 
perate, and crushing a result of a single 
battle. It was yet to have but one 
rival, that illustrious encounter in 
which the author of the ruin of -Prus- 
sia was to be buried in the ruins of his 
tyrannical and infidel empire by the 
genius of Wellington and the hand of 
England. Prussia was destroyed in 
all the attributes that form a civilized 
power. Her brilliant army was scat- 
tered in a day like a mist before a 
whirlwind. All her great fortresses 
fell at a summons, all her provinces 
were overrun, ‘all her revenues confis- 
cated, all her laws abolished ;—yester- 
_ day she was an independent kingdom, 
to-day she wasa vassal province ; yester- 
day she was a great European power, 
taking on herself the restoration of 
Europe, and anticipating the trium- 
phant struggle of its enemy—to-day 
she was prostrate, a prisoner, and a 
slave, with her armour hewn from her, 
her strength dismembered, and her 
hopes in the grave of her gallant sol- 
diery ; yesterday she was Prussia, 
to-day she was France. 

It is difficult to account for the dis- 
tinction of the calamities in Austria 
and Prussia, without looking to some 
higher source than the fortunes of 
war. Among the many merits of Mr 
Alison's history, we regard it as the 
most original and the most important, 
that he writes with the feelings of a 
Christian. No historian has ever been 
more free from the mawkishness of 
sentiment or the sanctimony of phrase, 
which have been so unfortunately af- 
fected by writers calling themselves 
Christian, taking a learned yet un- 
laboured view of the mere human 
motives. He investigates with pious 
yet manly dignity the sources of 
events in those loftier councils from 
which all things come, to which the 
Christian alone can look, and to which 
the Christian alone can pay the rever- 
ence due. Those feelings predomi- 
nate throughout the entire of these 
volumes. The French Revolution it- 
self was but a great developement of 
Providential design, and no historian 
eould do justice to it except the man 
who acknowledged a Providence as the 
supreme arbiter of human things. Go- 
ing at least to the full extent of Mr 
Alison's impressions on those subjects, 


we cannot look back upon the French 
triumphs in Austria, Prussia, and 
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Russia but in the sense of unconscious 
agencies of a vast plan of retributive 
justice, and we think that we can dis- 
cover even in the more minute features 
of the vengeance, something propor- 
tionate to the peculiar offences of the 
sufferers. In the history of the Con- 
tinent, no act of kingly treachery, 
fraud, and blood had evér rivalled the 
partition of Poland. It eombined at 
once the characters of all that we hate 
and despise; it had the meanness of 
political swindling, the fury of national 
rapine, and the atrocity of military 
massacre. The great offender was 
Prussia — Austria and Russia were 
only the accomplices. The perfidy, 
subtlety, and merciless appetite for 
possession which characterised the 
conduct of Frederic II., made him the 
tempter, and would have been not un- 
worthy of the original tempter of man- 
kind. The conspirator kingdoms :en- 
tered with fatal readiness into the 
temptation, and were deeply punished, 
but it was upon the serpent that the 
curse fell. Prussia had long owed a 
desperate compensation to Europe. 
Frederic, infidel himself, had been the 
great patron of European infidelity, 
His encouragement of the French 
sciolists had made infidelity fashion- 
able amongst the higher ranks of the 
Continent. Philosophy and religion 
were declared to be one, and the 
Atheism of the French Revolution was 
the poisoned cup prepared by the hands 
of the Prussian king. In due sea- 
sun justice was done, and France, mad- 
dened into preternatural strength by 
the draught, revenged her frenzy upon 
his kingdom. 

Thus, while Austria was humbled 
by the defeat of her armies and the 
capture of Vienna, and Russia was 
assailed on her own frontier, and 
compelled to purchase victory by the 
sacrifice of her ancient capital, nei- 
ther power was utterly prostrated. 
Both bled from countless wounds ; 
but their blood was that of gallant 
warriors, shed in desperate encoun- 
ter, and, even in. the moment of de- 
feat, retaining vigour for future vic- 
tory. But the wounds of Prussia 
were all but mortal; the sword was 
exchanged only for the lash, and she 
was compelled not so much to follow 
the conqueror as a captive, as to drag 
his chariot in the harness of a slave. 
Her restoration after so total a fall 
was one of the most remarkable events 
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in the annals of fallen nations. This 
was the punishment for the guilty 
partition of Poland. 

It is equally remarkable that trea- 
chery to Poland seems to have been 
among the immediate sources of the 
fall of Napoleon. He unquestionabl 
excited them into a resistance whic 
left them at the mercy of their masters, 
wasted a vast quantity of the national 
blood, and finally abandoned them 
to utter hopelessness of national in- 
dependence. What renders all this 
still more extraordinary is, that this 
vast machinery of retribution was set 
in motion to avenge the ruin of a 
people who had long been the most 
fallen of Europe—powerless at home, 
ineffectual abroad, wasting away by 
intestine feud, and apparently pre- 
served from the grave only by the 
contemptuous negligence of Europe. 

Was it for the purpose of showing 
that Providence will not suffer its 
high laws to be insulted in the in- 
stance of the most insignificant na- 
tion; and that, while it leaves the 
chief punishments or rewards of indi- 
viduals to another state of existence, 
it enforces its high moral on king- 
doms by the promptitude of its visi- 
tations in this world? 

It is now known to us, that the 
fate of Poland long exercised Napo- 
leon’s most anxious deliberation; that 
she offered him her perpetual alliance 
as the price of her independence—her 
army, her whole military population, 
all the resources of a nation of sixteen 
millions of men, against Russia, with 
whom he was on the verge of war— 
against Austria, whom he was deter- 
mined to keep down at the risk of 
war—and against Prussia, whose 
crown he had cast under his feet, and 
had determined to keep there. It is 
aye known that Napoleon waver- 
ed; that he was anxious to secure 
the force of Poland, but equally 
anxious to escape the jealousy of Aus- 
tria. In other words, that he was 
determined to gain what advantages 
he could from both, and to cheat both 
in return, 

Mr Alison thinks that his reasons 
for refusing independence to Poland 
were solid. With all deference to his 
judgment, the general European opi- 
nion seems to have been on the con- 
trary side. It was unquestionably 
the impression, at the period of the 
Moscow retreat, that if Napoleon had 
spent the year 1812 in reorganizing 
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‘Poland, and shaping her into the 


form of a great European kingdom, 
he would have been enabled to fall on 
Russia with a force altogether irre- 
sistible. In 1812, what could he fear 
from Austria, along whose frontier 
he was moving with an army thrice 
the strength of that which had con. 
quered her but six years before? 
From Prussia, what could he fear? 
She was his magazine, his treasury, 
his barrack, and his high-road. The 
whole force of Poland was ready to 
take arms at his bidding, and to take 
arms with a more ardent enthusiasm, 
and a more resolute sincerity, than 
any other allies that the world eould 
offer. He might have thus marched 
with a hundred thousand additional 
cavalry, the most fitting for Russian 
warfare of any in Europe, uniting the 
wild impetuosity of the Tartar with 
the disciplined steadiness of the Eu- 
ropean, and exerting both against the 
enemy with a fiery recollection of 
ancient hostility and immediate 
wrongs. If there were difficulties 
connected with the habitual insubor- 
dination of Poland, what man on 
earth was fitter to deal with those 
Gifficulties than Napoleon—the man 
who had reduced the turbulence of 
the German sovereignties into impli- 
cit submission,—the man who, by a 
still more singular effort of his ge- 
nius, had reduced the republicanism 
of France into obedicnce,—combined 
the explosive materials of the great 
rebellion at home into the manage- 
able yet resistless material of power 
abroad, and seizing the fiery spirits 
of anarchy in their full vigour, forced 


.them to labour at the erection of a 


throne, which, with all the power, 
had all the splendour of necromancy ? 
Even the delay of six months in Po- 
land would have brought him -into a 
period of the year which alone was 
fit for warlike operations in the north 
—would have given him time to seize 
both the two capitals of North and 
South Russia—and, with Moscow and 
St Petersburg, whether in his hands 
or in ashes, would have forced Alex. 
ander to sign a ruinous peace, or have 
driven him into his deserts, never to 
reascend the Russian throne, or have 
a Russian throne to réascend. 

And these opinions are not now stated 
for the first time; they were the uni- 
versal language of.the period; they 
were the language of his own camp, 
of his council of officers, and even of 
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himself. But his time was come. 





peror. A precipitation, of which he 
afterwards could not speak without 
astonishment, became the principle of 
all his actions, All prudence was 
cast behind; all remonstrance was 
unavailing; he plunged into the Rus- 
sian campaign on the verge of winter; 
rushed just deep enough into the 
country to be incapable of resource if 
fortune failed, threw his last stake, 
and from that instant was undone. 
Napoleon’s middle course, with re- 
spect to Poland, was the more re- 
markable from its being a direct con- 
tradiction to his supreme maxim of 
policy, never to do things by halves. 
He determined to inflame to the utmost 
point of indignation the Polish pro- 
vinces which belonged to Prussia, to 
be cautious in his addresses to those 
which belonged to Russia, and to pass 
by the Austrian share of the partition 
in silence. The result was, that he 
. finally disgusted the whole nation; and 
the people, sinking at once from enthu- 
siasm, through the whole scale, to sus- 
picion, began to ask whether the resto- 
ration of Poland could rationally be 
expected from the hand which had 
paralyzed the liberties of France ? 
The war with Russia was begun. 
Alexander, till now an auxiliary, was 
become a principal; and for the first 
time in the history of modern Eu- 
rope, the grand trial was to be made 
between the strength of the West and 
the North. The conflict had almost 
the interest of a great dramatic repre- 
sentation; the dashing intrepidity, 
fierce enterprise, and splendid discip- 
line of the armies of France, was on 
one side ; on the other, the stern forti- 
tude, iron perseverance, and desperate 
determination of the army of Russia. 
The leaders on both sides, exhibited 
an equal and an extraordinary con- 
trast. Napoleon, the very genius of 
war, subtle, profound, rapid, with an 
instinctive love of battle ; magnificent 
in his conceptions, merciless in their 
execution, seeing nothing too lofty or 
too deep to deter him, consumed with 
a passion for universal empire, and 
already crowned with the laurels of 
unrivalled victories. Alexander, brave, 
calm, and patriotic, compensating for 
his inexperience in war by the sin- 
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If 
ever a spirit of delusion was commis- 
sioned for the undoing of a mighty 
criminal, it took possession in that 
hour of the heart of the French Em- 


[Dee. 
cerity of his intentions ; for the nar- 
rowness of his military resources, by 
the vastness of his territory; and pos- 
sessing against ‘all the casualties of - 
fortune that noblest of all courage | 
which is to be found in the righteous 
cause. Yet it is a remarkable in- 
stance of the neglect which often en- 
feebles the highest councils of man, 
that this great empire, on the very 
point of the most desperate of all 
struggles, could muster but seventy- 
five thousand men to meet Napoleon, 
who, at the distance of six hundred 
miles from France, with all Germany 
to keep at bay, and with a multitude of 
corps employed in guarding the com- 
munications of this immense line, was 
yet able to bring a hundred thousand 
veterans to the Vistula. 

The first great action by which the 
contending forces were tried, was the 
battle of Pultusk. Among Mr Ali- 
son’s qualities for an historian, one of 
the most admirable is the spirit of his 
military descriptions. Of this we now 
give a slight example. 


** The position of Pultusk is the only 
one in that country where the ground is 
so far cleared of wood as to permit of 
any considerable armies combating each 
other in a proper field of battle. An open 
and cultivated plain on this side of the 
river Narew, there stretches out to the 
south and east of that town, which lies on 
the banks of its meandering stream—a 
succession of thickets surround this open 
space in all directions, excepting that on 
which the town lies; and on the inside of 
them the ground rises to a semicircular 
ridge, from whence it gradually slopes 
down towards the town on one side, and 
the forest on the other; so that it is im- 
possible, till this barrier is surmounted, to 
get a glimpse even of the | buildings. 
There, the Russians were drawn up in 
admirable order in two lines; their left 
resting on the town of Pultusk, their 
right on the wood of Moszyn, which 
skirted the little plain, the artillery in 
advance ; but a cloud of Cossacks swarmed 
in front of the array, and prevented either 
the force or composition of the enemy 
from being seen by the French as they 
advanced to the attack. Sacken had the 
command of the left; Count Osterman 
Tolstoy of the right; Barclay de Tolly, 
with twelve battalions and ten squadrons, 
occupied a copsewood in front of the 
right; Benningsen was stationed in the 
centre—names destined to immortal cele- 
brity in future wars, and which, even at 
this distant period, the historian ‘can 
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hardly enumerate without a feeling of ex- 


ultation and the thrilling interest of for- 
mer days.” 


In this campaign, we are not to 
forget that it was fgught in the depth 
of winter—December 1806—that too 
of a northern winter; and, if any con- 
ceivable addition could be made to 
the severity of the elements, that it 
was a winter in Poland, a vast north. 
ern table-land’ swept by the wind 
direct from the pole, almost wholly a 
wilderness, naked of human habita- 
tion, and divided between marsh, 
impracticable forest, and plains as 
barren as the wilds of Scythia ;—that 
it was to these hideous solitudes that 
Napoleon brought the gay and glitter- 
ing battalions of the south, to struggle 
against the inclement sky, the frozen 
ground, and the Russian steel. Dearly 
did France pay for her triumphs, but 
such are the prices which ambition 
must pay for supremacy. 

On the 26th of December, Marshal 
Lannes, at the head of five-and-thirty 
thousand men, advanced to the attack. 
“ The woods which skirted the little 
plain occupied by the Russian light 
troops in front of their position, were 
forced by the French voltigeurs, after 
an obstinate resistance, and a battery 
which galled their advance, and which 
could not be withdrawn, carried by as- 
sault ; but nosooner had Lannes, encou- 
raged by this success, surmounted the 
erest of the ridge, and advanced into 
the open plain, than the cloud of Cos- 
sacks dispersed to the right and left, 
and exposed to view the Russian army 
in two lines in admirable order, with 
a hundred and twenty guns disposed 
along its front. Astonished, but not 
panie-struck, by so formidable an op- 
position, Lannes still continued to 
press forward; and as his divisions 
successively cleared the thickets and 
advanced to the crest of the hill, they 
deployed into line. This operation, 
performed under the fire of all the 
Russiah cannon, to which the French 
. had as yet none of equal number to 
oppose, was executed with admirable 
discipline, but attended with a very 
heavy loss, and the ground was al- 
ready strewed with dead bodies, when 
the line was so far formed as to enable 
a general charge to take place. It 
was attended, however, with very little 
success ; the soil, cut up by the pass- 
age of so many horses and carriages, 
was in many places knee-deep of mud; 
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heavy snow-showers at intervals ob- 
scured the heavens and deprived the 
French gunners of the sight of the 
enemy, while the Russian batteries, in 
position, and served with admirable 
skill, atike in light and darkness, sent 
their fatal storm of grape and round 
shot through the ranks of the assail- 
ants. Notwithstanding these obstacles, 
however, the French advanced with 
their wonted intrepidity to the attack, 
and gradually the arrival of their suc- 
cessive batteries rendered the fire of 
cannon on the opposite sides more 
equal. Suchet, who commanded the 
first line, insensibly gained ground, 
especially on the right, where the di- 
vision of Barclay was stationed ; but 
Benningsen, seeing the danger, rein- 
forced that gallant officer with fresh 
troops. A battalion of the French in- 
fantry was broken and cut to pieces 
by the Russian horse, and the rout in 
that quarter became so serious that 
Lannes was compelled to advance in 
person with his reserve to repair the 
disorder. By these efforts the forward 
movement of the Russians in that di- 
rection was arrested, and their victo- 
rious columns, charged in flank while 
disordered by the rapidity of their ad- 
vance, were forced to give ground, and 
resume their former position in front 
of Pultusk.” 


The great battle of the campaign 
was now approaching, the battle of 


_Prussich-Eylau. 


** By daybreak the French army, head- 
ed by Murat, with his numerous and ter- 
rible dragoons, were in motion to pursue 
the enemy ; and as the Russians had been 
much retarded during the night by the 
passage of so many pieces of cannon and 
waggons through the narrow streets of 
Junkowo, they soon came up with their 
rear-guard. By overwhelming numbers, 
the Russians were forced from the bridge 
of Bergfried; but they rallied in ‘the 
village, and forming barricades with tum- 
brils, waggons, and chariots, effectually 
checked the advance of the enemy, until 
the carriages in the rear had got clear 
through, when they retired, obstinately 
contesting every inch of ground, which 
they did with such effect that the French 
lost fifteen hundred men in the pursuit, 
without inflicting a greater loss on their 
adversaries. Nor were any cannon or 


chariots taken—a striking proof of the 
orderly nature of the retreat, and the 
heroism with which the rear-guard per- 
formed its duty, when it is recollected that 
Napoleon, with eighty thousand men, 
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thundered in close pursuit ; and that, from 
the state of the roads, the march which 
had been ordered upon three lines, could 
take place on two only. Soult and Da- 
youst continued to manceuvre, in order to 
turn the Russian left, while Murat and 
Ney passed their rear-guard. On the 
night of the 4th, the Russians retired to 
Frauendorf, where they stood firm next 
day. But this continued retreat in pre- 
sence of the enemy was now beginning to 
be attended with bad effects, both upon 
the health and spirits of the soldiers. The 
Russian commissariat Was then wretched ; 
paagazines there were none in the country 
which was now the theatre of war ; and the 
soldiers, when worn out with a night-march 
over frozen snow, had no means of ob- 
taining subsistence but by prowling about 
to discover and dig up the little stores 
which the peasants had buried for the use 
of their families. The men every where 
lay on the bare ground in intense frost, 
With no other bed but the snow, and no 
covering but their greatcoats, which were 
now little better than rags. They were 
not as yet inured to retire before the 
enemy ; and the murmur against any far- 
ther retreat was so loud, that Benningsen 
resolved to fall back only to a chosen field 
of battle ; and, upon examining the map, 
that of Prussich-Eylau was selected for 
this purpose. No sooner was this announ- 
ced to the troops than their discontents 
were appeased, the hardships of the night- 
marches were forgotten, and from the joy- 
ful looks of the men it would rather have 
been supposed they were marching to tran- 
quil winter-quarters, than the most despe- 
rate struggle which had occurred in mo- 
dern times.” 


The partial encounters which pre- 
ceded this great battle showed that 
Napoleon was contending with a new 
enemy. His course through the Italian 
campaigns had been one of unrivalled 
superiority. His encounters with the 
troops of Austria had only augmented 
the number of his victories. The 
Prussian army, with the highest mili- 
tary reputation of Europe, had fallen 
ata blow. It would perhaps be un- 
fair to charge the men of those coun- 
tries with deficiency of nerve, but no- 
thing can be clearer than that the 
Russians encountered Napoleon with 
a different spirit, as with a different 
success. In the Russian war we see 
no battle lost by mere manceuvre, no 
disgraceful flight at the first sight of an 
énemy on the flank, no columns of 
prisoners carried off, no capitulations 
of armies, no scandalous surrender of 
towns, even no cannon captured, but 
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where they were sunk in morasses fn 
the dreadful winter marches of the 
troops, and no banners taken but 
where their defenders had fallen on 
the field. 


‘* Never,” says Mr Alison, “in the 
history of war did two armies pass a night 
under more awful and impressive circum. 
stances than the rival hosts who now lay, 
without tent or covering, on the snowy 
expanse of the field of Eylau. The close 
vicinity of the two armies, the vast multi- 
tude assembled in so narrow a space, intent 
only on mutual destruction ; the vital in» 
terests to the lives and fortunes of all 
which were at stake ; the wintry wildness 
of the scene, cheered only by the watchs 
fires, which threw a partial glow on the 
snow-clad heights around ; the shivering 
groups who in either army lay round the 
blazing fires, chilled by girdles of impene- 
trable ice; the stern resolution of the 
soldiers in the one array, and the enthu- 
siastic ardour of those in the other; the 
liberty of Europe now brought to the 
issue of one dread combat; the glory 
of Russia and France dependent on the 
efforts of the mightiest armament that 
either had yet sent forth, all contributed 
to impress a feeling of extraordinary so- 
lemnity, which reached the most inconsi- 
derate breast, oppressed the mind with a 
feeling of anxious thought, and kept un- 
closed many a weary eyelid in both camps, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary fatigues 
of the preceding days. But no sooner 
did the dawn break, and the quick rattle 
of musketry from the outposts commence, 
than these gloomy presentiments were dis- 
pelled, and all arose from their icy beds 
with no other feelings but those of joyous 
confidence and military ardour.” 


The battle’ began at daylight on the 
8th of February, in the midst of a 
snow-storm. At an early hour of the 
day Augereau’s column of 16,0U0 
men was enveloped by the Russian 
masses, and, with the exception of 
1500, totally destroyed. Napoleon 
himself was in the most imminent 
hazard of being taken prisoner. He 
had slept at Eylau on the night be- 
fore, and was now in the churchyard, 
where the erash of the enemy's balls 
on the steeple: showed how nearly 
danger was approaching. ‘“ Presently 
one of the Russian divisions, following” 
rapidly after the fugitives, entered 
Eylau by the western street, and 
charged, with loud hurrahs, to the 
foot of the mount where the Emperor 
was placed with a battery of the Im- 
perial Guard and his personal escort 

















of a hundred men. Had a regiment 
of horsé been at hand to support the 
attack, Napoleon must have been 
made prisoner; for though the last 
reserve, consisting of six battalions of 
the old guard, were at a short dis- 
tance, he might have been enveloped 
before they could get up to his rescue. 
The fate of Europe then hung by a 
thread, but in that terrible moment 
the Emperor’s presence of mind did 
- not forsake him; he instantly ordered 
his little body-guard, har ly more 
than a company, to form line, in order 
to check the enemy’s advance, and 
despatched orders to the old guard to 
attack the column on one flank, while 
a brigade of Murat’s horse charged it 
on the other. The Russians, disor- 
dered by success, and ignorant of the 
inestimable prize which was almost 
within their grasp, were arrested by 
the firm countenance of the little band 
of heroes who formed Napoleon’s last 
resource ; and before they could re- 
form their ranks for a regular conflict, 
the enemy were upon them on either 
flank, and almost the whole division 
was cut to pieces on the spot.” 

This dreadful slaughter continued 
throughout the day, the Russians and 
the French alternately repulsing each 
other, both sides fighting with the 
most desperate intrepidity, and every 
charge leaving the ground covered 
with carnage. Towards evening the 
Prussians under Lestocq advanced 
against. the division of Friant. The 
French were driven before them. 
Marshal Davoust in vain attempted 
to withstand the torrent. ‘ Here,” 
he cried, is the place where the 
brave should find a glorious death ; 
the cowards will perish in the deserts 
of Siberia.” Still the French were 
driven on, with the loss of 3000 men, 
and the whole Russian line were 
pressing on to victory, when the rapid 
night of the north fell, and the battle 
was at an end. 

This was the first heavy blow which 
Napoleon had yet received in Euro- 
pean war. He had once before been 
on the point of ruin, but it was ‘in 
Syria, and a British officer had the 
honour of making the conqueror of 
Italy recoil. It is now unquestionable 
that at Eylau he was defeated. At 
ten at night he gave orders for his ar- 
tillery and baggage to defile to the rear, 
and the attvaliood post to retreat. He 
was on the point of being disgraced 
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in the eyes of Europe, when he was 
saved from that disgrace by the inde. 
cision of the Russian general. A 
council of war was held by the Rus- 
sian leaders on horseback, to decide 
on their future course. Count Oster. 
man Tolstoy, the second in command, 
with Generals Knoring and Lestocq, 
urged strongly that retreat was not to 
be thought of; that Napoleon was 
beaten in a pitched battle; that which- 
ever army gained ground, would be 
reputed the victor, and that the true 
policy was to throw their whole force 
upon him without delay. But Ben- 
ningsen, unluckily, satisfied with his 
triumph, past the vigour of youth, 
unacquainted with the enormous loss- 
es of the French army, and exhausted 
by thirty-six hours on horseback, 
directed the march on Koningsberg. 

We have already spoken of Mr 
Alison as exhibiting admirable ability 
in description ; that ability which, in- 
stinctively seizing on all the master 
features of a great scene, throws life in- 
to all its details, and, without wasting a 
word, brings the whole picture, vast, 
terrible, and tragic as it is, before the 
eye. This was the merit of Tacitus 
and Thucydides, and we know few 
passages in either more impressive 
than the brief sketch of the catas« 
trophe of Eylau. 


** Such was the terrible battle of Eylau, 
fought in the depth of winter, amidst ice 
and snow, under circumstances of unex- 
ampled horror ; the most bloody and ob+ 
stinately-contested that had yet occurred 
during the war; and in which, if Na- 
poleon did not sustain a positive defeat, 
he underwent a disaster which had well- 
nigh proved his ruin. The loss on both 
sides was immense, and never, in modern 
times, had a field of battle been strewed 
with such a multitude of slain. On the 
side of the Russians twenty-five thousand 
had fallen, of whom above seven thousand 
were already‘no more: on that of the 
French, upwards of thirty thousand were 
killed or wounded, and nearly ten thousand . 
had left their colours, under pretence of 
attending to the wounded, and did not 
make their appearance for several days 
afterwards. The other trophies of vie- 
tory were nearly equally balanced:: the 
Russians had to boast of the unusual spee- 
tacle of twelve eagles taken from their an- 
tagonists ; while they had made spoil of 
sixteen of the Russian guns, and fourteen 
standards, Hardly any prisoners were 
made on either side during the action; 
but six thousand of the wounded, most of 
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them in a hopeless state, were left on the 
field of battle, and fell into the hands of 
the French. 

‘* Never was spectacle so dreadful as 
the field of battle presented on the follow- 
ing morning. Above fifty thousand men 
lay in the space of two leagues, weltering 
in blood. The wounds were, for the most 
part, of the severest kind, from the ex- 
traordinary quantity of cannon-balls which 
had been discharged during the action, 
and the close proximity of the contending 
masses to the deadly batteries which 
spread grape at half-musket shot through 
their ranks. Though stretched on the 
cold snow, and exposed to the severity of 
an arctic winter, they were burning with 
thirst, and piteous cries were heard on all 
sides for water, or assistance to extricate 
the wounded men from beneath the heaps 
of slain, or load of horses by which they 
were crushed. Six thousand of these 
noble animals encumbered the field, or, 
maddened with pain, were shrieking aloud 
amidst the stifled groans of the wounded. 
Subdued by loss of blood, tamed by cold, 
exhausted by hunger, the foemen lay side 
by side amidst the general wreck. The 
Cossack was to be seen beside the Italian ; 
the gay yinedresser, from the smiling 
banks of the Garonne, lay athwart the 
stern peasant from the plains of the 
Ukraine. The extremity of suffering had 
extinguished alike the fiercest and the 
most generous passions. After his usual 
custom, Napoleon, in the afternoon, rode 
through this dreadful field, accompanied 
by his generals and staff, while the still 
burning piles of Serpallen and Saussgarten 
sent volumes of black smoke over the 
scene of death: but the men exhibited 
none of their wonted enthusiasm ; no cries 
of Vive l Empercur "were heard; the 
bloody surface echoed only with the cries 
of suffering, or the groans of wo. It is 
this moment which the genius of Le Gros 
has sclected for. the finest and most in- 
spired paifiting that exists of the Emperor, 
in that immortal work, which, amidst the 
false taste and artificial sentiment of 
Parisian society, has revived the severe 
simplicity and chastened feeling of ancient 
art.’ 


This was the time for England to 
have thrown her strength into the 
-seale. She was strongly importuned 
by Russia and Prussia. They pointed 
out the spot where a British expedi- 
tion might strike the mortal blow. 
** Send a force to the mouth of the 
Elbe. Join the Swedes in Pomerania. 
Napoleon must fall back through fear 
‘of having his retreat cut off in Ger- 
many. Austria only waits for Eng- 
Jand, She has forty thousand men in 
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observation in Bohemia. She could 
have a hundred thousand in motion on 
the.Elbe. The Prussians are read 
to rise. The balance is now equi- 
poised. Throw in the British al- 
liance, and the fates of Europe are 
decided.” 

Nothing could be more rational, 
effective, and true; but the ban of 
Whiggism was upon England. Her 
evil genius, in the person of Lord - 
Grey, a man whose presence in pub- 
lic life has always been signalized by 
some great public calamity, froze her 
councils. ‘The dastardly and short- 
sighted minister replied to all the eager 
outeries of Europe in these words, 
which ought to extinguish him as a 
patriot and a politician for ever;— 
‘* Doubtless the spring is the most 
favourable period for military opera- 
tions, but at the present juncture, the 
allies must not look for any consider- 
able land-forcé from Great Britain.” 
And this with the despatch of the 
battle of Eylau actually in his hands! 
Let this be his epitaph. It is ignominy. 

Napoleon’s consciousness of his de- 
feat was discoverable by stronger 
signs than the charlatanery of mili- 
tary movements, adopted for the ex- 
press purpose of disguise. He made 
proposals of peace to Russia and 
Prussia. They were refused with im- 
punity. He ordered up his principal 
corps from the rear, but dared not 
again attack the Russians. And 
finally, he demanded of France, in 
March 1807, the anticipated conscrip- 
tion of September 1808, 

Even at this distance of time, it is 
difficult to restrain the solemn grati- 
fication that follows from the sense of 
retributive justice. France till now 
had seen without a pang the miseries 
which the world suffered from her 
armies. All was victory, and no man 
counted the agonies which every vic- 
tory cost the unfortunate people of 
the seat of war. France saw cannon 
and colours sent. back to her capital 
from the unhappy countries blasted 
by the presence of her soldiery. Still 
all was national exultation. ‘“ We 
are the first soldiers, the first politi- 
cians, the first philosophers, the first 
people of the globe,” was the national 
outery ; and every voice was raised 
to hail the progress of European 
massacre, But the slaughter had 
now begun to be retorted on herself ; 
the sudden demand of a new conscrip- 
tion excited universal astonishment, 
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remonstrance, andalarm. What!” 
was the public exclamation, “ three 
conscriptions within less ‘than seven 
months ; two hundred and forty thou- 
sand of the rising generation sent to 
be slaughtered in the Polish deserts 
within half a year! What nation could 
stand so horrible a drain? France 
must inevitably be ruined.” “ No 
words,” says Mr Alison, “ can do jus- 
tice to the consternation which this 
third requisition excited amongst all 
classes, especially those whose chil- 
dren were likely to be reached by the 
destructive scourge. In vain the bul- 
letins announced, that victories were 
gained with hardly any loss. The 
terrific demand of the different con- 
scriptions, amounting to no less than 
240,000 «men in seven months, too 
clearly demonstrated the fearful chasms 
which sickness and the sword of the ene- 
my had made in their ranks. The num- 
ber of young men who annually attained 
the age of eighteen in France,-which 
was the period selected for the con- 
scription, was about two hundred 
thousand. Thus in half a year, more 
than a whole annual generation had 
been required for a service which ex- 
perience had now proved to be almost 
certain destruction.” 

The usual chicanery of Napoleon 
was employed to enfeeble the force of 
the public feeling ; the journals were 
put on a new course of fiction; the 
theatrical spirit of the Government 
was brought to act upon the theatrical 
spirit of the people, and Renaud St 
Angely, a revolutionary ruffian, who 
would have seen the blood of half man- 
kind flowing down the steps of his 
guillotine without a shudder, was ex- 
hibited shedding tears in the Senate 
when he made his communication of 
the imperial necessity of homicide! 
The Senate, of course, played its cor- 
responding part—was melted into 
sympathy, and voted the conscription. 
To qualify the vote, it was declared 
that the conscripts were to be organized 
merely as an army of reserve for the 
defence of the frontier. This pro- 
mise was, of course, a falsehood. 
The conscripts, though saved from 
the Russian bayonet by the peace of 
Tilsit, were speedily drafted into the 
regular army, and destined to glut the 
wolves and vultures of the Peninsula. 

The eloquent animation of this his- 
tory often hurries us on as if we were 
reading a fine romance. We forget 


the grave realities, the desperate mise- 
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ries, the startling horrors of the catas- 
trophe in the brilliancy of the deserip< 
tion, as if in the battles themselves no- 
thing had been visible but the blaze of 
the cannon and the glitter of the steel, 
as if the whole were a magnificent fire- 
work, and the splendours of the vision 
were unpurchased by the hideous 
agonies of dying men, and the terrors 
of falling nations. 

Napoleon, on renewing hostilities, 
had attempted to force the intrench- 
ed camp of Heilsberg; and after a 
day’s fighting, had been repulsed at ~ 
seven in the evening with heavy loss. 
“TI had on this occasion,” says Sa- 
vary, “ an exceedingly warm alterca- 
tion with the Grand Duke de Berg 
(Murat), who sent to me in the very 
thickest of the action orders to move 
forward and attack ; I bade the officer 
who brought the order go to the devil, 
asking at the same time if he did not 
see how we were engaged. That 
Prince, who would have commande 
every where, wished that I shoul 
cease firing, at the hottest period of 
the fight, to march forward; he would 
not sce that if I had done so I should 
infallibly have been destroyed before 
reaching the enemy. For a quarter of 
an hour I exchanged grape with the 
enemy —nothing enabled me to keep 
my ground but the rapidity of my fire, 
The eoming on of night was most for- 
tunate—while every one slumbered, 
the Emperor sent for me. He wascon- 
tent with my charge, but scolded me 
for having failed in the support of 
Murat. When defending myself, I 
had the boldness to say he was a fool, 
who would some day cause us to lose 
a great battle—and that it would be 
better for us if he was less brave and 
had more common-sense. The Em- 
peror bade me be silent, saying I was 
in a passion, but did not think the less 
of what I had said. Next day he was 
in very bad humour; our wounded 
were as numerous as in a pitched 
battle.” 

We find ourselves unable to resist 
the pleasure of quoting the masterly 
description of the field of battle. 


** The vehement cannonade which had 
so long illuminated the heavens now cea- 
sed, and the cries of the wounded, in the 
plain at the foot of the intrenchments, bes 
gan to be heard above the declining roar 
of the musketry. At eleven at night, 
however, a deserter came into the Rus- 
sian lines, and announced that a fresh at- 
tack was preparing, Suitable arrange- 
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ments were accordingly made ; and hardly 
were they completed, when dark masses 
of the enemy were seen, by the uncertain 
twilight of a midsummer night, to issue 
from the woods, and advance with a swift 
pace across the bloody plain which sepa- 
rated them from the redoubts. Instantly 
the batteries opened on the moving masses ; 
they staggered under the discharge, but 
still pressed on, without returning a shot ; 
but when they arrived within reach of the 
musketry, the fire became so vehement 
that the heads of the columns were en- 
tirely swept away, and the remainder 
driven back in great disorder, after sus- 
taining a frightful loss. At length, at 
midnight, after twelve hours’ incessant 
fighting, the firing entirely ceased, and no- 
thing was heard in the narrow space 
which separated the two armies, but 
the groans of the wounded, who, anticipa- 
ting a renewal of the combat in the morn- 
ing, and tortured by pain, implored remo- 
val, relief, or even death itself, to put a 
period to their sufferings. 

‘© Heavy rain fell in the early part of 
‘the night, which, though it severely dis- 
tressed the soldiers who were unhurt in 
their bivouacs, assuaged the thirst and di- 
minished the sufferings of the host of 
wounded of both armies who lay mingled 
together on the plain. With the first 
dawn of day the Russians again stood to 
their arms, expecting every moment to be 
attacked; but the morning passed over 
without any movement on the part of the 
enemy. As the light broke, the French 
were descried on the skirts of the wood in 
order of battle, but, more even than by 
their well-appointed battalions and squad- 
rons, the eyes of all were riveted on a 
spectacle inconceivably frightful between 
their lines and the redonbts. This space, 
about a quarter of a mile broad and above 
a mile in length, presented a sheet of naked 
human bodies, the greater part dead, but 
some showing by their motions that they 
preserved consciousness or implored re- 
lief. - Six thousand corpses were here 
lying together as close as they had stood 
in their ranks, stript during the night of 
every rag of garment by the cupidity of 
the camp-followers of either army, ghast- 
ly pale, or purple with the blood which 
was still oozing from their wounds. How 
inured soever to the horrors of a cam- 
paign, the soldiers of both armies, even 
while they loathed it, felt their eyes fasci- 
nated hy this harrowing spectacle, which 
exhibited war, stript of all its pomp, in its 
native barbarity; and, by common con- 
sent, the interval of hostilities was em- 
ployed in burying the dead, and removing 
the shivering wounded to the rear of the 
armies.” 


But even this history of the most 
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furious of all wars, is not wholly way. 
like. The historian casts a sagacious 
glance from time to time over those 
more tranquil movements in which the 
ublic feeling of nations and the abi. 
ty of their statesmen is developed, 
And his principles are of an order 
which renders his views safe, honour- 
able, and British. If there be any 
thing in his conduct of those highl 
important portions of his work, wi 
which we cannot wholly sympathize, 
it is his reluctance to give those prin- 
ciples their full announcement. He 
is a Tory, as must every man be who 
has the sense to value English free- 
dom. But he allows too much to the 
hypocrisy of Whiggism. The delicacy 
with which he speaks of their inten, 
tions, the good-natured apologies which 
his ingenuity stoops to find for their 
blunders, and the general placability 
which his eloquent and graceful lan- 
guage conveys with reference to men 
remarkable only for their distorted 
ambition, malignant absurdity, and 
perfidious selfishness, are sacrifices to 
the etiquettes of living society, which 
none are called on to make who write 
for the instruction of future mankind. 
The truth is, that every evil of the 
country, political or martial, domestie 
or foreign, during the last half cen- 
tury, has found its root of bitterness 
in Whiggism. To whom was the 
virulence of the American revolt due? 
** To the Whigs,” who looked to that 
criminal rebellion as a means of bring- 
ing their own restless incapacity into 
power. Who fanned the flame of 
French revolt, and attempted to excite 
it in England? The Whigs, and 
merely with the object of bringing 
themselves into power. Who conti- 
nued to paralyse the resistance of 
England to France, while Francé was 
regicide, Atheist, anarehical, and had 
sworn the utter ruin of England? Who 
paralysed the national ardour in the 
war for the redemption of Spain ? 
The Whigs—still for the purpose of 
grasping at power of which the pos- 
session had always showed their inca- 
pability. Who have been the reckless 
enemies of the Church, urging the Le- 
gislature until they forced that most 
fatal of all innovations, the entrance 
of Popery? The Whigs—still for their 
personal aggrandizement. Whostung 
the people into the frenzied cry of 
Parliamentary Reform? Still, for the 
lust of office,—the Whigs.. And who, 
at this hour, have prostrated the em- 
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pire before the feet of a malignant 
ruffian, whom they at once dread and 
flatter, obey and hate, denounce and 
bargain with ; and still for the con- 
temptible possession of a precarious 
power? The Whigs. The history 
of faction has no page on which pos- 
terity will look with deeper scorn than 
the record of this most paltry, base, 
and hypocritical of all conspiracies 
against the whole morality of public 
life. Who can believe that they have 
ever been sincere; for who can be- 
lieve in the sincerity of patricians wor- 
shipping the rabble, men of old estate 
lauding the doctrines of confiscation ; 
men who would be stripped to the skin 
by the first revolutionary movement 
abetting revolution? When we see 
bloated pensioners on the public to the 
amount of L.30,000 a-year ! haran- 
guing at tavern dinners, as clients of 
that democracy which would instantly 
turn them, with all their stars and 
garters about their necks, in beggary 
through the world, how can we be- 
lieve that such harangues are not ut- 
terly inspired by falsehood? Orwhen 
we see the possessors of vast proper- 
ties one day spouting to the rabble, the 
next combining in the Legislature, and 
both to bring on those furious changes 
which must inevitably overthrow all 
property, how is it possible to think 
them honest, or to think them any 
other than fraudulent intriguers for 
lawless gain, gross pretenders to the 
popular favour, which they despise, 
solicitors of popular vice, that they 
may turn it to uses which must be de- 
spised by every man of honour; de- 
graded sycophants, that they may only 
be slaves, and slaves only that they 
may plunder the nation with impunity ? 
Whiggism has been fastened on Eng- 
Jand for a curse, and no infliction has 
ever more thoroughly accomplished 
its original design. 
In its history there is but one bright 
s a the ‘eZ Abolition of the Slave- 
rade.”’ e are willing to give 
Whiggism such credit as it can con- 
scientiously take to itself for this com- 
pendious act of national justice. But 
we must remember that this abolition 
was not an original Whig measure, 
but the work of a few obscure men of 
humanity, who had no concern with 
the Legislature; that even Wilber- 
force disavowed and deprecattd all 
party in the matter; that the Whigs 
ad never before made use of office to 
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annul this national offence ; and that, 
finally, they adopted it merely as. a new 
passport to fk aaa and as among 
the general clamours for that cheap 
humanity which was a regular com. 
modity of the trade of Whiggism. 
That their performance was aban 
crude, and imperfect, was only to sa 
that it was the work of Fox and his 
followers. They dashed through the 
difficulties of the subject without re- 
gard to the interests of. the paps 
By this crudeness the condition of 
negro was but slightly improved for 
a long series of years, while the 
planter was inaendy brought to the 
verge of ruin. And, finally, nothing 
but the enormous sacrifice of twenty 
millions of money has been capable of 
saving the West Indies from total 
bankruptcy. Still we rejoice that the 
measure was effected. But it could 
not have been effected in a more pre- 
cipitate, ineffectual, or injurious 
manner. Still we grieve that the 
act was not done by the Tories, and 
that any tardiness on the part of men 
of honour should have given the fame 
of so honourable an achievement to 
a troop of political profligates. The 
whole is only an example of the 
maxim, that men should do quickl 
that which they have virtue to wi 
and power to perform; that it is 
good “ to be zealously affected in a 
good matter ;” and. that the man of 
religion should resolve to outstrip the 
infidel in the activity, as much as in 
the excellence, of his intentions. Yet 
the slave-trade at this moment is more 
cruel, rapacious, and deadly than ever. 

‘* From the returns laid before Parlia- 
ment,” says Mr Alison, ‘‘ it appears that 
the slave-trade is now four times as exten- 
sive as it was in 1789, when European 
philanthropy first interfered in St Do- 
mingo in favour of the African raee, and 
twice as great as it was when the efforts 
of Mr Wilberforce procured its abolition 
in the British dominions. Great and de- 
plorable as were the sufferings of the 
captives in crossing the Atlantic, in the 
large and capacious Liverpool slave-ships, 
they are as nothing compared to those 
which have since been, and are still en- 
dured by the negroes in the hands of the 
Spanish and Portuguese traders, where 
several hundred wretches are stowed be- 
tween decks in a space not three feet 
high; and.in addition to the anguish 
inseparable from a state of captivity, 
are made to endure, for weeks toge- 
ther, the horrors of the black-hole of 
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Calcutta. Nearly two hundred thousand 
captives, chained together in this fright- 
ful manner, now annually cross the At- 
lantic ; and they are brought, not to the 
comparatively easy life of the British 
West India Islands, but to the desperate 
servitude of Cuba or Brazil; in the latter 
of which several hundred negroes are 
worked, like animals, in droves together ; 
without a single female among them, and 
without any attempt to perpetuate their 
race, they are worn down by their cruel 
taskmasters to the grave by a lingering 
process which, on an average, terminates 
their existence in seven years.” 


Mr Alison thinks that this dreadful 
increase of human misery is chiefly 
due to two causes—the heavy duties 
on British West India produce, and 
the decline of production by the pro- 
gressive emancipation of the British 
negroes. Without doubting the im- 
portance of those causes, might we 
not add to them the vast quantities of 
uncleared yet fertile land in Cuba and 
Spanish America; the difficulty of 
making the natives work, from the 
indolence of the Creole population, 
and the apathy of the Indian; and, 
in general, the extreme deficiency of 
population? Whatever may be the 
decay of the produce in our islands, 
it unquestionably seems to be still 
overabundant for our home supply ; 
the chief complaint of the planters 
being, that they have more to sell 
than we are inclined to buy. There 
can be no doubt, on the other hand, 
that the taxes on the produce must 
throw the supply of the Continent in- 
to other hands. Still we say, once 
more, that we regard the abolition of 
the slave-trade as a load of sin re. 
moved from the neck of England. 
We may regret that this act of inte- 
grity on our part has not been fol- 
lowed by other nations ; that France, 
Spain, and Portugal have turned 
from our example, and have even 
availed themselves of our humanity to 
aggravate the wretchedness of their 
African fellow-men. But have they 
followed our fortunes more than our 
humanity ? Would we exchange 
conditions with any one of the three 
at this moment? Whatever may be 
the anxieties of England for the 
coming time, what is her condition 
now; her internal peace, her opu- 
lence; her improving arts, her active 
industry, her unmolested empire, her 
incaleulable colonization, to the deep 
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perplexities of any one of the three 
European slave-traders? There is a 
Providence above us; and can it be 
- extravagant to believe that its high 
dispensations for good and ill here, 
have direct reference to the fulfilment 


or breach of its laws? Is it possible 
to conceive that the groans of ‘two 
hundred thousand human beings, torn 
from their country for the mere pur- 
poses of the basest and most heartless 
of all the passions of man—the love 
of money—are not heard; that the 
worship of Mammon, that worship 
which, of all others, seems declared 
to be most hostile to the worship of 
the Divine Being, will not be marked 
by the hand of Supreme justice ; and . 
that those nations, like those men 
who commit acts of persevering guilt, 
with the example of returning and 
repentant virtue before their eyes, arc 
surest to undergo the heavy visitation 
of the greatest of all tribunals ? 
France at this hour is sitting on the 
embers of one révolution, and the 
pile of another; infidelity, vanity, and 
ambition are preparing her tomb. A 
vigorous Government alone keeps 
down insurrection for the moment ; 
but let the head of that Government 
be laid in the grave, whether by the 
hand of the assassin or the course of 
nature, and the evil day of France 
will come like a thundercloud. Spain 
and Portugal are scenes of universal 
terror. In Spain a civil war, which 
appear’ to be interminable; hostility, 
amounting to the point of tearing her 
entrails, without vigour to arrive at 
the victory which might bring peace. 
Portugal in the hands of a faction, 
and that faction but the delegates of 
the mob; her nobles exiled, her Queen 
a prisoner, her people racked by con- 
fiscation, her provinces on the edge of 
revolt. Is it not remarkable that 
those three kingdoms should be the 
only dominions of Europe in which 
conspiracy, faction, and war stalk be- 
fore the general eye, and shake the 
state to the verge of dissolution? Is 
it not remarkable that the three are 
the only dominions in which the 
dynasties of the former slave-trading 
kings have been superseded, and their 
places filled by sovereigns of contest- 
ed title? Is it not remarkable that 
the existence of the three actual pos- 
sessors of their thrones should be in 
hourly and notorious hazard from 
their own subjects? and that while 
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the guards of Madrid and the rabble 
of Lisbon are masters of their Queens, 
Louis Philippe should require 50,000 
troops to keep the crown from being 
trampled under foot by the rabble of 
Paris? And yet all those frowning 
shapes of ruin may but fill up the first 
scene of the high drama of retribu- 
tion. 

The treaty of Tilsit, July 7 and 9, 
closed the first Russian war. This 
treaty was memorable as the confir- 
mation of all those new royalties by 
which Napoleon established his family 
on thrones. The Russian Emperor 
recognised them all. Prussia was de- 
prived of her Polish territory, which 
was erected into the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw ; and for the purpose of de- 
priving her of all subsequent means of 
resistance, a fine of six hundred mil- 
lions of francs, L.24,000,000 sterling, 
perhaps equal to a hundred millions 
in England, was peremptorily de- 
manded from her ruined exchequer— 
the whole revenue of that unfortunate 
country scarcely exceeding six mil- 
lions a-year. 

But the more memorable part of 
this treaty was couched in a portion 
which was to be kept profoundly 
secret. By this, Napoleon and Alex- 
ander agreed on dividing the world 
between them; Russia was to sweep 
the east, France the west ; both were 
to crush Great Britain. Turkey was 
to be abandoned to the Russian arms. 
But Napoleon made a determined 
stand against the surrender of Roumelia 
and Constantinople; they were too 
important to his intended empire of 
the Mediterranean. -A joint offer of 
peace on iniquitous conditions was to 
be made to England, and on its refu- 
sal a joint attack was to follow. Then 
the three Courts of Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, and Lisbon, were to be jointly 
summoned to close their ports against 
English vessels, to recall their ambas- 
sadors from London, and to declare 
war against Great Britain. 

But even this atrocious compact was 
not atrocious enough for the craft of 
Napoleon. A portion doubly secret 
was added ; the detail of the universal 
robbery. By this the mouths of the 
Cattaro and the Ionian Islands ‘* were 
to be ceded by Russia to France. 
Sicily was to be added to Joseph Bo- 
naparte’s kingdom of Naples. The 
Sicilian King was. to receive. Candia, 
or some part of Turkey, as an indem- 
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nity. The Papal territory, Malta, 
Eg 


an 'ypt, were to be given to France. 
The Turkish dominions were to be 
partitioned; and Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, Servia, and Bulgaria, were to 
be given to Russia; while Greece, 
Macedonia, Dalmatia, and all the sea- 
coasts of the Adriatic, were to be in 
the possession of France. Finland 
was to be Russian; while the sove- 
reigns of the Houses of Bourbon and 
Bragaiza, in the Spanish Peninsula, 
were to be replaced by princes of the 
family of Napoleon.” 

If we ever required an evidence of 
the innate evil of the human heart, we 
might find it in this terrible conspi- 
racy against humankind. We may 
make all allowance for the ferocity of 
disgrace and despair; for the raging 
hostility of savage life, or the furious 
revenge of the disordered mind; but 
here two individuals, at the very 
summit of all that earth has to offer, 
in possession of every object that the 
imagination can feign of happiness, 
the two chief sovereigns of the globe, 
at the first moment when they had 
ceased to cover their frontiers with hu- 
man blood, think only of spreading the 
slaughter over the globe. It was im- 
possible to doubt that the simplest 
attempt to realize this plan of unlimit- 
ed robbery must have roused all 
Europe into instant resistance ; that 
all which mad ambition had cost before 
would have been a grain of sand to 
the avalanche of rapine and ruin 
which must have rushed down upon 
the civilized world. And for what? 
To give one man a hundred times 
more territory than he would ever - 
have been able to keep, and another a 
thousand times more than he would 
ever have been able to govern; to 
spread authority by massacre, and 
civilisation by turning the land into a 
wilderness ; to extinguish all law by 
the sword, and make rebellion the 
first duty of human nature. 

The conception was so thoroughly 
Satanic, that we cannot believe Alex- 
ander ever to have been sincere in its 
participation. He was neither a dis- 
honest, an ungenerous, nor a cruel 
enemy. He was neither a timid, 
wavering, nor perfidious ally. He 
has now passed away from the scene. 
His subsequent career was too manly 
for us to suspect him of this compli- 
cated treachery. His subsequent 
triumphs were i” splendid to allow 
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the belief that the hand of Providence 
would ever have laid so illustrious a 
wreath of victories on the brow of a 
king stained with such malignity to 
the peace of its creation. The work 
was Napoleon's. His mind, his heart, 
and his actions were its genuine pa- 
rentage. The edrth has never dis- 
played a man whose whole nature 
approached nearer to the demon. 
Astonishingly sagacious, remorseless. 
ly fierce, of irrepressible ambition, and 
of implacable cruelty, what other qua- 
lities are wanting to complete the 
substance of that embodied hostility 
to God and man? He too could 
“ believe and tremble,”’ and, as if to 
complete the picture of evil, he could 


descend to the abject supplication for . 


life when that life was shame, and 
solicit to exist when that existence was 
to be in darkness and chains. 

If Alexander yielded to the pro- 
posal of the French Emperor, we are 
strongly inclined to think that he 
yielded through surprise and fear; that 
if the temptation had touched him, he 
speedily threw it off, and that the 
light which this transaction threw on 
the mind of his terrible compeer, was 
the source of that exhaustless determi- 
nation to overthrow the French Em- 
ee and war against Napoleon as its 

ead, which so suddenly and so per- 
severingly characterised the whole 
future policy of the Czar. Weshould 
go further still, and say, that the 
knowledge of the “ Secret Articles” 
of the treaty of Tilsit, which was so 
unaccountably, yet so instantaneously 
transmitted to the British Cabinet, may 
have been transmitted by the hand of 
the repentant Czar. The means were 
so mysterious, and still are so slightly 
explicable, that we can, on other 
grounds, scarcely avoid the conjec- 
ture. Alexander's apparent indigna- 
tion at the subsequent attack on the 
Danish fieet, and his actual approval 
of that vigorous stroke of policy, 
show how far his necessities. and his 
wishes were at variance ; how gladly 
he saw resistatice rise against his con- 
federate, and how instinctively he re- 
joiced to find that there was manli- 
ness ehough remaining in the world to 


‘subvert the Imperial scheme, which 


was to have given half its circumfer- 
ence to the Russian sceptre. , 

The conduct of Austria during the 
war in Poland is justly charged with 
extraordinary weakness. She unques- 


tionably had in her hands the peace of 
Europe ; and fifty thousand of her 
troops falling on the flank op rear of 
the French Grand Army, while Ben- 
ningsen was thundering in its front, 
must have laid the French ambition 
in the snows of the north six years 
before the day of Moscow. But then 
could the day of Moscow have come? 
could the long agonies which were 
yet to torture France. have been un- | 
dergone ? could Russia herself have 
obtained a-triumph at once so solitary 
and so magnificent ? or, above all, with 
this admixture of human means, could 
the will of an avenging Providence - 
have been so sublimely declared, and 
the Divine justice on the head of the 
oppressor have fallen with such exelu- 
sive and awful vindication to mankind? 
On this subject Mr Alison's re- 
marks are solid and philosophical. 


‘* Though the timidity of Austria, when 
her forces were capable of interfering 
with decisive effect on the theatre of Eus 
ropean contest, and the supineness of Eng- 
land, when she had only to appear in 
adequate force to conquer, were the 
causes to which alone we are to ascribe 
the long subsequent continuance, multi- 
plied disasters, and unbounded ultimate . 
bloodshed of the war; yet for the deve- 
lopement of the great moral lesson to 
France and mankind, and the illustration 
of the glories of patriotic resistance, it 
was fortunate that, by protracting it, op- 
portunity was afforded for the memorable 
occurrences of its later years. But for 
that circumstance the annals of the world 
would have lost the strife in the Tyrol, 
the patriotism of Aspern, the siege of 
Saragossa, the fields of Spain! Peace 
would have been concluded with Franee 
as an ordinary power; she would have 
retained the Rhine for her boundary, and 
Paris would have remained the depositary 
of revolutionary plunder ; the Moscow 
campaign would not have avenged the 
blood of the innocent, nor the capture of 
their capital entered like iron into the 
soul of the vanquished. The last act of 
the mighty drama had not yet arrived ; it 
was the design of Providence that it should 
terminate in yet deeper tragedy, and pre- 
sent a more awful spectacle of the Divine 
judgments to mankind. England would 
have saved three hundred millions -of her 
debt, but she would have lost Vittoria 
and Waterloo; her standards wotld fot 
have waved in the Pass of Roncesvalles, 
nor her soldiers entered in triumph the 
gates of Paris; she would have sharéd 


with Russia, in a very uneqtial proportion, 
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the lustre of the contest, and to barbaric 
force, not freeborn bravery, future ages 
would have awarded the glory of having 
struck down the Conqueror of the World.” 


The first result of the treaty which 
was to lay the world at the feet ot 
Napoleon, should have taught him the 
uncertainty of human fortune, or the 
punishment of imperial crime. It 
was, to strike a blow which deprived 
him of an essential portion of his 
strength, tarnished his reputation in 
the eyes of the world, broke up his 
plan of overwhelming England by in- 
vasion, and finally precipitated him 
into those hazardous hostilities with 
the Peninsula, which engulfed his 
throne and name. The ink ‘had been 
scarcely dried on the * Secret Articles” 
of Tilsit, when they were on the table 
of the British Cabinet. Count D’Au- 
traigues, a French emigrant noble 
attached to the household of Louis 
XVIII, was the nominal instrument 
of the discovery. But how a docu- 
ment of such incalculable importance 
came into the Count’s hands is still 
the question, unless it came from the 
hands of Alexander himself. The 
capture of the Danish fleet was the 
instant and bold enterprise of Eng- 
land. - 

This portion of the history is capi- 
tally told. Succinct without obscurity, 
and logical without dryness, Mr Alison 
brings the acknowledged facts of the 
case before us, with a force completely 
unanswerable. Opposition, of course, 
wrung its hands over this check to 
Napoleon. The whole host of Jacobin 
pamphleteers, weekly, mouthly, and 
quarterly, were loud in their indigna- 
tion at the attempt to anticipate the 
rapine by adopting the activity of 
their idol. The Whigs, who had now 
been, fortunately for the country, 
driven back to their old benches in 
Parliament, were “ appalled at the in- 
humanity” of attacking the Danes. 
They, who had availed themselves of 
their single year of power to invade 
Egypt, South America, and Turkey, 
territories from which England had 
no more to fear than from the Anti- 
podes, and who had failed in even 
those miserable and unjustifiable en- 
terprises, could find no language too 
pathetic for an expedition whose ne- 
cessity was clear, whose intelligence 
put their folly to shame, whose suc- 
cess was consummate triumph, and 
whose promptitude at once awoke, 
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astonished, and cheered Europe with a 
new hope of restoration. _ The treaty 
of Tilsit was signed on the 9th of 
July. Such was the noble vigour of 
the Tory Cabinet, that before the 
close of that month, a fleet of twenty- 
seven ships of the line, with 20,000 
troops on board, was in full sail from 
the British shores. By the 16th of 
August the troops were disembarked 
in Zealand ; by the 5th of September 
Copenhagen had capitulated ; and by 
the beginning of October, the expedi- 
tion had returned, bringing with it 
the whole Danish navy, eighteen ships 
of the line, and fifteen frigates, with 
other armed vessels ; the most ample 
and superb trophy that had ever been 
won by naval war. 

We have intentionally restricted 
our remarks to the earlier portions of 
this volume. They were in their na- 
ture the more disheartening to the 
reader, and the more difficult to the 
historian. But if the success has been 
complete even in these, with what ar- 
dent and glowing facility may he not 


“be expected to speed along the bril- 


liant and animating career tliat thence- 
forth lies before the British historian. 
He has hitherto been toiling through 
tempest and darkness; but Spain and: 
its victories, the morning star of 
Europe, is now in the horizon, and 
the voyager sees a new aspect of 
the regenerated world, lighted up by 
new splendours of deliverance. In 
that sudden outburst of patriotic 
valour which turned the serfs and 
slaves of France into her boldest an- 
tagonists; in those astonishing deve- 
lopements of national feeling which 
transformed the very dust of Prussia 
into heroism, shot a new life into the 
slow strength of Austria, and impelled 
the gigantic might of Russia across 
the breadth of the Continent, to 
avenge the blood that stained the 
Moskwa, with the blood that stained 
the snows fiom the Moskwa to the 
Seine ; and more than all, in the un- 
rivalled valour and resistless deter- 
mination of England, the protector of 
all, and conqueror for all, the 

torian possesses a task, than which the 
most illustrious vicissitudes of man 
and empire have never offered one 
worthier of all the eloquence of genius, 
the enforcement of manly -principles, 


or the ambition of a generous and 
honourable fame. 
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I.—HOMER AND THE EPOS. . 
JI, —PINDAR, A MESSENGER OF THE GODS, 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 


Goop CuristorpHEeR,—The sight of Herder and Homer together, in the 
foreground of a second paper, with Pindar just peeping round the corner, will 
by no means disgust you. Not so much catering for the public appetite as 
controlling it, you will not suffer classical things and thoughts to be strangers 
to Maga as long as the head of George Buchanan shall frown upon your 
cover ; or, in other words, which mean precisely the same,— 


‘© While fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 
Or in a coach and six the British fair.” 


In fact, dear Kit, you have always seemed to me to take the gentle public 
pretty much as Goldsmith’s Mr Tibbs took a fine woman,—or as, according 
to his illustration, certain animals take their prey ; that is, you lie quietly at 
home, and—pop ! it falls into your mouth. If you won’t go to Public, it isa 
clear cast that Public must come to you. And so it does in the long run; 
and, therefore, glory be to you from all lovers of sound knowledge, true phi- 
losophy, high sentiment, and generous feeling, for the unshrinking front you 
have ever shown to the ruffianly champions of modern Liberalism in favour of 
the Greck and Latin muse. The Edinburgh, no doubt, with all its sins political, 
now and then throws in some powerful aid ; but its efforts in the good cause 
are * few and far between.” And as for the dashing Quarter/y—pray, are 
Frere and Mitchell and Nelsen Coleridge gone to sleep? Has it not evena 
rod in pickle for a certain “ fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge”—far be 
his name from staining an honest page!—who has recently been writing a 
pamphlet on education, the last resource of idiocy,—and against Greek, the 
great bugbear of utilitarians and fools? Pray, rouse yourself on this provos 
cation, old gentleman, and let the knout once more whistle round your head, 
to the marvellous refreshment of all Conservative ears. , 

Mean-while, enjoy, as the author of the immortal Homeric series in Black- 
wood must know how, another specimen of Herder’s mode of dealing with the 
ancients, 

THINE, 





I.—-H OMER AND THE EPOS, 
],—OF THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE EPOS, 
1. Epos means word, speech, dis- 


-course. Homer calls the discourse of 
his heroes winged words. Is then 


fate of its distinguished men. The 
northern races have store of these, as 
well as the southern. Witness their 


the Epos, in the widest signification 
of the term, any thing else than a 
living tradition? Every people has 
such of itsown. Through means of 
speech, of narrative, every individual 
is educated. Each community in- 
clines the ear to those narrations 
which appear remarkable and inte- 
resting to all its members, which are 
connected with the adventures and 


songs of broil and battle; witness, 
universally, the national legends of 
all tribes. And thus, in accordance 


with its derivation, the Greek Epos 
falls under the same law which em- 
braces all én as popular poems. It 
is national; it is a child of circum- 
stance, locality, and time ; it is a poem 
of the people. ; 

2. As in the case of all popular 
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~ traditions, their origin is extremely 
uncertain, so especially in the case of 
these living winged words. Men do 
not ask, Who was the first author of 
this tale? But if the tale be pleasing 
and famous, if it does honour to the 
nation, or to particular families, they 
hear it assentingly, and spread it fur- 
ther. Can you say, for example, who 
invented the story of King Arthur? 
Assuredly not Caradae nor Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. So many local appel- 
lations—Arthur's Seat, Arthur's Hill, 
Arthur's Table, and so forth, in the 
south of England—so many concomi- 
tant legends of the Boy and the Horn, 
the Mantle, the Knights, and the 
Queen—were in the mouth of the 
people, that no single chronicler 
could possibly have given rise to them 
all. Much, more probably he took 
his narrative from those popular tales 
which were demonstrably grounded, 
for the most part, on localities, though 
in a tone and taste varying with the 
progress of time. For popular tra- 
dition—an offspring partly of fancy, 
and partly of primitive history—is a 
kind of animate rumour (ien). It 
runs on, and grows, and modifies its 
form, with the course of years. 

3. If we attend to the pre-Homeric 
legends of the Greeks, it is no matter 
of doubt whence they drew their ali- 
ment, or whither they bent their fa- 
vourite course. It was towards those 
coasts from which ‘so many inven- 
tions had ‘reached their country, from 
which so much of their luxury and 
opulence was necessarily derived—it 
was to the realms of Asia. Thither 
went the Argonauts, to fetch the 
fleece of gold. Thence was Europa 
borne away by Jove. There did a 
multitude of Grecian families settle 
themselves, in the fairest climate of 
the earth. By their civilisation, in- 
dustry, and manual skill, they reach- 
ed a high pitch of prosperity. Com- 
merce frequented their shores. There 
was the land of the gods, of Apollo, 
of Jove upon his mountain-throne. 
Divinities were crowded into the 
neighbouring isles, the birth-place of 
primeval fables, the sanctuary of the 
ancient world. Mysterics might re- 
fer themselves to Thrace or to 
Egypt; but the open fables, the po- 
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pular narratives, motinted up to Asia, 
to the region of glittering marvels. 

4. This happened so much the 
more, because the great majority of 
the earliest Greek poets, historians, 
and philosophers were natives of 
the Asiatic coast and neighbouring 
islands. Blackwell enumerates them 
at large. Greece herself lay before 
them as a mighty ancestress; but 
Asia lay around them—a more bright 
and genial theatre. But, even in 
Asia, Colchis was too remote, and the 
fables connected with it were too an- 
cient. In their nearer vicinity lay 
the Plain of Troy. There could 
united Greece be assembled, and chief . 
after chief signalize his valour. This 
Plain of Troy was, as it were, a mus- 
ter-place for Grecian princes and 
leaders—for those heroes who after- 
wards endured so many woes on their 
return, gave rise to so many legends, 
and conferred new names on so many 
countries and cities. What the Cru- 

- sades were for Europe in the middle 
ages, that was the Trojan war for an- 
cient Greece—at least in respect of its 
legends. 

5. Homer, it is well known, was 
not the first who sang the Trojan 
war. He had predecessors as well as 
successors. That some J/oca! event 
supplied the subject of all these com- 
petitors for the crown of poesy in 
Asia Minor, is beyond question. The 
most of Bryant's arguments on the 
other side *prove nothing but his 
dearth of poetical taste and lack of 
judgment as to the most ancient tra- 
ditions. But since, on the other hand, 
we are not certain when and where 
these songs were put together, nor 
what was added or omitted in this or 
that arrangement, so here and there 
it is difficult to say why one circum. 
stance should be laid down and told 
in a particular manner—another 
scarcely touched on, or altogether 
suppressed. To sketch out, in this 
respect, the geography and history of 
the Homeric poems would require the 
hand of a master. 

6. If the name Homerus designates 
a singer in accordance, or a harmo- 
nizer of song,* I doubt whether an 
appellation more expressive of his 
genius could have been bestowed upon 





* Homeri nomen, si recte video, derivandum est ex ¢40 et dew unde éunesiy et 
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him. Suidas gives his pedigree after 
the historian Charax: “ Linus was 
the son of Athusa, a Thracian dame. 
Linus begat Pierus, who begat Ga-, 
grus, who begat Orpheus, who begat 
Dres, who begat Euclees, who begat 
Iamonides, who begat Philoterpes, 
who begat Euphemus, who begat 
Epiphrades, who begat Melanopus, 
who begat Apelles, who begat Meon, 
who came with the Amazons to 
Smyrna, married Eumetis, daughter 
of Euepes, son of Mnesigencs, and 
begat Homrn.”* Now, since the 
most of these names are known to be 
the significant appellations of poets 
and singers, what hinders us to regard 
them as a genealogy of Greck min- 
strelsy itself, which came from Thrace, 
by way of Thessaly, into Greece, and 
naturally spread from clan to clan, 
from bard to bard. The fourteenth 
in this series of famous minstrels was 
Homer, whose name, as well as those 
of his progenitors on both sides, is 
significant in the history of verse. 


No. I. 






Bea. 
Euepes (eloguent speaker’), his mater- - 
nal grandfather, was son of Mnesi- 


genes (born of memory), His mother 
was Eumetis (the wise). And she 
gave birth to Homer, the concert. 
master of the old poetry, the parent of 
an abiding Epos, who harmonized all 
those different voices, when he reduced 
them to a form of art, wherewith there 
was afterwards connected whatever 
was in accordance with the leading 
strain. Was the same not the case 
with Anacreon and Asop—with 
David and Solomon among the He. 
brews—with Ossian in the regions of 
the West? As the well-known head 
of Homer is an tdeal efligy, marking, 
however, the features of the godlike - 
bard in a very definite and charac- 
teristic style, so let us esteem the col- 
lection of poems, which bears his 
name. To us they are Homrnus— 
the symphony of an ancient world of 
song—the regular and lofty Epos, 
arising out of the many and various 
legends of the olden time. 


2,.—OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ILIAD AND THE ODYSSEY, 


It is almost marvellous that, be- 
eause these two poems pass equally 
under Homer’s name, and have each 
the Homeric form, people should hesi- 
tate to examine closely the difference 
between them. Yet both in ancient 
and modern times we are frequently 
reminded of it, and everything in the 
Odyssey appears fitted to remind us. 
Not one of the gods and goddesses, 
who play their part in both the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, are entirely the 
same. Zeus and Pallas—Apollo— 
Diana— Hermes— Hephestus — Aph- 
redite — Poseidon —they have all 
ehanged their shapes. The messen- 
ger of the gods—Olympus—the con- 
ception of the world of shades—the 
costume of the deities in their inter. 
eourse with men—all is, in the Odys- 
sey, of another hue. Into the Iliad 
no Circe, no Calypso, such as we find 
them here, could have gained admis. 
sion. The realm of enchantments 
lies beyond its boundaries. The chief 
persons of the Odyssey, Menelaus, 
Helen, Ulysses himself, convey a dif- 
ferent impression from what they do 


in the Iliad. Manners, morals, the 
science of living, are somewhat ad- 
vanced. So are knowledge and the 
mechanical arts. Even the several 
songs of the Epos are united in a dif- 
ferent way. Whoever should follow 
out this discrepancy through various 
categories, symbols, figures, and co- 
lours,—down to the language and the 
herb moly—would open for us two 
Grecian worlds—an eastern and a 
western—and readily assign to each 
collection of verse its true country. 

* Nevertheless,” you will say, 
*¢ there is in all this but one form, one 
method, and one tongue—the Home- 
ric.” You are perfectly correct. For 
Homeric, in its very etymology, de- 
notes the combined—intertwisted—ar- 
tificial mould of the ancient Grecian 
Epos. Homer, you will allow, did 
not invent the Hexameter. - It existed 
before him; and moreover, sinco in 
those days prose had not as yet at- 
tained a regular form, the hexameter 
had already given, by its rhythm, a 
peculiar measure, bent, fulness, and 
melody, to the language. In it there 





* Suidas Kusteri II, 682, This genealogy would be not unworthy of a commen: 
tator 
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were at once recurring cadences and 
infinite variety. In it all poesy and 
all prose were still combined. Every 
nation has had, for its popular poems, 
a marked, appointed metre, conjoining 
unity and diversity of sound. Wit- 
ness the lays of the northern Scalds, 
the hunting-songs and war-songs of 
‘the Germans, the romances of the 
Spaniards, the poems of Ossian. Such 
a measure was the Greek hexameter. 
A certain, universal form of expres- 
sion, a certain east of thought and 
composition, were inseparable from it. 
When one has read a few poems of 
Ossian, one might suppose he had 
read the whole. So with the northern 
sagas, the war-songs of the people, the 
ballads, and the romances. ‘Their 
tone, therefore, is not one man’s strain ; 
it is the Epos of primeval days. Did 
we possess Melampus, and other pre- 
Homeric bards, we should find in 
them, allowing for the differences of 
time and personal character, the same 
form and mould, which we find after- 
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If it be granted that the Epos is the 
poetical voice of tradition for different 
races and times, the manner of its tex- 
ture (j-94) sufficiently explains itself. 
Song and narration, the means where- 
by it worked, forced on its composi- 
tion. After aseries of miustrels sing- 
ing without scope or limit, a combin- 
ing, harmonizing Homerus was sure 
to be born at last of Luepes and Eu- 
metis. 

1. Every thing has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. Narrative, 
therefore, whether spoken or sung, 
must have them. ‘ Had I a hundred 
-mouths and a thousand voices !”’ cries 
the Epic bard ;—mean-while, he has 
but one mouth and one voice ; as he 
has begun, he must likewise end. 
Consequently he must give to every 
narration, which of itself would be 
endless, an outline—a commencement 
a termination. This is the origin 
of the famous eulogy—the in medias 
res rapit—applied to Homer. It 
means, he knew how to give a form 
to his subject, a comprehensible extent 
to his long story. 

Where does the angér of Achilles 
begin? Where does it end? Before 
it was the quarrel—before the quarrel 
the pestilence—before the pestilence 
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wards in Hesiod, and every one who 
approaches the ancient minstrelsy. 

In short, the Homeric form is, in the 
Epos, what the old religious style is 

in art. With great varieties in the 

mode of applying it, aecording to 

times and masters, that style is univer- 

sally the same. When the ancient 

and hallowed measure of the Epos, to 

wit, the hexameter—for even Aristotle 

holds the two to be inseparable—first, 

by means of the pentameter, then 

by means of other kinds of verse, 

lastly, by means of prose, had been 

reduced to a narrower domain, or 

rather had been driven back into the 

primitive world which it belonged to, 

it continued to make its appearance 

here and there, still artfully composed, 

but no longer with its previous ma- 
jesty and force. Before Homer, and 

in Homer, it was the natural measure. 

While it kept its original ground, it 

gave one bent and fashion of song to 

the whole extent of Greece. 


EPIC COMPOSITION: 


the guilt—before the guilt the robbery 
—before the robbery the war. How 
far should we reach if all were to be 
told;from the egg of Leda down to 
this? The minstrel, therefore, takas 
up his subject in the middle. Con- 
sidering the course that lay before 
him, he could not do otherwise, 
Where does the anger of Achilles 
end? Is it there, where they send 
him back his Briseis, with the gifts 
that accompany her? Is it there, 
where he permits Patroclus to go forth 
instead of himself? Not atall. Pat. 
roclus is slain, and still fiereer burns 
his wrath against the killer of his 
friend, the robber of his arms. 
Weaponless he stands in his fury ; his 
shout alone is enough to avert the ruin 
of the Greeks. He receives from 
Vulean a fresh panoply. Hector falls. 
But Patroclus lies unhonoured, unin- 
terred! So do the rhapsodies knit and 


“twine themselves together ; and even 


at their close one continues to ask 
‘what more?” How fared it with 
this impetuous youth, whose days were 
embittered by so much gloom, to whose 
predestined shortness of life Thetis 
makes so many allusions? What was 
his fate? We almost take the Iliad, 


long as it is, for uncompleted, Gladly 
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would we listen further to the pro- 
tracted strain, until the ashes of Achil- 
les and Patroclus should fondly mingle 
in the urn. And even then we should 
hardly be sated. In the islands of the 
blest, in the kingdom of shadows, we 
would fain behold them together—so 
limitless is every narration. The Epic 
singer can touch only on a part; and 
if he has not at first the skill to do so, 
he must acquire it. For his hour is 
brief—the powers of his voice are finite 
—but the burden of his song is infinite. 
Scarcely with the realm of shades, or 
the happy isles, does the heroic tale of 
Achilles and Patroclus end. 

In like manner, where does the 
Odyssey begin? Where does it con- 
clude? Presupposing all that has pre- 
viously taken place at Troy, or else- 

’ where,.in the life of Ulysses, the 
Odyssey itself announces future travels 
of its ‘hero, since this wanderer could 
not remain stationary in Ithaca. At 
what point, then, shall he stop? How 
far does he roam? The Odyssey, a 
poem so well linked together, inevi- 
tably awakens this curiosity. It grati- 
fies it only by piecemeal; and yet it is 
arranged and combined like a concert 
—like the texture of a web. For 
beginning, middle, and end, are inhe- 
rent in the essenee of every good nar- 
ration. Otherwise, the want of aim 
and of proportion would destroy it. 

2. The Epos demands a remarkable 
eccurrence—an adventure. This also 
is naturally incident to popular tradi- 
tion, in the shape of a living poetical 
word. It is not sentences and senti- 
ments— it is not characters existing by 
themselves (though they have their 
place in it), that constitute an Epic 
legend. Of what elements could there 
be created a character beyond the 
bounds of the mythus, that is, out of 
the worldaltogether? No! Forthto 
the plain of ‘Troy! An oc¢urrence— 
an adventure—consolidates characters. 
It exercises them and proves them. 
The event stands before us. Acrion 
takes its rise. With this aim, and no 
other, does the Epos cause shapes to 
pass before us—shapes for the ear, but® 
as visible as if the eye beheld them. 

e spiritual eye does behold them. 
One feature indicates another. Gra- 
dually the whole figure reveals itself. 
But mark! it reveals itself only by its 

Sunctions, by what it does. Thus alone 

is it present to us. All the strokes of 
the poet do nothing more than sketch 
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out the lineaments—better and better 
—further and further—until, at the 
right moment, he leaves them, and a 
fresh figure appears. This successive 
picturing, justly renowned as the 
true forte of Homer, is not his art 
exclusively. It is an art inseparable 
from discourse—from the hexameter— 
in short, from the primitive Epos, 
Such was its method of narration. It 
let strokes and features follow one an- 
other ; hence sprung the shapes it con- 
juved up. If an art of a more me- 
chanical description happens here to 
interpose and to eternize moments, 
which in Homer are only known in 
their transient working on the pro- 
gress of the whole plot, then are such 
pictures not Homeric, but anti- Home- 
ric. Reversing the deed of Pyrrha 
and Deucalion, they turn the living 
word, and the living beings produced 
by it, back into actual stones. Stones 
scattered about at random have no 
life. ‘They have no motion. But in 
Homer every thing moves, urging on 
to some aim and issue. 

*« What! even his long six-footed 
simiges, the most tedious in the 
world?” Yes; even these belong to 
the genius of the ancient Epos. Who- 
ever understands the course and pro- 
gress of living speech needs scarcely 
have this explained to him. Similes 
are something foreign to the advance of 
anevent. They check the current of a 
story, and present to the eye of the soul 
the unreal as if it were real. Inorder 
to get back to the reality of the event 
—of the action itself—the simile must, 
therefore, as it were, take to all its 
feet, and thus scramble round to the 
point from which it started. In a 
series of showy thoughts, similes fa- 
shion and connect themselves very dif- 
ferently from what they do amid the 
bustle of events and passions. More- 
over, the Epos was not there to be 
read, but to be heard. Thus only was 
its effects produced. Spurious imita- 
tions of the old Epos will not stand 
this proof. Its existence belongs to a 
peried when men were familiar with 
events, affairs, images—but not yet 
with the art of writing. sane 

3. There is a singularity about the 
ancient Epos whose cause and nature 
have hitherto been sought for in a 
wrong place. Let the Epos be viewed 
as an embellished popular tradition, 
and they become clear at once. To 


wit, in every adventure there are ob. 
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stacles to overcome. Dangers and 
struggles everywhere await the Epic 
hero, He must overcome them, or 
there is no knot—no solution—in a 
word, no Epos. Hence Aristotle 
brings the Epopee, upon the whole 
(with some exceptions that belong to 
it), under the rules of tragedy, and has 
thus greatly abridged the course of his 
enquiries. Now, on whom must the vic- 
tory depend? Who stretches out the 
garland to the conqueror? Say the 
moderns: “ he plucks it for himself. 
The prize is won by his own strength 
or genius—by his character and con- 
duct.”” Not so said the primitive 
Epos. It knew too well how much in 
the weightiest, greatest, most difficult 
things, depends upon the least—upon 
mere accidents, neither within our 
control, nor planned by our genius. 
It often pictured things too mighty for 
its hero—preponderating all his force 
and ability. A power opposes him ; 
a friendly deity stands by his side. 
Much—but far indeed from the whole 
—turns upon his own character and con- 
duct. At last Destiny decides. Our 
having lost sight of this supernal in- 
fluence—not only in our business and 
designs, but in the field of history and 
poetry—this cold, silly incredulity, has 
almost robbed us of the genuine Epo- 

. Take away from the Iliad the 
doings of the geds (foolishly as they 
may sometimes appear to act)—and 
who would give any thing for the 
squabbles and disputes, and bloodshed, 
caused by a ravished woman and an 
offended man? ‘Take away from the 
Odyssey the marvellous, and it be- 
comes a piteous tale. But such taking 
away, to speak correctly, is impos- 
sible. In these stories the gods and 
heroes are too closely mixed together 
to endure separation. To behold gods 
and heroes » 2 intermingled (permix- 
tos Divis heroas) was natural to Ho- 
mer, the combiuer of earth and heaven. 

What made the Epos gradually 
dwindle down and disappear was, that 
the belief in celestial interposition, and 
in the marvellous, vanished—and men 
took to explaining all things on philo- 
sophical principles. ‘Then was there 
room for history—for idyls too, if you 
please—but no longer for true Epic 
poetry. When John takes Margery, 
and Margery takes John, in lawful 
wedlock, it is all right and proper ; it 
may even furnish matter for an agrec- 
able narrative in yerse—hut the ope- 
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ration of the Epos will neither be 


there, nor be wished for. Theocritus 
called his best pieces of this kind 
idyls (little pictures—artificial compo- 
sitions), without pretending to that. 
higher name which he was aware he 
had no title to give them. Lucan’s 
poem on the Pharsalian war has some 
fine passages ; but it could not be an 
Epic, because in his day the old belief 
in heavenly influence—the soul of the 
living word—existed no more. 

In lieu of a purely divine agency 
there came first macic, of whose be- 
ginnings onc is already aware in the 
Odyssey. During the dark ages the 
belief in magic greatly increased. In 
the romantic poetry it had a conside- 
rable effect; more, however, if we 
would be candid, in the way of keep- 
ing up a pleasant dream and delusion, 
than of reawakening that deeper and 
higher feeling, which something divine 
alone produces. When, therefore, 
men came back, through the revival 
of classic literature, to the true Epos, 
and perceived that weighty political 
events were not enough for it—that 
there was a need also of divine influ- 
ences—they took refuge in religious 
objects. ‘These, they thought, would 
give to the Epopee the supernatural 
and marvellous. Well, if they could 
also have given the faith to believe in 
them! Otherwise, they only weaken- 
ed the human influences, without the 
slightest compensation. Hence their 
lame operation in Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered, and similar poems. Angels 
are made to do what men should have 
done, and what even without angels 
they could have done. Hence the 
empty ornament of many a more re- 
cent poem—ornament whereof Homer 
knew nothing, since it is mere frip- ” 
pery. Inthe ancient Epos the geds 
are essential, indispensable; but they 
are likewise natural to the highest 
degree. 

They are so also—as we see proved 
not only by Milton and Klopstock, 
but even by a number of romances— 
in every real Epic. Allegories, ab- 
stractions, and shadowy shapes of that 
description, cannot supply the place 
of those mighty beings, whose pre- 
sence fills, exalts, and animates the 
soul. With the every-day Zoms and 
Peters we are too intimate ; with the 
creatures of earth we have perpetual 
intercourse ; we desire to look for 
once.upon the Divine, that works in 
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man and with man, or that hovers 
over him as a sovereign decree. Aris- 
tetle, then, was right to esteem the 
Mythus (the Fable) the first requisite 
_in Epic poetry as well as in Tragedy. 
Character is only the second. In- 
volved in the fable, we all become 
subject to the supernatural, which 
works by us, or hangs above us. 
Destiny subdues and controls the 
proudest victors. 

Finally, it is false to aver that the ge- 
nuine Epos has lost its power. Ariosto 
and Tasso, Milton, Klopstock, Wie- 
land, and many another Epic bard, 
have wrought effects which no other 
species of poetry could achieve. The 
most philosophic history of the human 
heart and spirit, represented in vital 
characters, and in the most effective 
way, by means of narration, is still 
the Epos. And since the Epos does 
these things in a form of art, which 
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connects itself, on the one hand, with 
the actions or circumstances of a hero, 
and ereates, on the other hand, a 
world for itself, combining the great- 
est unity with infinite variety—and all 
wrapt in sounds of a calm, unbroken 
music—how could a living voice like 
this ever expire? Rather must it, by 
the help of time, arise in new splen- 
dour, and be quickened with new 
powers : 


‘* Another Tiphys calls 
To another Argo the selected chiefs ; 
Fresh wars will be—and lo! a new Achilles 
Before another Troy! ” 


So was it, and so shall it continue. 
And yet it seems probable that, as a 
combiner and harmonizer of the an- 
cient minstrelsy,‘in his mode of paint- 
ing as well as of combining, Homer 
will stand forth as the model for all 
future generations. 


4,—-DIFFERENCE OF EPIC POETRY AND HISTORY, 


“So then,” some one will exclaim, 
“since the Epos is built upon xarra- 
tion—upon a combining or harmoniz- 
ing of traditions, it is nothing, after 
ali, but an imperfect history !” 

Not at all. Aristotle has delivered 
it from this sort of constraint with a 
sagacity more penetrating than he was 
wont to exert on every topic. With 
common history the Epos has nothing 
todo. It begets, of itself, a true, per- 
fect, everlasting history, just because 
it pays no regard to the particular, 
as it exists, except in so far as in the 
particular lies the universal, which 
the Epos, with an energetic creative 
power, pertaining to poetry alone, ex- 
tracts from all it handles. 

What care I for Troy, cr the Plain 
of Troy—such as they may be at pre- 
sent—when | read old Homer? Did 
he not paint to me Troy and her 
Plain so clearly and entirely, as I am 
forced to behold them in his Epic 
poem, then would he be a bad Epic 
-poet. Whereas if a modern traveller 
brings me his maps and measurements, 
to stand in the way of that impression, 
I wish him, with all his good-will and 
all his labours, at the bottom of the 
Hellespont. Even had Troy never 
existed, we should have—extracted 
from Homer and under his guidance— 
a Troy and a Plain of our own. 

Hence it comes that all true Epic 


bards keep to their materials—only so 
far as they please, and deal with them 
as with clay in their hands. Sinee 
history came upon the stage, no Epic 
poem has appeared in Greece. The 
race of heroes, down to the foun- 
ders of Athenian liberty, were praised 
in lyric verse; the victors of Mara- 
thon were praised in festival orations; 
many another bold man and deed 
were praised in inscriptions; but 
heroic song was silent after Homer. 
Even the Alexandrine imitators, when 
they wished to piece and patch out of 
remnants, went back to times of a 
high antiquity. The Epos and sub- 
stantial history have always fled. from 
one another, like twilight and the 
noonday sun. And thus it is with the 
Homeric questions: ‘ Where does 
Troy lie? Where did it lie? Where 
stood the bed of Priam? Where the 
beds of his sons?” Where they stand 
in Homer. I trouble myself no more . 
about the matter. I hate the most 
industrious researches when they 
would banish me into the actual 
world, out of that better one in which 
the poet detains me. 

And thus Jacob Bryant, in one part 
of his doubts, cuts an extremely ridi- 
culous figure. Suppose the whole 
—_ to be as false as he represents it 
(and that it is not; at least Homer's 


Troy certainly was not in Egypt) 
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what an Wwheard-of power must the 
et have possessed, to make Greece 
elieve what it did believe, since it 
accommodated the greater portion of 
its annals to Homer! How much 
more likely, on the contrary, that the 
Epos, in conformity with its name, 
seized upon the vast magazine of old 
traditions, the popular legends, and 
selected from among them. In this 
operation, no man could prescribe to 
the Epic minstrel what and how much 
he should choose. _ No superinten- 
dent stood beside him with muster- 
rolls of the Greek ships and forces, 
that sailed for the shores of Mysia. 
No one had at hand the birth-register 
of Leda, or her daughter Helen, nor 
even of the egg-shell from which the 
latter sprung. The poet drew from 
_the ancient traditions, and out of them 
was permitted to versify freely. As 
Homer and as Rhapsodist—appella- 
tions of an identical import*—he was 
allowed to combine by art what suited 
him. Such was the practice of every 
Epic singer, who understood his craft 
and its origin. Hence in every ge- 
nuine Epopee there exists a world of 
its own—the encyclopedia and very 
soul of the poet. So it is in Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Milton, 
Klopstoek, Cervantes. Into their 
“entire action—of a certain magni- 
tude—with beginning, middle, and 
end,” + they introduced whatever their 
genius taught them, whatever, accor- 
ding to rule and art, belonged to it. 
The Epos has found out whole 


5,.—DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


Aristotle finds this difference no- 
where but in the manner of the imita- 
tion. “ The Epos,” he says, “ re- 
hess by means of narrative, but 

ragedy by means of imitative action 
on the stage. All, however, that is 
essential, such as revolutions of fortune, 
recognitions, characters, passions, is 
common to both.” According to his 
canon, Tragedy is the more perfect 
kind of composition. The last chap- 
ter of his Poetics enumerates its points 
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-worlds—of gods—of fairies—and of 
ghosts. - Creating Djinnestan and 


‘Olympus, it has peopled both with 


celestial beings. Well, but” say 
rote “Homer followed the Mytho- 
ogy.” Sobe it! But what engen- 
dered the Mythology?. Was it not 
the earlier poetical legends? It is, 
then, one and the same with the oldest 
Epos, from which all the later ones 
borrowed. Thanks be to you, ye 
great, ye unknown discoverers, for 
the beautiful realms your genius laid 
open to future generations! Homer 
invented his deities just as little as 
Ariosto did his knights, or Wieland 
his empire of the fays. Well for them 
that they had before them, derived 
from earlier times, a popular creed, 
within whose range they could com- 
bine things together; that is, they 
could be Homers, and, Solomonlike, 
exercise the powers of their magic 
ring. Whoever journeys to the plain 
of Troy, in order to make the personal 
acquaintance of the Seamander, or of 
those millstones which Homer's gods 
once threw at each others’ heads— 
journeys thither in vain. 

When and where did the heroes of 
our Heldenbuch flourish— King Ottnit, 
King Laurin, and Giebich? In his- 
tory you search for them to no pur- 
pose. They lived in the land of fable ; 
even as King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table had an existence 
in legends, long before the chroniclers 
took them up. 


TRAGEDY AND THE EPOS, 


of superiority, and there, alas, the 
treatise ends. 

All well and good. 
doubt, makes its creations more pre- 


Tragedy, no 


sent, In expression, in passion and 
character, it places them, surrounded 
by much that. adorns, absolutely be- 
fore us. Hence it follows necessarily, 
that the effect of Tragedy (especially 
since the particulars of its action are 
crowded into a narrower space), should 
be greater for the moment. Neverthe- 





* It is not the question here when the term Rhapstdist came into use, or what it — 
denoted at the time when the Homeric songs were in general vogue, but what was its 


original signification. 


Now, it signifies, originally, a stitcher-together or weaver of 


songs—that is, the same thing with Homerus. 


t Aristot. Poet. ce. 7 and 23, 
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less, do not forget, on the other side, 
the wider compass, the deeper founda- 
tion, the more diversified, enduring, 
and tranquil operation of the Epos. 
In these -respects, the other scale of 
the balance is loaded ; and which way 
does the beam incline ? 

Aschylus acknowledged that he 
only gathered crumbs from the broad 
oe § plenteous table of Homer. In 
later poets there are scarcely the 
crumbs. The great masters of Tra- 
gedy soon found themselves so ham- 
pered for space and time upon the 
stage, that they brought the same 
subject, in the progress of the action, 
more than once into the theatre, and 
so established a kind of dramatic Epos. 
But the Epos itself, pouring out its 
continuous strain—the Epos, whose 
region is as wide as imagination 
chooses to call up; whose limits, in 
point of time, extend far beyond those 
of the drama—steps forth to be mea- 
sured with its rival, like the Great 
Kine against an Archon of Athens. 
Athens might be better governed than 
the empire of the Great King; but 
the territories and the opulence of the 
two admit of no comparison. Hence 
it would be an inadequate excuse for 
an epic poet to allege, that his sulject 
hindered him from keeping up the in- 
terest throughout his poem. Either 
he should not have chosen it, or he 
must feel a confidence in himself that 
he can maintain the interest through- 
out all its parts, since it was alto. 
gether at his own disposal. Moreover, 
where the fire of the interest might 
flag, episodes were ready at his com- 
mand. And yet, precisely by reason 
of this comprehensive range, there 
have been fewer epic than dramatic 

oets—and of Homers how scanty a 
and! A widely-diffused and much- 
comprehending spirit is required for 
the Epos. 

And the Epopee has likewise a 
deeper foundation than the drama, 
since it must build upon the inmost 
sense, the very heart of the popular 
traditions, or run the risk of remaining 
an ineffectual tale. ._Who now-a-days 
reads the Heldenbuch, or the Knights 
of the Round Table, or Lohenstein’s 
Arminius, King Ottocar, the Theuer- 
dank, the White King? These heroes 
have never worked upon the soul of 
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the nation. Just as little would Henry 
the Fowler, Henry the Lion, and so 
forth, selected by other poets, have 
done so. An epic poem, if it is to 
take up and to express, in true Homeric 
style, the legends of a people, must 
comprise no slender qualities. 

Lastly, the tranquil operation of 
such a poem is of an enduring charac- 
ter; and herein too Homer is our ex- 
ample. Which of the Greeks and 
Romans has not, directly or indirectly, 
learned from him? Who is there that 
shall not learn from him hereafter ? 
Had Milton constructed his Paradise 
Lost, as he was at first inclined, on a 
dramatic principle, his drama would 
have been long ago forgotten, or 
placed in the same rank with his 
Samson Agonistes. In the Epopee, on 
the contrary, his masculine under- 
standing, his admirable versification 
and diction, unfolded themselves to 
the light, because they had room to 
unfold themselves. Of dramatic pieces 
we remember sentences ; the charac- 
ters move before our eyes; we feel 
their emotions with them. But this 
emotion, being stronger, is therefore 
briefer ; it passes away. The Epopee, 
with its more quiet working, with its 
proportions too vast for any stage to 
compass, fills the soul, and there 
abides. Thus we may ask, with Klop- 
stock, 


—  ‘* th’ effect that most endures, 
Is it not greater too?” 


And, on the same principle, to whom 


are we indebted for Homer? To the 
School of Song ; that is, to a series of 
ancient masters, whom he surpassed, 
and, reaching the point of perfect 
maturity, left a school of his own be- 
hind him. His name means nothing 
more nor less, than Master-Singer— 
so let it mean throughout all ages! 
Happy he, who in the course of things 
sets his foot on such a point in the 
Theatre of Art! Happy he, who 
with innate genius and acquired re- 
sources, himself advances his art to 
such a pinnacle! Happy he, on whose 
works so much zeal has been lavished 
—with whose name so many various 
ideas are connected! Happy the hero 
of the red and violet mantles*—the 
melodious harmonizer of popular le- 
gends—Homenus ! 





* In the one colour were the rhapsodists who chanted the Iliad; arrayed in the 
other, those who chanted the Odyssey, as the story runs, ; 
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Il,—<—-PINDAR A MESSENGER OF THE GODS. 


Much honour has been done to Pin- 
dar in the course of the last century. 
His scattered pieces have been sought 
out. He has been repeatedly printed, 
multifariously explained and expound- 
ed, translated, imitated. Here the 
great lyric shall be brought forward 
in no other light than so far as he, 
a sacred ambassador to the Greeks, 
employs and interprets the legends of 
his people. 

That he did this is known to every 
one who has read any of his odes. 
And, although some will admit this 
merely in the shape of an apology for 
the poet—forced, they say, by the po- 
verty of the materials, which his vic- 
tors and their prize-contests afforded, 
to plunge his hand into the stores of 
old mythology, and extract from them 
whatever offered—yet a clearer view 
of the Grecian races, families, states, 
and even of the body of the Greek re- 
ligion and poetry, will teach us that 
the grounds of his practice lay deeper. 
Beyond the bounds of mythology, 
what was the poet to sing about? The 
whole history of Greece, in her races, 
families, cities, and states, institutions 
and inventions—every thing praisewor- 
thy and glorious with which the poet 
could compare, or from which he could 
derive, his heroes, ‘proceeded from a 
legendary source. Withdraw from 
him the gods and chiefs of the olden 
time, and you take from him the star- 
bespangled firmament, giving nothing 
in exchange but an empty infinitude, 
an invisible nothing. To think of 
singing and honouring Olympic, Ne- 
mean, Pythian, and Isthmian con- 
querors, belonging to mythic clans and 
regions, in those days of traditional 
lore, without reference to glorious le- 
gends, is to think of singing and prais- 
ing them without a Grecian tongue. 
But how this praise was accorded— 
how these legends were brought for- 
ward and turned to use—that is the 
question. 

And the answer is, in a manner, not 
less skilful than celebrated—not less 
noble than wise. Rude tales were 
softened or avoided. Often did the 
appear with milder features and a lof- 
tier speech, than those of gods and 
chiefs themselves; often were they 
utterly changed. Or an ejaculation 
elevates them, rounds and concludes 


them—either eulogistic of the victor 
and his clan, or inspiriting, warning, 
consoling, completing. In most of the 
odes we perceive this addition; in 
others we can with certainty suppose 
it. Every where the messenger of the 
gods is audible, who, to the sound of 
his harp-strings, adapts, applies, im- 
proves, and refines the ancient tales 
of the people. If the lessons drawn 
from them appear to us commonplace 
—for us Pindar sang not; those le- 
gends were not ours. And yet, how 
seldom are these lessons common- 
place! How well Pindar knew how 
to elevate and ennoble them! Let 
Horace sing of worldly policy and 
pradence, but the Theban sings of 
honour and duty, of praise and glory, 
of virtue difficult, and therefore rare, 
lofty, and eternal—that virtue to which 
he holds out moderation as the highest 
aim—moderation of the powers and 
the desires, and even of happiness its 
self. 

Priest of Adrastea ! 
messenger of the gods! Pindar! how 
thy strains inspire! How they rouse 
and animate the youth! By thee -he 
feels himself transported from his 
nameless, drowsy times—transported 
from his race, barren of deities and 
heroes— transported among youths 
who had a country, who had a feeling 
of conscious dignity, who, on a career 
of high and godlike glory, after the 
ensample of mighty ancestors, trained 
up their bodies and souls together in 
harmonious combination. In thee he 
beholds their beauteous limbs. From 
thee, illustrious herald, he hears their 
lofty sentiments, which thou profferest 
to him—now, as a golden goblet, full 
of invigorating wine, now as a draught 
of salubrious though bitter medicine. 
To the wearied one thy lessons are a 

uickening bath, where he lays him 
dies, amid pictures and statues, as in 
a monarch’s abode. And, at the end 
of the course, are for ever fixed the 
columns of Hercules, with their legend 
engraven—‘ Thus far! no farther 
strive !"’ Immeasurably distant are 
they from Pindar's true spirit, and his 
inmost meaning, who take him, in. 
their imitations or their commentaries, 
for a reckless libertine in song, or a 
drunken, mad enthusiast. His step is 
so firm and bold—the plan of his odes, 
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like that of lordly edifices, is laid so 
deep and strong—his pictures are so 
select—the arrows of his verse smite 
so keenly—that, as Horace has already 
affirmed from his own experience, to 
‘soar after this Dedalus would be a 
vyenturous flight. It is Ether ifself 
that raises and that wafts him on. It 
is there that hia great soul—not fitful 
and tempestuous, but potent and elate— 
acknowledges its native home. Com- 
pared with him, Horace, in the most 
and best of his works, is a cheerful 
eompanion, a mild and pleasing friend 
in others a patriotic Roman, his 
eountry’s well-wisher, a counsellor of 
peace, a teacher of wisdom, tranquilli- 
ty, and temperate joy. He did what 
his times demanded of him and his 
genius could reach. But Pindar, as a 
chief of poesy, wakens and conducts to 
renown. He sings of Greeks who 
sprang from gods and demigods. He 
ereates and educates heroes. His lyric 
art might be termed a species of moral 
and metaphysical sculpture, as he him- 
self likens his odes to living and speak- 
ing images. 


Callimachus. 


To all lyric poets Pindar lights the 


- ways as a messenger of the gods, a 


trainer of youth, an expositor of his. 
tory and tradition. Without poetry 
these would lie like the dead stones of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha. The lyrie 
bard takes them up, casts them from 
him, and behold! they live. That 
maker of odes who, imprisoned in the 
narrow circle of the present, does no. 
thing but praise, or blame, or invite to 
enjoyment, remains a poet of the mos 
ment, and is forgotten by time, as it 
sweeps by. But the lyric poet, who 
looks behind him and before, who 
bears within his breast the past and 
the future, himself sent forth by hea- 
ven, elevates the human soul, and is 
not merely an expounder but a creator 
of ages. With Pindar the heroics 
the divine—we become the associates 
of heroes and of gods. And now that 
the Theban minstrel sleeps amid the 
ruins of temples which his fame sur« 
vives, let the muse but send us one 
other such interpreter of history, and 
lyric poetry—exhausted as it seems— 
will rise again to life and glory! 





CALLIMACHUS, 
HYMN I.—CONCERNING APOLLO, 


i. 
How quakes the laurel, great Apollo’s shoot ! 
How all the temple quakes! Away, away, ~ 
All ye unholy! Phcebus’ heavenly foot 
Smites on the threshold. See you not, I pray, 
How bends the Delphic palm with sudden sway, 
While sweetly sings the poiséd swan in air? 
Run back, ye bars; ye bolted gates, give way— 
The god himself is here! With gladsome care 
The song and pleasant dance, ye gentle youths, prepare. 


2. 
To all alike is not Apollo scen, 
But to the good alone ; and great is he 
Who hath beheld him—who hath not is mean: 
Then we'll be mean no more—we'll look on thee ! 
Be still no harp—no step from motion free ; 
Now mighty Phebus deigns awhile to dwell 
Among his sous, if they desire to see 
The bliss of wedlock, and long years to tell ; 
And where they stood of yore their walks to stablish well. 


BY MR PRICE OF HEREFORD, 


3. 
Done bravely, boys, still tuneful rings the shell— 
But now Apollo’s song be mute and hear. 
The sea itself is mute when poets tell 
Of harp or bow; for both are Phoebus’ gear. 
Thetis, sad mother, o’er Achilles’ bier 
Laments no more when Poans ring around ; 
And that lorn weeping rock forbears the tear, 
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That stone for ever fixed in Phrygian ground, 
A boastful woman * once, but now a marble mound. 


Sing Io! Io! ‘tis an evil thing 
To strive with Gods; who dare with them contend 
Will haply venture to oppose my king : + 
_ Who strives with him to Phoebus will not bend. 
Sing ! for the God, if well your voices blend ; 
From Jove’s right hand we'll glorify your lays. 
‘Sing! for no choir in one day could expend 
Apollo’s honours—many a song of praise 
Doth he inspire—the Poean who could fail to raise. 


5. 
Apollo’s garb, and all its clasps, are gold ; 
His lyre, his quiver, and his Lyctian bow ; 
Gold are his sandals; Phoebus’ wealth is roll'd 
In mighty heaps—such Pythos’ treasures show. 
As on a maiden’s face no hair will grow, 
His ever-young fair cheek is clear of all ; 
Streams from his locks of costliest unguent flow, 
Celestial panacea—where they fall, 
There bliss immortal dwells within that city’s wall 
6 


Hath Art a patron like our Heavenly King ? 

Their skill to him both bard and archer owe : 

By him inspired, undying poets sing ; ° 

He speeds the arrow hissing from the bow : 

By him instructed, seers the future know, 

And oft the leach Death’s sable yoke hath reined. 

On fair Amphuysus’ banks the steeds he trained, 
Admetus’ steeds by love of that fair youth constrained. 


7. 
Right soon, forsooth! would every herd abound ; 
Nor would the bleating goats be thus surpassed, 
Nor want for young ; if o’er the pasture-ground 
His eye benign Apollo would but cast : 
No more the race of barren ewes would last, 
But every dam would teem with goodly store 
Of sweetest milk ; Nature’s ordained repast 
For lambs the barren womb knew not of yore, 
And she would then bear twins, that bare but one before. 
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Men first by Phcebus’ great example shown, 
’Gan build up cities. He with pleased aspect 
On growing cities ever looketh down— 
For he himself once played the architect : 
When four years old did Phoebus first project, 
In fair Ortygia’s isle, the godlike thought 
To le foundations—cities to erect— 
To him in heaps his huntress sister brought 
The horns of Cynthian goats, wherewith Apollo wrought. 
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With horns the firm foundations first he laid, 
Then raised a pile of horns with skilful hand ; 
Round which a wall of horns dispensed its shade 
Thus Pheebus bade the infant structure stand. 
For Battus our rich city Phoebus planned ; 
And when the people into Libya passed, 
In form a raven, he led on the band 
Propitious ; and high walls for aye to last 

He to our rulers sware, whose oath stands ever fast. 


* Niohke. Bi aie + Ptolemy. 








Callimachus. 

10. 
Thee Boédromian some, O God, acclaim, 
Some Clarian: (Thou by many a name art known).° 
Carnean I; so Thee my country name, 
And Sparta ; which Thou first didst make thine own ; 
Next Thera ; last Cyrene’s lovely town. 
From Sparta Thee that Prince who sixth did spring 
From him,* who shared his mother's bed and crown, 
To Thera led, whence our immortal King 

To fair Cyrene’s land thine holy rites did bring. 
11 


He for thy worship built a gorgeous fane, 
And, to be yearly kept a festival 
Within the city fixed; when duly slain 
Whole hecatombs, O King, before thee fall. 
Carnean, hail! on whom tie myriads call ! 
Thy shrine ia Spring the choicest flow'rs attire, 
With Zephyr’s kiss fresh printed on them all, 
In Winter, crocus: while perpetual fire, 
With fuel daily fed, burns never to expire. 
12. 
Pleased was the God to see the warrior train 
The dance with Afric’s tawny daughters tread, 
When Time the glad Carnean brought again. 
To Cyrna’s fount no Dorian yet had sped, 
But all Azin’s Woods inhabited ; 
There the God saw, and showed his own dear maid 
The host, from steep Myrtusa’s height ; where dead 
With her own hand the fair Hypséis laid 
The lion-pest that long on all the flocks had preyed. 
13. 
No nobler choir than that hath Phoebus seen ; 
Nor other city hath he deigned to bless 
Like our Cyrene; mindful hath he been 
How she in olden time endured distress, 
All other gods our people honour less 
Than Phebus; Io, Io, Poean! Raise 
We now the strain Delphi did first address, 
When with thy golden darts, in former days, 
Thou didst make known thy power, and fill their hearts with praise. 
14 


To give Thee battle forth the monster came, 
The serpent Pytho—soon the brute lay slain ; 
For thou didst drive, with never-failing aim, 
Dart after dart incessant through his brain. - 
Then swell’d the people’s voice along the plain, 
With “Io! speed the dart! O, Thou hast sprung 
From out the womb to save ys!” , Then again 
The sky with “Io! lo, Poean!” rung. 
And thus, from that day forth, thy praise hath aye been sung. 
15. 
To Pheebus’ secret ear once Envy hied ; 
‘“* Give me,” said she, “ the Bard, like Ocean deep.” 
He, spurning Envy with his foot, replied : 
‘«* Euphrates’ streams in vasty grandeur sweep, 
Whose depths hide filth in many a noisome heap. 
Not from all streams may Ceres’ priestess fill ; 
But from the surface clear of such as creep 
From purest source, in small but sparkling rill.’’ 
Hail King! as Envy erst, whelm Malice now in ill. 





_ * Gdipus, 





Circassia, 


CIRCASSIA. 


Parr II. 


Prerer THE Great, with the keen- 
sightedness and sagacity which qua- 
lified him to be the founder of a great 
empire, perceived the deficiencies of 
his country, and sought to supply 
them. Russia, with its vast, ill-culti- 
vated, and worse peopled steppes, sur- 
rounded on three sides by ice or de- 


solation, and shut up from intercourse” 


with the world, presented little more 
than a huge mass of crude material, 
inert and useless, until roused into 
animation and power by some vivify- 
ing influence. This influence Peter 
knew was commerce. The examples 
of Novogorod and the Crimea were 
fresh in his recollection; and having 
seen and keenly appreciated the ma- 
gical effects of trade, and consequent 
naval power in Holland and in Eng- 
land, he resolved, by all possible 
means, to increase the commerce of 
his own vast empire. The restoration 
to its ancient channels, of that valu- 
able stream of Eastern commerce 
which had of late years been deflected 
by the greater facilities of sea- carriage 
from India, was an object which pre- 
sented itself to his mind as worthy of 
the greatest exertions ; and the most 
obvious means of securing it was the 
acquisition of all the country interve- 
ning between the supposed sources of 
that commerce and his own frontiers. 
To a sovereign of such vast projects, 
and a character at once so ambitious 
and so resolute as Peter, already in 
possessiqgn of the greater part of 
Northern Asia, an enterprise like this 
might appear neither doubtful of suc- 
cess, nor difficult of execution, and the 
acts of his reign sufficiently explain 
the nature of his views. 

These views having been followed 
up by his successors, and particularly 
by Catherine II., with promising 
results, at length became national 
objects, the attainment of which is 
now as much a part of the policy of 
the Government as any point in the 
general maintenance of national pros- 
perity and security. To these origi- 
nal motives must be added a growing 
jealousy of the naval power of Eng- 
Jand. The Russian Cabinet has more 
than once seen and felt that the com- 
merce go vital to her existence may 
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at any time be annihilated by the 
presence of a British fleet in the Bal- 
tic. To compete at sea with a power 
so essentially naval, and possessed of 
such vast resources as England, the 
Cabinet of St Petersburg felt to be 
hopeless. By land alone could the 
Russian power be formidable to Great 


~Britain, and the statesmen of that as- 


tute and far-sighted Cabinet perceived 
an opening for attack in a point 
— success would be most severely 
felt. 

An invasion of India by an army of 
Russian Cossacks might be sneered at 
as an absurd impossibility; but to 
shake an empire based upon opinion, 
by a combination of intrigue, and the 
appearance of approaching and over- 
whelming power, was a project which 
promised better success ; aud while | 
the Russian journalists have been 
laughed at for talking of negotiating 
with England in Calcutta, the tri- 
umphs of their Government, both mi-- 
litary and diplomatic, in Turkey and 
in Persia, spread and magnified by its 
agents over all the East, have been 
quietly preparing the minds of men in 
those regions for its approach, as that 
of the irresistible power which is to 
be the paramount ruler of Asia. 

The same motives, acting with the 
general lust of extended dominion, 
urges her on to the conquest of Euro- 
pean, as well as Asiatic Turkey. 
Alexander, when he declared the Dar- 
danelles to be the hey of his house—that 
is, an acquisition necessary to his safety 
—spoke under the impulse of a feeling 
too vivid and sincere to be repressed. 
His successor experiences the same 
political necessity, and seeks to secure 
his object by the same system of inde- 


‘fatigable intrigue, relieved by occa- 


sional appeals to arms; and it is cu- 
rious, and may be instructive, to ob- 
serve the application of this system to 
each victim in its turn, with exactly 
the same results. Dissatisfaction and 
jealousy are first excited by intrigue. 
An offer of friendly arbitration next 
ensues, and gives a specious title for 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the doomed state or province. This 
title is asserted on the first favourable 
opportunity—an opportunity generally 
3C 
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created by a continuance of intrigue. 
An offer of assistance to one of the 
contending parties, throws the accep- 
tor, without reserve, into the power of 
his imperial protector, who thus be- 


_ comes the real sovereign, and directs 


his vassal at pleasure, until the mo- 
ment of maturity arrives, when the 
fruit of all these manceuvres drops 
fully ripe into his lap. Such, modi- 
fied and varied according to cireum- 
stances, by the free exhibition of bri- 
bery and judicious application of ter- 
ror, is the course pursued by Russia 
in her territorial acquisitions. In this 
way fell Georgia, Immeritia, and Min- 
grelia. In this way fell unhappy Po- 
land—thus fell the Crimea, and thus, 
should Russia be suffered to play out 
her game, would Wallachia and Mol- 
davia and Servia fall. Already the 
two former, so completely dissevered 
from Turkey as scarcely to leave to 
her a shadow of suzerainte, are go- 
verned, nominally by native princes, 
the absolute though unwilling crea- 
tures of Russia, but in fact by the 
diplomatic agent of that Cabinet, who 
decides on every measure of the small- 
est consequence with regard to inter- 
nal or external policy, referring, on all 
important occasions, to the “Cour 
protectrice” at St Petersburg, and dis- 

osing of lesser matters for his own 

hoof. His system is that of “ Di- 
vide et impera,”—a maxim which ap- 
plies.at least as much to the policy of 
the Russian Cabinet as to-that of the 
disciples of Loyola; and continual dis- 
cord is maintained between the Prin- 
ees and their Legislative Assemblies, 
so that the principalities thus dis- 
tracted are absolutely within the grasp 
of Russia ; and although Boyards and 
peasants, almost to a man, dread and 
detest her sway, there is not a doubt 
that, unaided as they feel themselves 
to be, they would offer no resistance 
to the smallest Russian force that 
might be sent to occupy their coun- 
try. 

‘he like manner has Russia estab- 
lished in Servia a paramount influence, 
by interfering with the Porte in fa- 
vour of Milosh, its prince : and though 
that chief, like its other satraps, 
hates, while he fears, his master, so 
eompletely has he become bound by 
assistance rendered, and protection 
forced upon him, that he too is now, 
perforce, the slave, and Servia a pro- 
vinee of Russia, whenever circum- 


stances may enable her to claim them. 
Protection of Russia! how much of 
ruin and destruction is implied in that 
imposing word! Unhappy Poland, 
too, was protected, and what was her 
fate? Yet not on Russia alone does 
the guilt of her erasement from the 
book of nations rest; for in the first 
partition of that devoted land the 
crime of Catherine was not greater 


than that of Frederick of Prussia or - 


Joseph of Austria; and as success 
begets boldness, the Imperial robbers 
found no difficulty in the scramble and 
panic created by the French Revolution 
and its consequences, when the atten- 
tion of the other powers was occupied 
by more pressing interests, to achieve 
the succeeding spoliations. 

Yet let not Russia presume too far, 
nor calculate upon a like success in 
her projects of aggrandizement at the 
expense of Turkey and Persia. The 
times are changed—the European 
world is at peace, and men have lei- 
sure to look around and watch the 
progress of events, and examine how 
these may affect their own interests. 
There is an eye upon her, awake to 
the dangerous extent of her designs, 
and Nicholas will find that the bug- 
bear of anarchy and danger to legiti- 
mate authority will no longer serve 
as a stalking-horse for his own ambi- 
tious views, nor will the world now 
be deluded by the fallacy—that the 
way to check the progress of revolu- 
tion is to destroy the independence of 
nations. 

Such, nevertheless, are the hopes 
and the projects @f Nicholas, on the 
realization of which he feels that his 
own safety ultimately rests ;. for, pos- 
sessed of Constantinople, and supreme 
over the Levant on one hand, and 
with his frontier at Herat and on the 
Oxus on the other, where, then, would 
be his dread of England—where her 
proud power in India ?—and with such 
objects, as he believes, within his grasp, 
is it to be supposed that the ruler of 
Russia will stop? Can he, having eho- 
sen his political course, and proceeded 
in it so far and so successfully—ruin- 
ous as we believe it may prove in the 
end—ought he, acting consistently, 
to draw back or to halt? He ought 
not, and he cannot, and he will not, 
unless foreed to do so by others whose 
safety or interests are compromised by 
his progress. 

We say that Nicholas cannot stop ; 
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that the safety of his empire is invol- 
ved in the question of his progress 
and success. His is a course in which 
to halt or hesitate might be fatal. He, 
or rather his predecessors, have long 

assed the Rubicon, and must on. 
This is the law which constrains all 
conquerors whose existence must rest 
upon opinion as much as on the might 
of their sword.—A check,—a symp- 
tom of wavering might change the 
whole aspect of his fortunes, and raise 
a host of foes that now crouch inti- 
midated ut the apparent resistlessness 
of his career. Besides, these mighty 
undertakings have involved the neces- 
sity of an enormous military establish- 
ment, which, even at the miserable 


_ rates of pay which it receives, is far 


beyond the means of Russia to sup- 
port without distress ; and she is now 
impoverished almost to bankruptey— 
a nation of soldiers and of slaves. 
The nobles, instead of being occupied 
in improving their vast estates, are all 
civil or military servants, and their 
peasants are continually drafted away 
to supply the vast expense of men. 
In times of war this evil is little felt, 


_ except in so far as regards the drain 


upon the treasury ; but in peace, when 
the pay of the army is reduced, and 
there is no hope of plunder for the sol- 
dier, nor of promotion for the officer, 
when malecontents have leisure to 
brood over wrongs, and to meditate 
revenge—then is the time for plots 
and conspiracies,-for alarms and ar- 
rests, and military executions, and 
wholesale deportations to Siberia and 
the Caucasus. Thus, not only must 
the mighty engine of state that has 
been set in motion be kept moving, 
lest in stopping it crush its engineers 
under its weight, but the minor in- 
struments must be kept constantly in 
use, lest they get into disorder, and 
destroy the machine. In simple lan- 
guage, the enormous standing army 
of Russia, the Million of Bayonets” 
of Alexander, must \be kept in con- 
stant action, lest, like the Pretorian 
Guards, or the Strelitzes and the Ja- 
nissaries, they take matters into their 
own hands, and show up their Sover- 
eign to the eyes of the world as, what 
he cannot but feel himself—their slave. 

It is these causes, combined with 
lust of power and insatiable ambition, 
which foree Russia forward in her 
dangerous course ; and it is only as a 
means of accomplishing her greater 
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purposes, that she makes such sacri. 

ces to subjugate the Caucasus and 
Circassia in particular. But that is 
an indispensable condition of success, 
and therefore to be purchased at all 
expense and risk. It is the costly 
centering and scaffolding of the bridge 
which is to conduct her to supreme 
and paramount power. 

We have already remarked that, 
excepting in Georgia and its dependen- 
cies, Russia possesses no more ground 
in the Caucasus than is covered b 
her forts, or commanded by her can- 
non; and late conspiracies have 
proved, that in Georgia itself encou- 
ragement alone is wanting to induce 
its inhabitants to reuse and cast off 
their present yoke. There are but 
two roads across the Caucasus, by 
which military stores and supplies of 
every kind can be transported to the 
provinces beyond. These are the route 
of Vladicaucase, and that of Derbend 
and Bakou, on the Caspian Sea. The 
former, even under present circum- 
stances, cannot be travelled in safety 
without an armed escort, andthe small- 
est appearance of a decided reverse to 
the arms of Russia, would soon pro- 
duce a commotion that would render 
it impassable. The route by Derbend 
is constantly threatened by the Les- 
ghees, who would greedily seize on the 
first opportunity to rid the country of 
their enemy and cut off his commu- 
nication with his rear. The Caspian 
Sea, it is true, is open now as formerly 
to Russian vessels of war exclusively, 
—thanks to the treaty of. Goolistan, 
which precludes a Persian force from 
appearing there. But even were ships 
and stores sufficiently abundant at As- 
tracan (as no doubt time and money 
might make them), to supply with 
suitable expedition the various mili- 
tary posts and depots beyond Cauca- 
sus with their requisite equipment, 
the danger and difficulty of land con- 
veyance from the coast, through what 
then would chiefly be an enemy’s coun- 
try, and almost devoid of roads fit for 
military purposes, would render use- 
less such means of supply. 

In like manner, the Black Sea is 
available for half the year to their na- 
val force, to a far greater extent than 
the Caspian; but of what use would 
supplies landed on the beach prove, 
while the roads through Mingrelia 
and Immeritia, by which alone they 
could beforw: to their destination, 
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could be rendered impassable by the 
descent of the fierce tribes of Circassia 
and Abazia, from the mountains that 
overhang them? In proof of this, we 
have seen that Williameenoff could not 
maintain his army in Soujouk Kalé, 
with the sea open in his rear, and all 
the Russian navy to supply his wants. 
It must therefore be evident, that 
should any serious reverse overtake 
the arms of Russia in this quarter, or 
should the spirits, and consequently 
the power, of the Circassians be raised 
by any unlooked-for good fortune, or 
the knowledge of sympathy and pro- 
bability of aid from abroad, so as to 
inspire the semi-subjugated but dis- 
contented tribes with a resolution to 
co-operate in an attack upon their op- 
pressors, Russia would in such case 
lose her trans-Caucasian provinces, 
with all her hold upon the Caucasus 
itself, and Persia and Turkey would 
for the future be delivered from the 
danger of aggression or invasion. 

On the other hand, should Russia 
sueceed in subjugating Circassia, 
whether by extermination, or by ex- 
hausting the spirit and resources of its 
warlike clans thus abandoned to an in- 
terminable and hopeless struggle, it 
must be obvious that no possible event 
could contribute so greatly to the suc- 
cess of her gigantic projects. Secure 
from the dangers attendant on leaving 
an active enemy in her rear, and of 
having the communications of her 
trans-Caucasian army with Southern 
Russia cut off; with every route by 
sea or land wide open to facilitate her 
military movements, or transport of 
stores—and with the additional advan- 
tage of having a large body of troops 
placed at her disposal, by the termina- 
tion of a bloody and disastrous war, 
she could then, at pleasure, move for- 
ward her forces, and attack Persia, on 
a scale which the present fetters on her 
power, and the want of resources in 
her trans-Caucasian provinces, would 
prevent her now from closing. The 
occupation of Turkish Armenia, and 
seizure of Trebizond, with the whole 
intervening coast of the Black Sea, 
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might be made simultaneous with an 
attack on the line of the Arras; and 
Turkey fettered, while Persia was ir- 
retrievably overwhelmed. The vision 
of European statesmen in general 
seems never to penetrate into Asia. 
A political mist hovers over the eastern 
shore of the Bosphorus, which blinds 
them to all that may pass beyond it. 
It is from the side of Europe alone 
that they contemplate danger to Tur. 
key—to Constantinople, from Russia. 
Far otherwise is it with those of Rus- 
sia—full well do they know the secrets 
of the Asiatic shore, and the import- 
ance of a footing there; for though 
they feel that another systematic at- 
tack upon the European provinces of 
Turkey, or a coup-de-main upon the 
Turkish capital, would be vain, while 
the eyes of Europe are upon her, they 
know that, deprived of the resources of 
Anatolia, Constantinople must soon 
fall, while approaches from that quar- 
ter would create neither alarm nor 
opposition from the other powers— 
and the agents of Russia themselves 
have been heard to declare that her 
next operations against Turkey should 
be through Asia-Minor.* But while 
Circassia remains unsubdued in her 
rear, such approaches on the part of 
Russia are impossible. 

If in what has been said we have 
made ourselves at all understood, it 
must appear that the Caucasian isth- 
mus, and Circassia in partieular, is 
the key to all the projected enter- 
prises of Russia in the east, and that 
to obtain it is, for her, a stern politi- 
cal necessity. But while every mo- 
tive of interest and ambition and 
jealous rivalry impels the Cabinet of 
St Petersburg to spare no cost for 
its acquirement, does it not follow 
that those whom her projects, if sue- 
cessful, would vitally injure, are equal- 
ly interested in resisting, as far as in 
them lies, this fatal consummation, 
and in preserving the Circassian in- 
dependence? To Great Britain, in 
particular, the success of the Circas- 
sian cause must be held of first-rate 
importance ; for Circassia is, in truth, 





'* This, it is true, Russia has never yet been able to do, however disposed to the 


enterprise. 


Her navy has never yet been able to throw over and protect a force which 


might be landed near Sinope, and march upon Constantinople, while it struck terror 


into Asia Minor. 


This inability to execute what seems to us (accustomed to military 


and naval expeditions) so simple a plan of operations, proves the inaptness or weakness 
of Russian forces in quality, however much to be dreaded in quantity. 
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the point of most immediate import- 
ance to the security of her Indian 
dominions, and to the maintenance of 
that high position\she has held and 
ought to support in Central Asia. 

We are aware that the value of 
both has been questioned by many 
not conversant with the subject, and 
by some who ought to know better, 
and whose admitted abilities give a 
dangerous weight to their authority, 
even when the opinions they advo- 
cate are practically false and Gnsound. 
But this is not the place, nor have we 
time or space to expose or refute the 
practical absurdity of that doctrine 
which maintains that a// colonies are 
alike sources of loss, and not of gain 
to the mother country—that we should 
be far better off without India—that 
we require neither army nor navy to 
protect ourselves or our commerce 
from foreign aggression—and that 
pre-eminent excellence in certain ma- 
nufactures and products is alone suffi- 
cient to protect the interests and en- 
sure the prosperity of anation. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to 
observe that we have India ; that this 
nation is pledged to maintain it for a 
certain period of considerable length ; 
and that the immense mass of proper- 
ty, and the vast amount of interests, 
private and public, which are vested 
there, and which depend upon the 
well-being and tranquillity of that 
extensive region, as well as every 
motive of justice and humanity to- 
wards the hundred millions of people 
who have fallen with it under our 
sway, and who now depend upon us 
for protection, imperatively demand 
that we should watch over that coun- 
try, at least till it is able to stand upon 
its own legs, and to shield it from all 
the disastrous consequences attendant 
on foreign interference—not to say 
foreign invasion. No man in his 
senses would talk of abandoning In- 
dia; no man of the smallest preten- 
sion to principle would dare to breathe 
such a suggestion. India must be 
preserved and cherished for a time at 
least, and the only question is, What 
are the cheapest and most effectual 
means for doing so? 

The principal source of danger, 
setting aside the effects of mal-admi- 
nistration in the country itself, is in 
the intrigues of a rival—that rival, 
the only one. within reach, being 
Russia, whose past conduct and pre- 
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sent measures prove beyond doubt 


the nature of her views. Independ- 
ently of all the territorial acquisitions 
she has made in former aggressive 
wars upon Persia, she has lately made 
two settlements upon the Eastern 
bank of the Caspian Sea, having pre- 
viously secured to herself by treaty 
the exclusive right of navigating it 
with ships of war ; and she has indus- 
triously and unceasingly urged the pre- 
sent young monarch of Persia to waste 
his own limited resources in a second 
attack upon Herat, offering any and 
every assistance in men or stores— 
nay, her ambassador, the Count Simon- 
itch, volunteered to lead a regiment 
on this service. The troops of Rus- 
sia once at Herat, how many pretexts 
might be found to keep them there? 
Far otherwise than on that remark- 
able occasion, when the troops of 
Russia were encamped on the Giant's 
Mountain, and the eyes of all Eu- 
rope were present to gaze on the 
magnanimity (!) which restrained the 
Autocrat from seizing on the capital 
of a friend who had invited him to his 
assistance, in this case, in a remote 
corner of Asia almost unknown in 
Europe ; with every motive for main- 
taining their ground, what induce- 
ment would there be for the forces of 
Russia to recede, to forego so import- 
ant an advantage? The blow would 
then be struck, and the Russian fron- 
tier virtually transferred from the 
Arras to Herat. 

Now, setting aside all considera- 
tions but, those of space and time, we 
would ask whether our Indian domi- 
nions could be regarded as equally 
secure—not from the risk of inva- 
sion, but from the effects of intrigue 
and evil agency, when the frontier 
and military resources of Russia 
should have reached Herat, as when 
they remained, as they now practically 
are, two thousand miles further dis- 
tant, and to the north of the Cauca- 
sian isthmus? And, again, what 
might be the increased @mount of 
danger. to these dominions should 
Russia, having trampled down the 
Caucasian clans, and recruited her 
armies with their fragments, be en- 
abled to advance towards her pur- 
poses in the East, with all the re- 
sources of Persia at her back? Yet 
what is there to prevent such a catas- 
trophe beyond the stout, determined 
resistance of tlie Caucasian, and, em- 
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phatically, of the Circassian tribes ? 
And yet it has been asked, with a 
sneer, What are the savages of Cau- 
casus to England? 

Engaged as England is, perforce, 
in a neck-and-neck race with an ac- 
tive, vigilant, and determined. rival, 
who even now is pressing her hard, 
she must maintain her influence in 
Central - Asia,—that is, in all the 
countries intervening between Tur- 
key and India,—in order to maintain 
that preponderance of opinion by 
which we hold India. This cannot 
be done without considerable expense. 
But how vastly increased would this 
unavoidable expenditure become were 
the full tide of Russian power, having 
swept away the barrier of the Cauca- 
sus, to burst uncontrolled upon the 
wide unguarded field of Central Asia? 
On the other hand, were the Cauca- 
sus secured by the success of the 
Circassians in repelling their assail- 
ants and establishing their independ- 
ence, at how comparatively small a 
cost might we maintain an undisputed 
influence in all these important coun- 
tries, and secure the tranquillity of 
our Asiatic dominions! The advan- 
tages to our commerce alone, lightly 
as these may be held by the unin- 
formed, would soon compensate for 
our outlay. Already do our exports 
to the north of Persia, by the way of 
Trebizond, alone exceed a million 
yearly ; and though occasional fluc- 
tuations must and will occur, there is 
no doubt that a great trade will in 
time be established through*this and 
other channels, which will carry the 
produce of British industry into the 
remotest regions of Asia. But this, 
like other advantages, depends on the 
exclusion of undue and rival influence 
from the field which only now is 
opening to our exertions. Now, we 
would beg to ask, What will become 
of this trade, with Russian forces 
overawing Trebizond from Pshad Ga- 
gra and Sghoum Kalé ? 

And how, it may now be asked, is 
this important object—the integrity 
and independence of Cireassia, and the 
preservation of the Caucasian barrier 
—to be secured? Is Circassia not-a 
Russian province? Are not the Cir- 
cassians rebels? If so, how are fo- 
reign nations to interfere? How is 
England to assist them? It is to this 
point we have desired to arrive, and 
to direct the attention of our readers, 
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We boldly affirm that Circassia is not, 
and never was, a Russian possession, 
and, consequently, that the Circas- 
sians are not rebels, but a brave 
— struggling hard to defend their 
iberty, and therefore the fittest pos- 
sible objects for the assistance and 
protection of a great nation which, 
like England, makes boast of its love 
of freedom and justice, and its enmity 
to slavery and oppression. 

To show that Russia possessed no 
title to the sovereignty of Circassia, 
either de jure or de facto, prior to the 
peace of Adrianople, would -be no 
difficult matter, even were the fact not 
admitted by herself in many well- 
known treaties. Thus, in the. con- 
vention with Turkey, signed at Con- 
stantinople in December, 1783, she 
acknowledges the post of Soudjak 
Kalessi (Soujouk Kalé) to be a pos- 
session of the Porte, and renounces all 
claim over the Tartar nations between 
the Kouban and the Black Sea: The 
validity of this boundary is confirmed 
by the treaty of Yassi in January, 
1792; and afterwards by that of 
Akerman in 1826. But if these were 
not sufficient, all doubt upon the sub- 
ject must be set at rest by the late 
declaration of the Cabinet of St 
Petersburg itself, that the Russian 
Government holds its right of sove- 
reignty to the countries and coast in 
question, solely in virtue of the fourth 
article of the treaty of Adrianople. 
This article, after reciting that Geor- 
gia, Immeretia, Gouriel, &c., have 
for many years (depuis de lonques 
anneés) been annexed to the Russian 


.empire, describes a boundary line 


which, commencing at the Southern 
limit of Gouriel, on the Black Sea, 
runs along the south side of that dis- 
trict, and of Immeretia, to the Pasha- 
lic of Alkaltzick, &c. &c.; and de- 
clares that all countries situated to 
the north and east of that line, includ- 
ing all the shore of the Black Sea 
(tout le littoral de la Mer Noire), from 
the mouth of the Kouban to the port 
of § Nicholas, shall remain in per- 
petuity under the dominion of Russia. 
This declaration was made during the 
discussions between the English and 
Russian Cabinets, consequent on the 
seizure of the schooner Vixen, and 
will be found published to the World 
in the St Petersburg Gazette of 31st 
December, 1836 (12th January, 1837); 
and the question, therefore, becomes 
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at once narrowed to a consideration 
of the validity of the right conveyed 
to them by this treaty, of the sove- 
reignty they ao 


The journal of St Petersburg, it 
may be observed, does not, in refer- 
ring to the countries in question, say 
that they were ceded to Russia by 
Turkey ; it states simply that they 
were placed by the treaty of Adria- 
nople under the dominion of Russia ; 
and, accordingly, in the said treaty 
no mention whatever is made of ces- 
sion. The question then arises, by 
whom were they so placed? It has 
been jist proved that Russia had no 
rights over them ;—the placer, then, 
must be Turkey, and it remains to 
examine what right she had to dispose 
of them ; for of course she could not 
invest another with rights or titles 
which she herself did not possess. 

It is obvious enough, from the 
treaty, that Turkey neither conceived 
herself to have, nor claimed rights 
over the Circassians or their coast. 
She knew that she never possessed a 
foot of land on it, except two insulated 
posts, which she held, by permission, 
from Circassian chiefs. While Russia 
on her part, at that time having no in- 
terest in investing Turkey with this 
sovereignty over a country she pur- 
posed subduing for herself, had ‘the 
treaty drawn up in the indefinite sense 
we see. It conveyed on the one part 
but an engagement not to interfere 
with or thwart the operations of the 
other contracting party. 

The two posts alluded to as in pos- 
session of Turkey, and of which, there- 
fore, alone she could “ie so though 
her right to do so admits of grave 

uestion, were Anapa and Soujouk 

alé; posts erected by the permission 
of the chiefs of the country, for the 
protection of a trade which was mu- 
tually beneficial. We have seen in 
another part of this article, that Anapa, 
which was only erected in 1784, after 
various misfortunes and changes in 
the wars between Russia and Turkey, 
fell into the hands of the former in 
1828, and was confirmed to her, so 
far as Turkey could do so, by the 
treaty of Adrianople. Soujouk 
which was built a few years after 
Anapa, also by permission obtained 
from’a Circassian prince, was in like 
manner subjected to frequent changes 
of fortune, but was at length deéstroy- 
ed by the Circassians themsélves, 
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who, disgusted with the Turks, drove 
them out and razed their fort. It is 
therefore difficult to see what right 
the Turks could make over to the 
Russians, that which they themselves 
possessed having been resumed by the 
power that originally bestowed it. 

The following facts appear to prove 
beyond dispute that the Porte never 
had, nor couceived itself to possess, 
any rights over Circassia, its coast, or 
inhabitants, beyond the questionable 
tenure of these two forts. 

In the first place, there never was 
established on any part of the line of 
coast in question a single Turkish 
custom-house or Turkish authority 
(except the local governors of Anapa 
and Soujouk Kalé); no tribute nor 
homage was either paid to or claimed 
by the Porte, nor was there any of 
those commercial regulations in force - 
which are common to ports within 
the Ottoman territories. On the con- 
trary, large sums were remitted to the 
Pashahs at Anapa, for the purpose of 
maintaining a friendly party in the 
country. The Turks were in fact 
nothing but traders—strangers; who, 
to live in safety; required the protec- 
tion of a Circassian chief. 

Again—during periods of peace 
between Russia and Turkey, trading 
establishments were formed by the 
former government in the bays of 
Pshad and Ghelenjeck, with the con- 
sent of the Circassian chiefs ;' but no 
reference was made, nor permission 
asked of the Porte on these occasions 
by Russia, a power always sufficiently 
scrupulous in’ matters of form; nor 
did the Porte, although notoriously 
tenacious and jealous in all matters 
affecting its commerce within its own 
dominions, ever remonstrate, or lay 
any claim to the sovereignty of the 
coast. Russia acted entirely on her 
undisputed right of entering into 
commercial relations with a people 
acknowledged to be free and inde- 
pendent. 

In like manner, while there was 
peace between Russia and the Porte, 
the former power carried on constant 
hostilities against the tribes of the 
Caucas, even in the close vicinity of 
Anapa itself, at the time in possession 
of the Turks. It is obvious ‘that if 
the latter had regarded the Cireas- 
siatis as vassals, this could not have 
passed without remonstrance, or in- 
volving the principals in war; but 
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neither of these things took place. 
The Turks remained cold spectators ; 
a fact which sufficiently proves that 
Anapa was never regarded as the 
capital even of a district, or the seat 
of any general government. 

Another and unanswerable proof 
that the Court of St Petersburg did 
not consider the Porte as sovereign of 
the Caucasus, or of the “ Littorale”’ 
of the Black Sea in this quarter, is to 
be found in the map published in 
1826 by its own quarter-masters’ staff, 
where a glance will show that only a 
few insulated posts were at that time 
held as belonging to Turkey. 

A strong analogical, if not a direct 
proof that the Turks themselves never 
considered the inhabitants and tribes 
of Caucasus as their vassals, may be 
drawn from a reply of the Porte to an 
application made to it by the Russian 
minister at Constantinople in 1817, 
in consequence of orders from his 
government. It was to require that 
the Lesghees, vassals of Turkey, should 
be restrained from committing hos- 
tilities against the Georgians, vassals 
of Russia. The reply was that Geor- 
gia was a dependency of Turkey, but 
that the Lesghees were a free and 
independent people. Now, of all the 
Caucasian provinces Circassia is the 
only one which has notoriously pre- 
served itself free from the print of 
a usurper’s foot, and therefore, if the 
reply of Turkey was correct, as re- 
garded the Lesghees, it must have far 
more emphatically applied to the Cir- 
cassians. 

We conceive that enough has been 
said to prove that Turkey possessed 
no rights of sovereignty over the 
country and coasts in question ; and 
that the Cabinet of St Petersburg 
itself entertained a similar opinion up 
to the moment when it became con- 
venient to adopt another language, 
seems at least probable, from the reply 
given to the captain and owner of the 
schooner Vixen by Admiral Lazaroff, 
on occasion of the detention of that 
vessel. That officer, who, it may be 
presumed, had his instructions from 
his Government, informed the said 
gentlemen, as well as Mr Yeames, the 
British Consul-General at Odessa, 
that the Vixen had been seized for 
breach of blockade. And that such 
was the fact remained uncontroverted 
till the appearance of the government 
manifesto from St Petersburg, in 
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December (January, 1836-7), which 
shifts the ground of capture to a 


charge of smuggling.and breach of 
quarantine regulations. This would 
imply not only conquest but posses- 
sion, and power to enforce its edicts 
and regulations upon the conquered 
country; and we conceive that the 
facts we have stated, and the actual 
state of matters in the country in ques- 
tion are sufficient to prove the non- 
existence of either conquest, possession, 
or power. 

if these facts and reasonings be 
correct, and we challenge the Court of 
St Petersburg to impugn the-first or 
refute the last, it follows that Circassia 
is a free and independent nation, and 
that neither on country, coast, nor peo- 
ple has Russia any just claim what- 
ever. Such being the case, we de- 
mand why, in the face of Europe, and 
in the enlightened days of the nine- 
teenth century, another brave nation 
should be abandoned to destruction, to 
glut her insatiable ambition? Is it 
that the polished people of these re- 
fined times have quite ceased to be in- 
fluenced by generous and noble feel- 
ings, or that the chord of self-inte- 
rest requires to be powerfully struck 
in order to rouse their sympathies? If 
such be the truth, we are sure that 
were the question rightly understood, 
their apathy would cease, from a per- 
ception of the real interest which all the 
great Powers of Europe have in the 
preservation of the independence of 
Circassia. To Great Britain we have 
proved it to be of first-rate importance ; 
and for the other powers, we would ask 
of France if she will feel herself quite 
at ease in the Mediterranean, when the 
Czar at Constantinople shall, from 
that then impregnable position, com- 
mand the whole Levant, from Egypt 
to Calabria? Will Austria view with 
indifference Moldavia and Wallachia 
incorporated with Russia, and Hun- 
gary and Transylvania brought into 
direct contact with her influence and 
intrigues; Servia become a Russian . 
province, the Imperial dominions en- 
veloped on the east and south, and 
the Italian provinces laid open to the 
dangerous agency of the cabinet of St 
Petersburg, operating from the coasts 
of Greece and Albania, then become 
appendages of Russia ? 

But it is to our own countrymen 
that we would now emphatically ad- 
dress ourselves ; to that nation which, 
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- in order to put a stop to slavery, and 
wash out a great national stigma, has 
paid down twenty millions. sterling 
money, and braved the possible de- 
struction of property to five times that 
amount; which has not only negotia- 
ted and remonstrated with other go- 
vernments to induce them to abandon 
their trade in slaves, but expends near 
a million and a half annually in the 
vain attempt to put it down by force, 
an attempt which we religiously be- 
lieve, though we trust it may ultimate- 
ly be successful, has only as yet in- 
creased the sufferings of the victims, 
by causing a diminution in the size, 
and consequently in the accommoda- 
tions of the slaving vessels, without in 
the least diminishing their nvmbers,— 
we address ourselves, we say, to this 
generous and well-meaning nation, 
and ask them, in the name of consis- 
tency, whether they who have con- 
sented to such great sacrifices for the 
savages of Africa, men bound to us 
by no tie save that of humanity, will 
turn a deaf ear to the cry of the 
noble Circassian clans, who are in 
arms for their own indefeasible rights 
—who have directly appealed to Eng- 
land, the champion of freedom, the 
protector of the weak and oppressed— 
and whose cause, independently of 
every motive of high feeling and hu- 
manity, is vitally linked with her own 
best interests? 

And let it not be imagined that 
England in such a cause would stand 
alone. Those states whom we have 
alluded to as interested in this ques- 
tion could not and would not stand 
aloof; they require but the tone from 
England, the assurance that she is in 
earnest, and their part teo will be 
taken. 

Already has Austria evinced a dis- 
position to the right side, and public 
opinion cannot long be without its in- 
fluence. Ferdinand may be permitted 
to restore the Jesuits, but Metternich 
himself will look more sharply after 
his discontents in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania and Italy, than to permit 
them, if he can help it, to be ap- 
proached by Russian intrigue. 

Liberal France can scarcely fail to 
raise its voice in the cause of freedom 
and independence, in spite of the 
philo-Russian propensities attributed 
to her monarch ; and if there can be 
one measure more gratifying to Tur- 
key than another, it is that of standing 
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forward as the champion and saviour 
of Circassia. Every feeling of every 
Turk is enlisted in favour of that coun- 
try. There is not one distinguished 
Osmanlee whose veins are not filled 
with Circassian blood. Their wives, 
their mothers, their favourites, are all 
Circassian ; every tie of domestic 
affection draws them into sympathy 
with those who are fighting in the 
mountains of Circassia for their free- 
dom and their rights. This is the 
theme in every harem; every wife 
and favourite exhausts her influence 
on the side of her suffering country- 
men. In the simple but impressive 
language of the Cireassian declaration 
of independence, which we earnestly 
recommend to the attention of all our 
readers. ‘* Our blood, Circassian 
blood, fills the veins of the Sultan. 
His mother, his harem is Circassians. 
His slaves are Circassians, his minis- 
ters and his generals are Circassians. 
He is chief of our faith, and also of 
our race ; he possesses our hearts, and 
we offer him our allegiance. By all 
these ties we claim from him counte- 
nance and support, and if he will not 
or cannot defend his children and his 
subjects, let him think of the khans of 
the Crimea whose descendants are 
among us.” Turkey has in truth been 
looking with intense interest towards 
the line of conduct which Britain shall 
adopt regarding Circassia, and we 
have the best grounds for saying, that 
the result of the “ Vixen” question 
was the most painful surprise and dis- 
appointment which the Sultan had for 
a long time experienced. 

Great Britain has thus every possi- 
ble motive for protecting the Circas- 
sians in their present struggle ; self- 
interest, humanity, and the sympathy 
and moral support, if not the more 
substantial aid of other nations inte- 
rested in the cause: and the means are 
ample and in her own hands ; she 
has but to use them. _Is it asked what 
are these means? They are shortly 
stated. It may not be generally 
known (although recent occurrences 
will too well prove the deficiency) to 
those who are little conversant with 
our foreign relations in the East, that 
though England has a very consider- 
able and increasing trade with the 
ports of the Black Sea, she has-not a 
single pendant there to protect it from 
aggression or wrong. By a treaty 
made with the Porte on the 5th Ja- 
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1809, Great Britain consented 
that het ships of war, in common with 
those of all other nations, should be 
excluded from the canals of the Dar- 
danelles and Bosphorus, and conse- 
quently from the Black Sea, unless by 
pected pernatision from the Sultan. It 
was a concession agreed toby the mari- 
time powers of Europe, in favour of the 
Sovereign of Constantinople (whose 
independence all were disposed to gua- 
rantee), and which was considered es- 
sential to the preservation of his capi- 
tal and the integrity of his dominions. 
But these powers did not then antici- 
ate the danger likely to arise to Tur- 
bo from the machinations of Russia, 
or foresee that a fleet constructed in 
the ports of the Euxine itself would 
peril the safety of Constantinople to a 
far greater degree than any force like- 
ly to approach from without. Such 
is now the fact. Russia has at this 
time in the Black Sea twelve line-of- 
battle ships, as many heavy frigates, 
besides corvettes, brigs, and schooners 
and steam-vessels (Mr Spencer says 
aed sail of the line and eight 
eavy frigates), which force she is un- 
derstood to be strenuously augment- 
ing ;—the same gentleman tells us, 
that the sound of the ship-builder’s 
axe is constantly heard mingling with 
that of the stone-cutter’s chisel,—yet it 
is already larger than any which the 
Sultan could bring against it, so that 
this sea may now be regarded as a 
Russian lake. 

No one is more feelingly sensible of 
the danger of this state of things than 
the Sultan himself, who has no more 
ardent wish than to see it altered; 
but helpless and unaided as he is, he 
can discover no remedy—for how 
should he dare to éxasperate, by inef- 
fectual struggles, the Opry whose 
grasp he has already felt so heavily, 
and from which, should it again close 
upon him, he sees no hope of escape— 
no friendly hand to rescue him? But 
should such a friend appear, and by 
making common cause with him, con- 
vince his Highness that he may rel 
upon receiving substantial aid, it is 
impossible to doubt that he would 
throw off the incubus of dread which 
has so long oppressed him, and cling 
to the friendship of a disinterested de- 
liverer. Unfortunately the Sultan has 
had too much cause to mistrust—not 
the sincerity, but the consistency of 
the friendship of Great Britain, which 
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hitherto has peter rather disastrous 
than beneficial to him. But let Great 
Britain give decided proof of her reso» 
lution to stand by him, come what 
may, and his Highness knows too well 
his own interest to hesitate on what 
part to take. Now, in the present state 
of things, the strongest pledge which 
Great Britain could offer to the Sul. 
tan of her determination to uphold his 
cause, would be that of sending a squa- 
dron of her ships of War into the Black 
Sea. The pendant of England once 
afloat upon the Euxine, the danger 
affecting Turkey from Russia is at an 
end. The measures and movements 
of that power would be watched by 
an eye that would never sleep, and 
the Dardanelles once open, there would 
be no difficulty in providing a force to 
meet any Russian armament that might 
issue from the ports of Sebastopol or 
Nicholaef. 

But the question will here occur— 
would the Sultan, who is so jealous of 
his rights, ever alter his policy so 
widely as to grant permission for the 
entrance of a British squadron into 
the Black Sea? We reply, that when 
the stake to be played for comes to 
be that of existence, as it really is, and 
as the Sultan must know it to be, we 
believe that his Highness could not and 
would not, refuse the obvious means of 
safety. He might, and probably would, 
make it a bargain, that the British pen- 
dant having entered the Bosphorus 
for convenience, should never leave 
him unprotected. To this he would 
have a right, and he would have Lis- 
bon as a case in point to refer to, by 
way of precedent. In fact, now that 
the privilege of exclusion is discovered 
not only f have failed of its purpose, 
but to have become the occasion of 
that very peril which it was designed 
to avert, it may become a question 
with the powers who consented to the 
original arrangement, and whose in- 
terests are compromised by the new 
state of things, whether it is fittin 
that this state of things should conti- 
nue ; circumstances having changed, 
so also should obligations, and they 
might well consider themselves entitled 
to demand access to a sea which may 
now become the theatre of momentous 
events for them, and where their own 
growing trade and their commercial 
flag may require the presence of their 
men-of-war to protect it from suffering 
wrong. 
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But again, it may be asked, would 
not such a measure be equivalent to 
throwing down the gauntlet of defiance 
to Russia, and thus become the cause 
of war? We reply that Russia has in 
fact taken the initiative and defied us 
in decds, if not in words; but still we 
do not believe that all this means war. 
She is bold and arrogant where unop- 
posed; but no Cabinet is more rae" 
induced to change its tone when ad- 
dressed with a firmness which it be- 
lieves will be supported. She would 
go all prudent lengths to repel inter- 
ference with her designs upon Circas- 
sia and Turkey ; but were the British 
fleet once afloat upon the Euxine, she 
would too well comprehend her impo- 
tence to risk a hostile movement 
against England. What could she 
gain by awar? The blow would be 
already struck—a death-blow to her 
hopes ; and Russia would probably ra- 
ther do as she has done before—* bide 
her time,” than run the risk of greater 
loss by a hopeless struggle. 

What, we repeat, could Russia hope 
to gain by a war with England ?— 
What advantage could she promise 
herself 2 Where, and how could she 
attack us? On the other hand, what 
would become of her commerce, which, 
small as it comparatively is, to her is 
of vital importance, so much of the 
resources, as well of her Government 
as the private fortunes of her nobles, 
depending on the export of her surplus 
produce? We could at once annihilate 
it, and confusion and discontent would 
be produced throughout the empire. 
Nor let it be imagined that the injury 
would be mutual, or that a suspension 
of the trade with Russia would affect 
the prosperity of Great Britain in any 
sensible degree. It would be but the 
blow dealt by the dwarf to fhe giant; 
a few individuals might be put to in- 
convenience or suffer loss; but the 
whole amount of the trade with Rus- 
sia, which does not exceed three mil- 
lions annually, is far too insignificant, 
were it even obliterated altogether, to 
be felt by England. Such, however, 
would not be the case; it would only 
be transferred elsewhere—for tallow 
and hemp, and tar and timber, are not 
peculiar to Russia—and substitutes for 
such supplies as could not at once be 
provided in sufficient quantity, would 
soon be found in other quarters, and 
in many, of better quality, and with 
superior facility. 
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But, in holding this bold aud confl- 
dent language, we are considering 
Great Britain as she has hitherto been 
known among nations—a power great 
and high-minded, jealous of her ho- 
nour, steady to her friendships, prompt 
to repel insult, to trample on oppres- 
sion, and ever prepared to stand up in 


-arms to defend her own rights and the 


interests of her allies. Is this the case 
with England now? Were she at this 
moment summoned by honour or ne- 
cessity to have recourse to arms, 7s she 
prepared to answer the appeal? Let 
us first enquire what amount of naval 
armament she might be required to 
cope with, in case of a Russian war— 
for that it must be a naval war is ob- 
vious. We have already observed that 
Russia has in the Black-Sea twelve 
sail of the line, and about as many 
heavy’ frigates at least, some of the 
latter mounting sixty guns. Some of 
these, it is understood, are scarcely 
sea-worthy, but their equipment is per- 
fect, and they are always kept ready 
forsea. Thecrews are but indifferent 
seamen, and in bad weather the vessels 
would run much danger. Nor do they 
keep the sea for more than half the 
year, not venturing out of port in win- 
ter, even when not ice-bound; but 
their great-gun practice is said to be 
good, and the men will no doubt gra- 
dually become sailors. 

The fleet at Cronstadt consists of 


twenty-five sail of the line, besides 


many heavy frigates. Mr Spencer 
states them at twenty-seven sail of the 
line, and sixteen heavy frigates, be- 
sides small craft—all fine vessels, and 
well-found and equipped. The sail- 
ors, though superior in point of sea- 


manship to those of the Black-Sea 


fleet, are still far from expert ; but the 
military portion of the crew, who are’ 
regularly trained for the service, are 
said to be excellent artillerists, and we 
have the evidence of more than one 
English naval officer who saw the fleet 
at exercise, that the manceuvres were 
executed in no discreditable style. 
They are persevering, and practice at 
length makes perfect. 

Now, what naval force, we would 
ask, has England at this time to op- 
pose to this powerful armament of 
Russia, were it to put to sea to-mor- 
row with hostile intent? There are, 
we believe, twenty ships of the line in 
commission, with twelve heavy fri- 
gates, and about forty small craft. Of 
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these there are six of the line, and four 
frigates, large and small, on the Me- 
diterranean station ; two of the line, 
and five frigates, large and small, in 
the East and West Indies ; four of the 
line, five frigates, large and small, off 
the Tagus ; three heavy frigates, and 
three small, on the South American 
station; leaving disposable ten ships 
of the line, including four flag-ships, 
we know not in what state of equip- 
ment, to protect the shores and trading 
interests of England. 

«‘ But there are abundance of fine 
vessels in ordinary,” it will be said per- 
haps, “‘ which only require to be com- 
missioned and manned, and sent to 
sea ;"—yes, manned, but how? Have 
we found it altogether so easy to man 
even the few ships that have lately 
been put in commission? And were 
men to be had at will, by bribing 
bounties, by press or otherwise, does 
it ever occur to those who talk in this 
way that time is requisite to teach a 
ship's company thus suddenly brought 
together their duty, and to bring them 
to that state of subordination and dis- 
cipline—that perfect power of co-ope- 
ration and simultaneous action on 
which the force and emphasis of naval, 
as well as military operations depend? 
Proud of our naval achievements and 
ancient prowess, we are too apt to 
fancy that Englishmen are born sail- 
ors—that the very name of Briton is 
enough to strike dread and secure suc- 
cess in all naval enterprises. But 
though such a persuasion among the 
men may be wholesome and useful, let 
not their rulers be deceived by such a 
fallacy. A mercantile navy is beyond a 
doubt most valuable to create materials 
for the crews of our ships of war, but 
let any experienced naval officer say 
how he should feel if called upon to 
face an enemy with a ship or a fleet 
manned withsuch raw materialsalone.* 

The truth is, we are at present 
totally unprepared for a naval war— 
we cannot support strong language 
with strong measures; and therefore 
ought not to use it. But is this the 
state in which Great Britain ought to 
continue, while her honour and her in- 
terest are both threatened? Let the 
nation itself decide, and make known 
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to its rulers that where either is at 
stake no sacrifice or exertion will be 
thought too great to secure them from 
injury. Weare certain that the indis- 


- position of the country to war proceeds 


neither from penuriousness nor want of 
courage. It is rather from the dislike 
felt by people well off to the very 
thought of war, as to that of death or 
any other disagreeable thing. But 
such indisposition will not prevent 
war, or the necessity of war; and if 
we would escape from suffering wrong, 
we must brace up our minds to resist 
an active enemy. Far be it from us 
to advocate war, but let it be remem- 
bered that the very best means of 
avoiding such an evil is to be ever pre- 
pared for it. It is the weak, and not 
the strong, who have most frequently 
to repel insult. If matters in the East 
go on much longer as they have done, 
war will become inevitable, and we 
shall then have to fight at far greater 
disadvantage than now ; for defend our 
Asiatic interests and Indian empire we 
must, perhaps after losing our present 
vantage ground; and if now we stand 
not up boldly to insist upon our rights, 
when we may do it without bloodshed, 
we shall soon have to fight for them. 
Much of what we have here endea- 
voured to explain and to impress upon 
our readers as concisely as possible, 
will be found more diffusely convey- 
ed in the pages of Mr Spencer, who 
appears to have been most favourably 
impressed by all he saw of Circassia 
and the Circassians—and who gives 
many interesting particulars descrip- 
tive of their country, manners, dispo- 
sitions, and character. The reports 
which he and other travellers give of 
their reception there, must go far to 
redeem its inhabitants from the impu- 
tations cast upon them by the Rus- 
sians of being an irreclaimable ban- 
ditti of robbers. The Russians have 
found them what they have made them, 
fierce, implacable enemies, keeping 
neither faith nor terms with those who 
have kept none withthem. The hos- 
pitable kindness and rigid good faith 
experienced by Mr Spencer and the 
other travellers alluded to, of whose 
progress there is as yet less known to 
the public, prove the Circassians to 





* On this subject, as on all relating to the respective states of the British and Rus- 
sian navies, we would recommend to our readers the perusal of the 18th chapter of 
the 2d volume of Captain Slade’s “‘ Turkey, Greece, and Malta.” 
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possess these and many other virtues ; 
and Englishmen may be proud of the 
tribute paid to the character of their 
nation by these “ savages,” elicited as 
it was by no intent to flatter—for they 
knew not that Mr Spencer was an 
Englishman—but by a genuine feeling 
of regard, and a strong desire to bene- 
fit by its protection. 

If resolute enthusiasm in the cause 
of their country may be deemed to 
confer any title to the favourable notice 
of Great Britain, it is testified by a 
long course of successful opposition to 
unjust aggression ; and the interesting 
account which Mr Spencer gives of 
the meeting of confederated chiefs to 
receive the “‘ Sangiac Shereef,” or sa- 
ered standard (which, as he tells us, 
was made for them by a Circassian 
Princess in Turkey), gives fair pro- 
mise that unanimity, the only moral 
requisite for success hitherto wanting 
among them, ‘was likely henceforth to 
give force to their efforts. That 


standard has already triumphed against 
one of the most desperate and concen- 
trated attacks yet made by Russia ; 
and should those who fight under it 
meet with that sympathy and aid which 
they so earnestly look for, no doubt 


can be entertained of their success in 
the struggle which has called the con- 
federacy into being. But the power 
of moral, as of physical resistance, has 
its bounds—and “ hope deferred ma- 
keth the hearts” of nations as well as 
of men “ sick.” Let us trust that 
such heart-sickness—the chill of con- 
tinued disappointment—the sense of 
utter abandonment by those who have 
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been looked up to as the good, the 
just, the generous, as well as the strong 
and powerful, may not bring that 
about, which the unceasing efforts of 
tyranny and injustice for forty years 
have failed to effect, and cause the ir- 
retrievable fall of a free and noble 
people. 

“© What, then,” it may be asked, 
‘« should be done for the Circassians ?” 
We reply, respond to their appeal— 
acknowledge their independence—ex- ° 
tend to them our friendship, and boldly 
declare to Russia, that against the at- 
rocity of an eternal blockade,* and an 
exterminating warfare, we solemnly 
protest. Tell the Cabinet of St 
Petersburgh that our merchants must 
no longer be interdicted t from trading 
with a free people who are willing to 
traffic with them, and let the Sultan 
understand that where the flag of our 
mercantile navy is seen, there too 
must that of our military navy have 
equal access. The coast of Circassia 
relieved—the expression of our good- 
will thus emphatically given, the af- 
fairisatanend. Thetribes of Caucasus, 
supported by the conviction that the 
are no longer alone and unprotiaiih, 
will, it may be hoped, not only main- 
tain their independence, but, restored 
to free intercourse with civilized na- 
tions, imbibe improvement from the 
contact, while the mountains they in- 
habit will remain as nature designed 
them to be, the magnificent boundary 
between two distinct nations, and a 
barrier placed by the Almighty against 
the ambition of man. 





* The word Blockade being a term of force, was adopted for use in the Black Sea, 


where it was necessary to strike terror by facts. 


Regulations, a term of administra- 


tion, was safer for the saloons of Petersburg and London, where it was more conve- 
nient to blind by the wiles of diplomatic language. 
+ One error relative to this subject, contained in Mr Spencer’s preface, we feel 


bound to set right. 


In alluding to the case of the ‘* Lord Charles Spencer,” an Eng- 


lish merchant vessel, detained in the Black Sea by a Russian cruiser, he says that he 
never heard of any notice being taken of the outrage. This is not the case. We 
happen to know as a fact that satisfaction was demanded, and that the owners of that 
vessel, in consequence, received pecuniary compensation for the damage their interests 
had sustained by the affair. 
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Ir appears to us that the moment 
has arrived when it is necessary to 
speak out plainly, and without reserve, 
as to the affairs and prospects of 
France. Illusions on such a subject 
are not merely foolish, they are dan. 
gerous. Our attachment to the cause 


of royalty, and of legitimate royalty, . 


cannot be doubted; and our convic- 
tion that the dogma of popular sove- 
reignty is anti-social and immoral must 
for ever remain unchanged. But 
though principles are eternal, their 
application must be regulated by facts 
and circumstances. The last of the 
Stuarts perished in exile. The usurper 
Napoleon, who established ephemeral 
dynasties over multitudes of people, 
died on a barren rock. The chief of 
the family of the Bourbons has de- 
scended to the tomb in his Austrian 
dominions ; and who can tell, but that 
the young and fragile Duke of Bor- 
deaux, the sole descendant of the eld- 
est branch of that house, may, by the 
inscrutable designs and ways of Pro- 
vidence, be destined either to lead a 
retired and calm life as a private 
gentleman in a foreign land; to die 
at an early period of his existence ; or 
marrying, to leave no issue to perpe- 
tuate his sorrows and his name? The 
wisdom of Almighty knowledge hath 
hidden from mortal ken the secrets 
and events of futurity. It is the duty 
ef man, as of society, to accept facts 
—to take them as they are—not to 
busy himself unnecessarily with what 
may happen, and what may come to 
pass—but to read the ways and the 
workings of Providence as much in 
the present as in the future or the 
past. We have nothing to unsay as 
to the Revolution of July 1830—its 
origin, its acts, or its consequences. 
He who from seeming evil still educes 
good, has overruled the mad passions 
of the Parisian mob—subdued the vio- 
lent and revolutionary feelings of the 
Democratic party—kept in awe by 
strong laws, and even by the suspen- 
sion of the liberties secured by the 
Charta of the Restoration, the propa- 
gandists and disseminators of anarchy 
and confusion—and restored France to 
peace and order, if not to virtue and 
religion. These are facts. The his- 


tory of France during the last seven 
years is almost fabulous. It would be 
quite so to those, who did not find 
‘‘ sermons in stones,” books in the 
‘ running brooks,” and good in 
*‘ every thing.” Who has forgotten 
the Republican cry of 1830, and the 
Propagandist ery of 1831? The fight- 
ing in the streets of Paris for three 
days at the funeral of Lamarque, in . 
1832, when the throne of Louis Philip 
was providentially preserved by the 
simple exhibition of the republican red 
flag? Who has forgotten the Eme- 
utes clubs, ‘ societe des droits de 
UThomme” of 1833, when anarchy 
stalked abroad at mid-day, and when 
the Revolutionists and Propagandists 
of Europe held their open councils in 
the heart of France? Who has for- 
gotten the Paris, Lyons, St Etienne, 
Luneville, and other simultaneous in- 
surrections of 1834, when Paris was 
put under martial law—when hun- 
dreds of houses were blown up at 
Lyons—and when military tribunals 
were established to try civil offences ? 
Who has forgotten the infernal ma- 
chine of Fieschi, the miraculous escape 
of Louis Philip and his sons—the re- 
newed attempts on their lives in 1835 
and 1836—and the manifest providen- 
tial protection extended towards them ? 
All this has passed before our eyes. 
The resistance to the laws has been 
put down. The rebellious have been 
vanquished. The Republican party 
is singing its dying plaint. The sword 
of the Democrat has been broken to 
pieces. The barricades of the Pro- 
pagandists have been scattered to the 
winds. And so strong, so powerful, 
has the government of Louis Philip 
become, that it has even dared to grant 
a general amnesty to the most invete- 
rate of its foes—who are gradually 
sinking back into their original insig- 
nificance and helplessness. We must 
take these facts as they are. 
not chance.. This is not dreaming. 
This is not a mere singular combina- 
tion of circumstances. These are 


strong and positive facts—and he 
must be strangely blind to all the ways 
of Providence—and to all the lessons 
of history—who does not perceive that 
France has commenced a fresh epoch 
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in her existence, and that a new, and 
we believe a permanent government, 
is established in that country. 

In making this declaration, we take 
the liberty to retain all our respect 
for all that was good and praiseworthy 
in the princes of the eldest branch of 
the Bourbon race; and all our con- 
tempt for the arts and manceuvres of 
the French Opposition during fifteen 
years, against the throne they swore 
to support, and the kings they pro- 
fessed to love. There is not one word 
in our past numbers that we would 
unwrite ; not one reproach we would 
recall ; not one line we would blot out. 
We have the same opinion that we 
ever had of the 221 deputies who voted 
to Charles X. an unconstitutional 
and insolent address. The same opi- 
nion of the ordonnances of July. The 
same contempt for the faction which 
made a king and expelled a dynasty— 
and the same horror of men who, for- 
getting all their oaths, vows, promises, 
and obligations, forsook, in the hour of 
trouble and disaster, their former pro- 
tectors, and let them pursue their soli- 
tary course from Rambouillet to Cher- 
bourg—from Cherbourg to Holyrood 
—and from Holyrood to Prague. We 
hold in undiminished respect the me- 
mory of Charles X.; and whilst we 
are not ignorant of his failings or 
blind to his mistakes—we shall not 
forget his amiable, benevolent, and 
admirable conduct whilst he sojourned 
among us, and his conscientious desire 
to act well and to do rightly. The 
ordonnances of July were forced upon 
him by the sedition and resistance of 
those who were afterwards the first to 
lead the mob and proclaim rebellion. 

But we must say more than this. 
We must speak out all we think, as 
we are accustomed to do, “ sans peur,” 
and “ sans reproche.”’ The eldest 
branch of the house of Bourbon never 
loved England. England was too 
Protestant for that dynasty. It is a 
fact which wall admit of no dispute— 
that prior to 1830 the Belgian priests 
—the factious Papists of the Low 

Countries—were excited by the Court 
of the Tuileries to revolt against the 
best and most Protestant ally of Eng- 
land, the King of Holland. It is a 
fact, which is just as indisputable, that 
the Papists of Ireland, during the Liver- 
pool, Canning, Londonderry, and Wel- 
‘lington administrations, were urged on 
by the then Court party in France to 
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insist on the concession of what was 
cantingly called the Catholic claims” 
—and but for the foreign excitement 
and foreign influence, as well as fo- 
reign funds, made use of—O' Connell 
himself would never have been the 
leader of the Papist party. 

But more than this; during the 
whole period of the restoration, from 
the moment when the army of occupa- 
tion left France, to the revolution of 
1830, the eldest branch of the house of 
Bourbon never made any political or 
commercial alliance with England, 
which was not to the disadvantage of 
the latter country, Louis XVIII, and 
Charles X. felt, indeed, as well as ac. 
knowledged, that English wealth, pa- 
triotism, and bravery, had replaced 
them on the throne of their murdered 
and martyred relative; but they did 
not on this account abandon their par- 
tialities and convictions in favour of 
Roman Catholic alliances, and of the 
governments of the north. We do 
not complain of this. The convictions 
of princes are certainly as sacred as 
those of private individuals—and who 
would applaud in social life, marriages 
of gratitude, and family alliances 
merely based on a feeling of obliga- 
tion ? 

Nor can we leave the matter here. 
We have something yet more to say 
on the subject of the present state of 
France, and of Europe, as well as 
of the feelings of British Conserva- 
tives on this most important subject. 
During the restoration in France, the 
true and enlightened Conservatives of 
Great Britain were always prevented 
from feeling an entire and undivided 
friendship for the French Govern- 
ment, by the fact, that one of the lead- 
ing objects of that Government was 
always to surround itself by the high 
Papist party, and to encourage by 
every means in its power the progress 
of Popery. On the one hand, all 
British Conservatives rejoiced at the 
overthrow of despotism, at the down- 
fall of usurpation, at the re-establish- 
ment of legitimacy, and at the return 
of the blessings of peace. But on the 
other hand, their delight and satisfac- 
tion were always damped by the fact, 
that they knew the restored French 
Government retained all its aversion 
to the Reformed faith—all its preju- 
dices against even the old Constitu- 
tional Government of Great Britain— 
and all its syimpathies for the most 
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bigoted and intolerant of the Papist 
clergy. Thus, whilst all true Con- 
servatives rejoiced at the overthrow of 
the usurper Bonaparte, they rejoiced 
with trembling—and observed with 
sorrow that the counsels of the British 
Government were too often either re- 
‘jected, or taken as an unfitting inter- 
ference with the sympathies and wishes 
of the then reigning French dynasty. 
The same mingled sentiments of 
satisfaction and of distrust—of sympa- 
thy and of anxiety—were, are, and 
must ever be felt by the Conservatives 
of Great Britain in the pending, or 
settled, or future questions of Spain 
and of Portugal. Don Carlos is the 
rightful sovereign of Spain. On this 
subject we cannot entertain the shadow 
ofadoubt. But Don Carlos is sup- 
ported by a party and by priests, with 
whom and for whom we can entertain 
no sympathy and profess no love. Don 


Miguel is in our opinion the indubit-. 


able monarch, by right and by choice, 
of the kingdom of Portugal; but the 
Conservatives of Great Britain can 
feel no anxiety for his success, and no 
sorrow for his downfall ; because they 
can have no sympathy for a prince 
who addressed himself to the Ultra- 
Jesuits of the kingdom, and who re- 
fused to listen to the advice of Lord 
Aberdeen, Sir Robert Peel, and the 
Duke of Wellington. The attach- 
ment of British Conservatives to the 
principles of legitimate monarchy and 
hereditary succession, is an enlighten- 
ed, rational, and defined attachment. 
It is not a blind and fanatical adher- 
ence to a dogma, but a reasoned and 
philosophical love of a great moral 
truth, and of a vast engine of social 
happiness and national order. Whilst, 
therefore, the Conservatives of Great 
Britain cannot but feel, and cannot 
but desire the liveliest interest in and 
desire for the triumph on all occasions 
of the greatest social and national se- 
curity against convulsions and anarchy 
—they cannot abandon their moral 
and religious aversion to that Romish 
Churchs which is the author of so much 
of wo, and the source of so much of 
resistance and disorder. In the case 


of Spain, indeed, the objection whiclr 
would exist to Don Carlos would also 
exist against the Queen Regent; for 
though the monarchical Government 
robs the churches—sacks the sacra- 
mental clests—melts down the bells— 
imprisons the clergy—and massacres 
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the monks ;—yet the heroes of the Ilde- 
fonso refused in their revised constitu- 
tion to admit as a right the profession 
of any other religion in Spain than that 
of Romanism. As, however, Roman- 
ism is better than Paganism and Infi- 
delity—and as the natural tendency of 
such a Government as that of Chris- 
tina must be to revive the Atheism of 
the last century—even the zeal and hot 
fiery Papist devotion of the priests of 
Don Carlos is preferable to-the liber- 
tinism and licentiousness, blasphemy 
and immorality of the Government of 
the Ildefonso. 

The “ Gazette de France” and the 
6 Quotidienne;” the * France,” and 
other able French journals of the 
Royalist party in that country, are 
perpetually attacking the British Con- 
servatives and the Conservative press 
of this country, because the sympa- 
thy of the latter for the former does 
not go all lengths, and does not extend 
to their religious and moral as well 
as political principles. ‘This is ab- 
surd enough. The Gazette de France 
is daily eulogizing the democrat 
« O’ Connell,” and holding him up to 
the admiration of its readers as the 
model of Catholic virtue, patriotism, 
and wisdom. Yet the Gazetie is con- 
stantly proclaiming the great maxim, 
‘* that revolt is never justifiable,” and 
supports with energy and talent the 
cause of monarchy and legitimate go- 
vernments. 

The Gazette says, indeed, in vindi- 
cation of its absurd and dangerous 
system, “ Nous croyons que les Grees 
n’etaient pas plus tenus a la soumis- 
sion envers les Turcs, que les Espag- 
nols envers les Maures, et les Fran- 
gais envers les Anglais au temps de 
Charles VII. Nous croyons que les 
Belges n’étaient unis a la Hollande 
que par un traité que ne les obligeait 
qu’autant qu'il était observé. Nous 
regardons le partage de la Pologne, 
comme une de ces grandes infames 
diplomatiques et politiques contre les- 
quelles la verité et la justice protest- 
ent toujours. Enfin, nous soutenons 
les Catholiques Irlandais, parcequ’ils 
ne font pas autre chose qu'invoquer 
les principes que les Anglais ont 
etablis en 1688, quand ils ont chassé 
le Roi Jacques. Nous croyons que 
les Irlandais peuvent reclamer le rap- 
pel de lunion comme en Amerique la 
Virginie et la Georgie peuvent se sepa- 
rer en vertu du principe quia fait la 
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federation, si ce principe tournait 
contre elles.” 

What is this language—printed in 
the Royalist, the legitimate Gazette 
de France, of the 28th September 
last—but a direct appeal in favour of 
revolt in Ireland? Yet the Gazette 
accuses the British Conservatives of 
being insincere in their professed at- 
tachment to monarchical principles, 
and holds up the cause of order and 
good government in the united king- 
dom under a Conservative adminis- 
tration as the Jeast desirable of all 
events, of course because opposed to 
the interests and progress of the Ro- 
mish faith. 

The legitimate party in France 
does not appear to understand either 
the moral or political creed of British 
Conservatives. They are perpetually 
confounding the character of the Re- 
volution of 1688 with the events of 
1830, and regret the last of the 
Stuarts with nearly as much sincerity 
as they do their late virtuous and de- 
parted monarch. The Toryism of a 
portion of the French legitimists is 
Jacobinism ; the Toryism of the Bri- 
tish Conservatives is Conservatism. 

But there is another question of 
vital importance as connected with 
France, to which we are anxious to 
direct public attention at the present 
moment. We refer to the religious 
condition and to the cause of Protest- 
antism. 

We are old enough to remember 
the events and moral impressions of 
the first French Revolution. We re- 
collect how the pernicious dogmas of 
the schools captivated the attention, 
and were conveyed to the heart in the 
enchanting page of a novel, amidst 
the feigned adventures and passionate 
endearments of lovers. A century 
before—and an attempt to violate the 
shred of a priest’s garment would have 
been deemed the highestimpiety. But 
that period passed away, and a new sct 
of philosophers; taking advantage of 
the corruptions of the Romish Church, 
easily persuaded the people not to be- 
wilder themselves with “ teasing per- 
plexities and inextricable mysteries of 
theology,” but to look through nature 
up to nature’s God! An article of 


faith was exposed in an epigram ; 
scepticism allured proselytes bya “bon 
mot ;” and creeds were confuted in a 
song. The luminous and scrutinizing 
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genius of Montesquieu ; the splendid 
levity of Voltaire ; the impassioned. 
and fascinating eloquence of Rousseau ; 
the precision and depth of D’ Alem- 
bert; the bold and acute investigation 
of Boulanger ; the. daring paradoxical 
spirit of Helvetius ; the majestic subli- 
mity of the systematic Buffon; the 
profound anatomical researches of 
Bailey ; the captivating elegance of 
Marmontel; the impressive conden- 
sed thought of Diderot; all these, 
with combined force, assailed and un- 
settled the opinions of ages. The 
sacred office was laid low, and the 
madness of democracy vainly dedi- 
cated a temple to liberty in its ruins. 

The revolutionary madness of the 
people began at length to grow calm ; 
the champions of atheism were con- 
strained to make a retrograde motion, 
and they solemnly proclaimed to the 
French people the existence of a Su- 
preme Being ! 

The. history of Protestantism in 
France is one of almost unwearied per- 
secution. When the Reformation was 
established in Germany, and in a great 
part of Switzerland, the number of its 
proselytes was small in France. But 
Luther and Calvin lent it their aid, 
and at last it penetrated into every part 
of the kingdom. 

Francis I. did his utmost to ar- 
rest its progress. But he failed in 
his efforts ; and soft and conciliating 
measures, on the one hand, and the 
most violent persecutions, on the other, 
were alike in vain. The work of re- 
formation still went on. As yet, how- 
ever, the newly-formed churches had 
no moral bond of union. Fiery per- 
secution prevailed, and the whole 
kingdom reeked with the blood of the 
reformed. Under these circumstances, 
an assembly, composed of deputies 
from all the reformed churches in 
France, met on the 25th of May, 1559, 
in the city of Paris. In four days 
they drew up a “ Confession of Faith,” 
and laid the foundation of an ecclesias- 
tical form of government. The na- 
tional synods, which were held suc- 
cessively from 1559 to 1660, made 
those changesandimprovements which 
circumstances required. 

After various persecuting edicts, and 
a state of suffering on the part of the 
reformed church, unparalleled in the 
history of civilized nations, the edict 
of Nantes was passed. This event 
3D 





oveurred in April 1508, and was regis- 
tered in February 1599. 

From that period to the year 1610 
the churches had some rest, and li- 
berty to profess their religion. But 
this period of repose was short, and 
by various persecuting acts, for about 
twenty-five years after the death of 
Mazarin, the Protestant cause verged 
fast towards its fall. Flattered by his 
confessor, Pere la Chaise, and en- 
eouraged by his confidential Minister, 
Louvois, Louis XIV. vainly hoped to 
feunite every heretic in his dominions 
to the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Edict of Nantes was revoked, and all 
France was covered with dismay and 
despair. Thousands were burned at 
the stake, racked on the wheel, or 
executed on gibbets, and as many, at 
least, perished by the fatigues and 
hardships of attempted emigration. 
Multitudes were arrested and com- 
mitted to dungeons—places of con- 
cealment were crowded. When these 
failed, the hunted-down and miserable 
exile, under bales of merchandise, in 
easks, or amid heaps of stores in a 
ship, or in the skiff of a fisherman, 
attempted the hazardous voyage to 
the English shore. Some suffered 
shipwreck, and the fate of others was 
unknown. Numbers were taken by 
eorsairs, and endured many years of 
slavery in Africa. It has been calcu- 
lated that not less than 50,000 passed 
éver to England. The Bibles and 
Testaments on one occasion destroyed 
at Moentz occupied twelve hours in 
burniag. Five thousand five hundred 
*‘rivres” were offered for the capture 
of a Protestant pastor ; and yet, even 
in those awful times for the cause of 
truth and religion, many zealous 
elergymen continued, though in dis- 
guise, to visit their scattered flocks. 

Deeply rooted piety, which the fire of 
perseeution rendered more fervent, 
procured them guides to conduct 
them, and hosts to receive and shelter 
them. The interior of forests, and 
caverns in mountains became the 
august temples where the pious and 
Seats Protestants assembled, to 

t the reading of the sacred volume, 
to sing the praises.of Jehovah, and to 
Féceive the elements of the holy com- 
fhunion. These wise and good men 
éontinued to keep alive among them 
the great principles of the “ Reforma- 
tion” until the reign of Louis XVI., 
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when they obtained a legal exist. 
ence. 

The modern history of Protestantism 
in France is better known and more 
identified with our lives and expe. 
rience. Napoleon was an enemy to 
Protestantism, not because he des 
spised or disbelieved it, but because 
the great dynasties of Europe were 
Romanist, and he feared encouraging 
any religion which might increase 
their hatred of himself and abhorrence 
of his conduct. He spoke against 
Protestant alliances with France, be« 
eause he hoped to gain over to his 
cause the priests, and the pious por- 
tion of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, by those concessions to their 
ignorance and their prejudice. 

The * Restoration,” with the ex- 
ception of some local persecutions in 
the south of France soon after the 
battle of Waterloo, was a period of 
ealm for the Protestant Church in 
that country. Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. received from the French 
consistories numberless addresses, 
thanking them in the warmest terms 
for the protection afforded to them, as 
well as for the salaries paid to them 
by the state during the periods of 
their reigns ; and no class of the com- 
munity ever demonstrated more sin- 
cerely and unceasingly their attach- 
ment to those princes than did the 
French Protestants. 

It is our firm, deliberate, and long- 
formed conviction, that the progress 
of ProrestTantisM in France is essen- 
tial to her political repose, moral con- 
sistency, and religious improvement. 
The events of 1830 have tended to 
confirm this conviction; and cer- 
tainly the facts which have since 
transpired during the last seven years, 
have come marvellously to the aid of 
our opinion. If we are not much 
mistaken, the able prince who now 
occupies the throne of that country is 
well persuaded of this truism. Hence 
his preferences for matrimonial al- 
liances for his children among Pro- 
testant families, the encouragement 
bestowed by him in Protestant insti- 
tutions, and his anxiety to be allied 
with the Protestant and enlightened 
Court of Berlin. We have watched 
with daily attention the events of the 
last seven years. We have observed 
that, during by far the greatest por- 
tion of that time, the direction of the 
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education of the youth of France has 
been committed to the hands of Pro- 
testant secretaries of state, and that 
the professors occupying the most 
important chairs have been members 
of the Reformed religion. We have 
read the “ diatribes,” and listened to 
the curses of the Gazette de France”’ 
arty against the Protestants, and 
have laughed heartily at the wailings 
of * Za France,” because the Duke 
of Orleans is one of the patrons of 
the French Protestant Bible Society ! 
We have followed with deep interest 
the controversies which have appeared 
on this subject in the French daily 
and weekly journals; and our souls 
have rejoiced within us when we have 
read,—* It is high time for the Go- 
vernment to stop the progress of Pro- 
testantism, and prevent the distribution 
of Protestant Bibles, pamphlets, and 
tracts, by force,’ knowing, as we did 
know, that the Government would do 
no such thing, but would leave Pro- 
testantism and Romanism quite free 
to make their way in deistical or 
atheistical France. 

We are not indeed ignorant of the 
fact that the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and even a portion of the laity of that 
church in France have, during the 
last few months, complained in bitter 
terms of the efforts making by the 
Protestant party in the great work of 
conversion to the Reformed religion. 
There is a party growing up in 
France of no inconsiderable magni- 
tude, which is connected with the pre- 
sent dynasty, and which desires to 
aid and befriend it by obtaining for it 
the support of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. They belong to a new school. 
On the one hand, they are Liberals 
of 1836 ; and, on the other hand, they 
are Romanists, or profess to be so, 

uite as zealous and vehement as the 

esuits of the Restoration. They wish 
to secure to the new Government in 
France the support of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, on conditions too 
onerous for that Government to ac- 
cept, and too intolerable for the nation 
to support. They urge on the Go- 
vernment the necessity for making an 
alliance with the Romish priests, even 
though to do so it be necessary to put 
down by force the growing spirit of 
Protestantism. They are opposed to 
the gratuitous circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures—to the reading and expla- 
nation of those Scriptures by the Pro- 
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testant clergy in the private houses of 


the Ro to the distribution of 
books of a controversial character, 
explanatory of the differences which 
exist between the two Churches—to 
the erection of new Protestant 
churches—to the dissemination of 
par. te Protestant tracts, and, in- 
deed, to every effort at all calculated to 
disturb the Catholic population in its 
blind and ignorant attachment to the 
Romish faith, or to diminish the in- 
fluence of the parish priesthood, acqui- 
red by means of the first communion 
and auricular confession. Mistaking 
Romanism for Christianity, they pro- 
claim the necessity for upholding the 
Romish clergy, and they ask in the 
columns of “ Za Presse” how it is 
possible to separate Christianity from 
the State? This confusion of terms 
of Christianity for Romanism is not 
accidental. The portion of the liberal 
party in France, which is at one and 
the same moment attached to the pre- 
sent dynasty and to the Romish 
Church, is ashamed or afraid of pro- 
claiming itself wholly Romanist, and 
therefore adopts the general term of 
Christianity. The priests are willing 
to accept this alliance, on condition 
that Romanism is supported, Pro- 
testantism discouraged, and the efforts 
of the Protestant Church in France 
rendered as much as possible nugatory, 
by strong repressive measures against 
proselytism. There is an old, expiring, 
Socinian Protestant Church in France, 
to which, indeed, the Romish clergy 
and laity make no objection. Well 
aware that it is useless for any good 
purpose, and that its cold and formal 
doctrines, its worldly spirit, and its 
heterodox doctrines, would rather 
serve than injure the cause of the 
Roman Catholic Church,—they of 
course do not protest against its exist- 
ence, or desire its destruction. But 
the portion of the French Protestant 
Church which is the subject of their 

resent virulent and incessant attacks, 
is the orthodox, lively, zealous, ener- 
getic portion of the Protestant clergy, 
who have since 1830 buckled on their 
armour, and with the Bible in their 
hands, and sound arguments in their 
mouths, have gone forth in the name 
of God and of truth, to preach to the 
Catholic population the doctrine of 
the Reformed faith. ‘“ Down with 
them!” © Down with them!” is now 
the cry from Caen to the Cevennes ; 
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and the Legitimists join in the denun- 
ciations of the Romish Liberal party. 

Yet our hope for France is in Pro- 
rEsTANTIsM! We should despair of 
France, of the stability of her Govern- 
ment, of her continued repose, of her 
‘settling down to peace and to order, 
and of her becoming great in arts, 
science, wisdom, and knowledge, as 
she has been renowned in arms, did 
we not perccive the prospect of the 
spread of Protestantism. That it has 
been spreading during the last seven 
years we are quite certain, and that this 
good work will be continued, we feel 
fully assured. May our well-founded 
hopes not be disappointed ! 

But instruments are necessary to the 
accomplishment of all ends. Provi- 
dence makes use of means. He who 
rolls the stars along could create a 
harvest in every field without the aid 
of the husbandmen. But infinite wis- 
dom has decreed that the grain shall 
be sown in the furrows, and shall re- 
main to rot and die, before it shall 
become the full grain in the ear, and 
be gathered into the garners of him 
who toils to till, to harrow, to sow, to 
weed, and to reap. As it is in the 
natural, so it is in the moral world ; 
and as, “ by the foolishness of preach- 
ing,” our sublime religion was des- 
tined by its Author to be made known 
to countless tribes and millions of the 
human race, so, in France, the cause 
of Protestantism and truth must be 
advanced by means of human agents— 
men of learning, virtue, high acquire- 
ments, eloquence, and zeal. Such an 
agent is Guizor ; and we have there- 
fore resolved on presenting to our 
readers a sketch of his interesting and 
valuable life. 

Guizot, like ourselves, is a Conser- 
vative; Guizot, like ourselves, is a 
Protestant ; Guizot, like ourselves, is 
attached to the principles of heredita- 
ry monarchy ; Guizot, like ourselves, 
believes that a new era of peace and 
order has commenced for France; and, 
like ourselves, he also believes that 
the spirit of Protestantism among the 
rising generation can alone assure to 
his country a futurity of permanent 
greatness, and of truerenown. “ But 
Guizot is a Doctrinaire; Guizot be- 
longed to the defection of Adgier, 
which lost the last dynasty; Guizot 
adopted at once the revolution of 
1830; Guizot voted a new charta, 
and made a new King.” These are 


the charges against him; we shall 
examine them hereafter. All parties 
admit him to be a great man. — He is 
the hope of the Protestants ; he is the 
terror of the Jacobin and of the Jesuit 
Romanists; he is the enemy of De- 
mocracy ; he is the object of the most 
violent hate on the part of all classes 
of the Destructives ; he is the rallying 
point for the French Conservatives of 
all shades, whose ultra-Romanism 
does not prevent them from adopting 
him as their leader; he is a philoso. 
pher, a statesman, a Protestant, and 
a Christian; he has adopted the 
“fait” of the Revolution of 1830, 
and has endeavoured to render it sa- 
lutary to the cause of truth and of 
order ; he refused to leave that Revo- 
lution in the hands of those who 
made it; he has a horror of “ fana- 
ticism ;”’ and he will never—no, never 
—consent to the Movement party di- 
recting the affairs of the new dynas- 
ty. To say that he is not faultless is 
merely to proclaim that he is a man; 
but to say that at this time, and under 
all the circumstances of the moment, 
he is eminently, pre-eminently quali- 
fied for the duties and labours of a 
great Protestant leader in France,— 


and that he is a statésman, orator,’ 


and philosopher of the first rank,—is 
only to proclaim a vast truth, and is 
only the rendering of strict justice to 
distinguished merit, and to uncom- 
promising and admitted virtue. 

In 1787 the Protestants of France 
were not recognised by the state. 
They were excluded from all civil 
acts; they were born, married, and 
died amongst themselves, without the 
registers of births or of deaths being 
‘‘ disgraced” by their names, and 
without the civil magistrate giving to 
their union the official benediction. No 
temple was consecrated by their pray- 
ers ; no altar was allowed to be erect- 
ed by the professors of the Reformed 
faith ; and it was indeed in the “ de- 
sert,” as they were accustomed to call 
it, in the fields, in the rocks, in the 
caves of the mountains, that their 
sighs were heard, and their praises 
and prayers were uttered. The as- 
semblies of the South of France for 
religious sclemnities were * few and 
far between,”—held at the risk of 
persecution and prosecution, and lia- 
ble to be disturbed by the active and 
zealous agents of a fanatical Roman- 
ist clergy. It was under the empire 
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of this legislation that the subject of 
this biographical sketch—Francots 
PrerrE Guittaume GuizorT—was 
born at Wismes on the 4th October, 
1787. Two months after his birth an 
ediet of Louis XVI. restored to Pro- 
testants their civil position in the 
state, and the Revolution of 1787 li- 
berated them from all humiliating 
distinctions, and secured to them the 
enjoyment of the rights belonging to 
all citizens. Such an act of justice 
and reason was of course received 
with gratitude by the French Pro- 
testants; and the father of the subject 
of this memoir, M. Francois Andé 
Guizot, a distinguished barrister of 
the Nismes bar, and descended from 
an old and highly respected Protest- 
ant family of the South, distinguished 
himself by his devotedness to the new 
régime, and to the at once monarchical 
and popular movements of the first 
period of the French Revolution. 
But the father of M. Guizot, soon 
compelled by a sense of justice and 
truth to abandon the revolutionary 
party, and to disavow its fury and its 
crimes, was one of those who was sa- 


crificed for his aversion to anarchy 
and treason, and on the 8th April, 
1794, forfeited his life on a Robes- 


pierrian scaffold. There is a circum- 
stance connected with the execution 
of this honourable and excellent man 
which it would be wrong not to re- 
cord, as corroborative of the fact that 
a good Protestant is a good citizen 
and a good subject. Compelled to 
hide himself, in order to escape, if 
possible, from the hands of the Revo- 
lutionary assassins, he was discovered 
in his retreat by a gendarme, who 
really regretting that he had found 
him out, offered to allow him to es- 
cape, and thus to save his conscience’ 
from the remorse of being an accom- 
plice in his death; but M. Guizot’s 
father felt, that to save his own life it 
would be necessary to compromise 
that of the unfortunate gendarme, and 
he did not hesitate an instant to re- 
fuse the proposed sacrifice, and re- 
mained a prisoner. 

The mother of M. Guizot (Eliza- 
beth Sophia Bonicel) was left a widow 
with two sons, the elder of whom 
had only begun his seventh year when 
her husband was led to the block. 
She showed herself worthy of the 
excellent and honourable man who 
had been separated from her, and of 
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the examples of goodness and great- 
ness which she found written in the 
history of her own family. For her 
then commenced the austere practice 
of those severe and painful duties 
which her friends saw her so reli- 
giously accomplish amidst all the 
trials and dangers by which her path 
was beset during her passage through 
this life. Nothwithstanding the pub- 
lic interest which was felt for her at 
Nismes and the neighbourhood, and 
the public anxiety as to tine fate of 
her sons, she tore herself away from 
all these mitigations to her sorrows, 
and proceeded to Geneva, because 
she felt that.the education of her sons 
required this sacrifice at her hands. 
Geneva, though it had lost its politi- 
cal independence, had at least pre- 
served its schools; and it was only 
necessary to observe the variety and 
extent of the objects taught at those 
schools, and to compare them with 
the splendid intellectual resources of 
the central school at Nismes, not to 
be at once aware that her duty was 
as obvious as it was painful. 

From his first entrance into these 
schools the young Francis took an 
honourable and even distinguished 
rank, and the most brilliant success 
crowned his assiduity and perseve- 
rance; for of all the qualities which 
adorned his mind, the power of his 
attention most astonished his profess- 
ors. Often did his schvolfellows take 
a boyish but somewhat malicious 
pleasure in disturbing his sedate spi- 
rit and his intellectual reveries when 
they observed him absorbed by his 
studies. Sometimes they would shake 
him, laugh at him, and even tear his 
clothes to rouse him; and not unfre- 
quently they were obliged to make 
him experience corporal suffering be- 
fore he was fully aware of their rail- 
leries and vexations—so much was he 
engrossed by his intellectual occupa- 
tions. Hiseyes would then open widely, 
as if astonished at their folly ; and not 
till a loud broad laugh had awoke 
him from his absorption was he fully 
aware that he was the object of their 
merriment, and the butt of their child- 
ish conspiracy. Plutarch is full of 
these recitals of the dawnings of wis- 
dom and greatnessin his heroes. He 
loved to make the horoscope corre- 
spond with the future life, or vice 
versa; and without having recourse 
to the science of astrology, we may 
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say this much—that from this deter- 


mined and persevering application 
when young, the biographer might 
predict the formation of a mind so 
eminently serious and philosophical 
as that which M. Guizot has since 
possessed. There is another fact 
connected with his early history, 
which is indeed well worth record- 
ing. 
It is not at all uncommon for chil- 
dren to find in the unwise indulgence 
of their grand-parents a sort of impru- 
dent protection against the just se- 
verity or firmness of their father 
or mother. Thus in the maternal 
residence of young Guizot the autho- 
rity of his only parent was sometimes 
menaced with being compromised by 
the intervention of the grandfather 
and grandmother. But the good feel- 
ing of the youth on these occasions 
re-established, even to his own preju- 
dice, the hierarchy of the social or 
domestic powers, and he always took 
part with his mother and with her 
authority, even though against him- 
self. Was not this a sort of early 
adoption by his mind of that spirit of 
government, which he has since de- 
sired to establish in France, applied 
as it were by instinct to education ? 
The young Guizot had commenced 
his studies in 1799—in 1803 he began 
his course of philosophy. Four years 
had been abundantly sufficient for him 
to attain a perfect knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, German, English, and Italian. 
According to the system of instruction 
adopted at Geneva, the scholars were 
not merely obliged to read certain 
extracts, and translate certain portions 
of privileged authors ; but by means 
of repeated and varied readings of 
all sorts of authors, in all languages, 
they were initiated in the different 
ages of Greek and of Latin literature. 
Thus M. Guizot, during the four 
years of his study of languages, had 
read the whole of Thucydides, De- 
mosthenes, and Tacitus. As to the 
modern languages he had acquired, 
he knew them sufficiently well to speak 
them with facility—and as to German, 
he could converse in it with as much 
fluency as in French. His success in 
the acquisition of languages was not, 
however, the result of any pleasure 
enjoyed in their attainment, but of a 
docility of spirit, great industry, and 
conviction of their utility. Greek 
literature had for him the greatest at- 
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tractions. When, however, he com- 
menced his ‘* Cours de Philosophie,” 
his mind seemed to awaken to a new 
region of intelligence. From this 
moment his reason began to have full 
sway. It was from this epoch that 
he always dates what he terms the 
liberty of his life. His younger years 
merely recall to him recollections of a 
very doubtful character ; but from the 
day when his mind was no longer ob- 
liged to accept as a law the opinions 
and thoughts of his professor; when 
his opinions were placed under the 
sole responsibility of his own reason ; 
aud when he could march in all its 
force, and with all its liberty ; then 
all the actions of his life became im- 
pressed on his memory, and to this 
day he will converse of all the think- 
ings and mental discoveries of those 
hours, as though they had transpired 
but yesterday. It would be puerile, 
when writing the memoirs of such a 
man as M. Guizot, to render an ac- 
count of all the academic honours 
conferred upon him as the reward for 
his diligence and progress; but when 
he left the classes in 1805, his suecess 
had been so marked and transcendent, 
that his professors did not hesitate to 
predict for him a brilliant career. 

Having accomplished the object she 
proposed, by her residence at Geneva, 
Madame Guizot returned with her 
sons to Languedoc, there to fulfil on 
her part those filial duties to her then 
aged parent, which she knew so well 
how to perform. Her eldest son left 
the maternal home soon afterwards, 
and proceeded to Paris to study the 
principles of law and of justice. On 
quitting his beloved parent, he took 
with him, however, her stern and in- 
flexible love of virtue and truth,—and 
had no object in residing at Paris but 
to prepare for the future and import- 
ant duties of an active life. 

This period in the life of a young 
man is at once the most critical and 
the most important. The connexions 
and even acquaintanceships contracted 
at the threshold of the world, and at 
the entrance into society, ordinarily 
decide the future movements of a 
young man. M. Guizot ‘was, from 
various causes, thrown into the society 
of the members and defenders of the 
former Directory—and the trial for 
him was therefore most perilous. But 
the nature of his character protected 
him against the evils of so frivolous a 
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society ;-- and the licentiousness of 
manners which then reigned, could not 
but wound the principles and tastes of 
a young man, austere and romantic, 
philosophical and devout. Thus this 
epoch of liberation from control, so 
long desired and dreamt of by young 
men, was for Guizot a period of pro- 
found ** ennui,” nor was he able at 
that time to study profoundly, as 
young men in France can now, the 
principles of public right. In that 
period, when Napoleon was engaged 
in changing all the surrounding Re- 
publics which had been so mouided by 
the Directory as to correspond with 
that of Franee, into new forms and 
models, to be similar to the French 
empire; and when the Usurper set 
about his maritime expedition against 
England, collecting a flotilla of 2000 
small vessels, manned by 16,000 
sailors, capable of carrying an army 
of 160,000 men, 9000 cavalry, and a 
numerous artillery,—the principles of 
public right were ,not taught, but 
merely a knowledge of the existing 
legislation. The first year was then 
to Guizot a year nearly lost. The 
acquaintance he formed shortly after- 
wards with some distinguished men, 
and above all with M. Steipfer, the 
former minister of Switzerland at 
Paris, was the means of introducing 
him to a better path. The philoso- 
meee experience of M. Stcipfer, and 
is profound studies in theology, en- 
abled his young friend to satisfy him- 
self as to some questions which had 
for a long time past occupied his 
mind. The frivolous scepticism of 
that period of French history thus 
produced no influence on the mind of 
M. Guizot, and all doubts and dif- 
ficulties were removed by the counsels 
and experience of M. Steipfer. Under 
the auspices of his friend and his host 
—for M. Guizot resided in the country- 
house of that excellent and able man 
—he studied, in the years 1807 and 
1808, the philosophy of Kant, and 
German literature, as well as put in 
execution his project of recommencing 
his classical studies. This was a sin- 
gular and peculiar resolution; but it 
is not doubtful that the perseverance 
with which he pursued the accom- 
plishment of this self-imposed task, 
has contributed, more than any thing 
else, to give him that solid knowledge, 
which is the foundation of his talent 
and suecess. This education of him- 


self, confided by himself to himself, 
whilst it announced a resolution of 
mind, and a love of acquirements very 
seldom possessed, could not fail at the 
same time of giving ‘to his unaided 
studies more of certainty and of 
breadth. The friendship of M. Steip- 
fer was not only precious to M. 
Guizot from the direct action which 
it exercised over his historical and 
philosophical studies, but to it was in- 
debted for the acquaintance of M.# 
Suard, by whose instrumentality he 
became acquainted with Mademoiselle 
Pauline de Meulan. At that period 
this distinguished woman edited the 
“ Publiciste’’ with great success ; but 
a serious and protracted illness attack- 
ed her, and she feared that her labours 
would be interrupted, when an un- 
known hand wrote to her to entreat 
that her mind might be unanxious as 
to the fate of her valuable work, and 
that if zeal and assiduity could replace 
for some time the talent which the 
readers of the “ Publiciste” had been 
accustomed to find in the columns of 
that publication, she might rely on 
the exactitude and care of her anony- 
mous correspondent. The offer was 
accepted, and it was not till after a 
long convalescence, that she was aware 
that it was to M. Guizot she was in- 
debted for these signal services. The 
literary vocation of M. Guizot was 
encouraged by his frequent contact 
with men of talent and acquirements 
in the saloon of M. Suard, where at 
that period they were wont to assem- 
ble. His essays in the ‘ Pubiiciste’’ 
were soon followed by his first work, 
“¢ Le Dictionnaire des Synonymes.” 
If this book had no other value, it 
would be curious as the starting point 
of an eminent and illustrious mind. 
His philosophical introduction “ On 
the Peculiar Character of the French 
Language,” is worthy of an attentive 
perusal ; and in it is discoverable his 
faculty of getting rid of details—of 
disencumbering the subject of what is 
mere ornament, and of relying on, and 
enforcing general principles. Take 
an example: ‘“ En general on cherche 
peuen France a donner aux études 
une direction philosophique: les 
theories nous sont peu familiéres.. On 
dirait que la contention d’ésprit, et 
lexamen qu’elles nécessitent nous font 
peur; elles seules cependant peuvent 
contenir de grandes vues et des mie 
positives ; elles seules peuvent mettre 
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de l'ensemble et dans nos idées et dans 
nos opinions.” 

The introduction to the first vo- 
lume of the “ Lives of the French 
Poets” presented the same character- 
istics. It was easy to see that the 
historical and philosophical studies of 
the author had already prepared him 
to discuss great subjects with a mas- 
culinc mind; there was even a super- 
abundance .of knowledge ; there was 

®a sort of anxiety to develope idcas ; 
an overflowing of original thought ; 
and if there was any fault in this 
composition, it was that it was too 
good for the subject. His mind, 
however, soon seized on a vast and 
important subject—and his translation 
of “ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall,” en- 
riched by valuable notes, soon gave 
vent to his pent up powers, and de- 
monstrated how profound and varied 
was his historical knowledge. About 
the same period (1814), he also trans- 
lated the work of “ Rehfu's” entitled 
“ ? Espagne en 1808,” which had no 
ordinary success, and contributed to 
raise his already extensive literary re- 
putation. M. Guizot returned, how- 
ever, to his favourite study—theo- 


logy, combined with history—and de- 
voted much time to the * Primitive 


history of Christianity.” These stu- 
dies were as dear to him as they 
were valuable to others, and whilst 
they benefited the world, they enlar- 
ged his mind, and taught him to 
take a vast and comprehensive view 
of the ways of God, and the move- 
ments of Providence. Yet his lite- 
rary occupations did not prevent him 
from mixing in society, and cultiva- 
ting the friendship of his numerous 
friends ; above all, after he had 
abandoned a country for a city life. 
In 18}1, he went a great deal into 
society—mixed ‘with the celebrated 
characters of that time—and the 
Abbé Morellet, Chateaubriand, M. 
de Fontanes, the Chevalier de Bonf- 
flers, Madame d’Hondetat, and Ma- 
dame. de Remusat, he had the ho- 
nour of reckoning among his friends. 
At the close of the year 1812, he mar- 
ried the celebrated Mademoiselle de 
Meulan, himself a young man, and 
his wife of much more advanced 
years. It was a marriage of appro- 
bation, of respect, of confidence, of 
mutual tastes and sentiments, but no 
one can pretend that it is what is 
called a marriage of passion or of 
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first love. M. Guizot was, indeed? 
only a young man of twenty-five ; but 
his quiet, steady, reasoning, philoso- 
phical habits were those of a man of 
forty years of age. Madame Guizot 
preserved, to the end of her life, a re- 
markable influence over her husband. 
This has been attributed to the pecu- 
liar character of that lady. She had 
so ardent a desire after perfection, 
both for herself and her husband, 
that she had her eyes perpetually oc- 
cupied in examining the defects of 
their characters, and in pointing out 
how it would be possible to remedy 
them. Her inflexible reason, far from 
consenting to pass over in silence the 
faults of those she loved, looked on 
such a line of proeceding as a culpable 
connivanec. She used to say that the 
indifferent might be indulgent, for their 
want of love admitted, and almost ac. 
quiesced in the faults of those they 
professed to esteem; but that she 
would think herself guilty towards 
those who had a right to her mind and 
heart, if she treated them with such 
weakness; and that her friends were 
worthy of the anxiety she felt, and the 
trouble she took to render them 
worthy, in their turn, of the increa- 
sing affection she wished to bear them. 
This constant effort on the part ot 
Madame Guizot to exalt her husband, 
herself, and her friends to a perfecta- 
bility of character and attainments, 
would have produced, on self-satisfied 
and irritable minds, a bad operation: 
but with M. Guizot the reverse was 
the case. Instead of harassing or 
annoying, it roused and excited him 
—and his friends and enemies all 
admit that his talent is indeed most 
perfectible, and that he is making a 
constant and daily progress. Indeed, 
there can be little doubt that a large 
portion of his self-knowledge, self- 
control, and self-vigilance must be 
due to the admirable exigencies of. his 
excellent friend, of whose memory he 
speaks in the terms of a glowing and 
Christian philosopher—whose life was 
most dear to him—whose death was 
most regretted—and whose Jast mo- 
ments he watched over with affection 
and devotion. M. Guizot regrets to 
this day her loss—not merely as a 
wife, but as a friend—whose counsels 
tended to form his character, and 
whose example was not less valuable 
than her precepts. 

In 1812, M. Guizot was appointed 
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by M. de Fontanes to the Chair of 
Professor of Modern History at the 
University. Up to that period, the 
Chair of both Ancient and Modern 
History had been occupied by M. 
Lacratelle. It was now divided, and 
M. Guizot has established for himself 
in that capacity a reputation which 
can never die. At that moment com- 
menced his relations with Roger Col- 
lard, the professor of the history of 
philosophy — and an intimacy of 
thought and feeling was established, 
which has lasted for twenty-four 
years—and is now as warm and vigo- 
rous as ever, 

When M. de Fontanes announced 
to M. Guizot his appointment to the 
Chair of Modern History at the Uni- 
versity, he spoke to him at some 
length, and with much force, of the 
importance which he attached to his 
opening speech. “ The Emperor 
reads them all,” said De Fontanes, 
“so take care you find a suitable 
place for his eulogium.” It was 
thought that M. Guizot, a young 
man just entering into life, raised to 
so distinguished a position, would not 
hesitate to speak with effusion and 
eloquence of the then victorious and 
triumphant Usurper. But M. Guizot 
was made of very different stuff. It 
was not that he did not appreciate his 
talents or admit his courage—but M. 
Guizot was no lover of usurpation— 
no friend to absolute and Imperial 
Governments—and no flatterer of him 
who wore a crown through ambition 
and by blood. It is not known whe- 
ther Bonaparte did or did not look 
over this inauguration speech of the 
young Professor ; but if he did so, he 
found no reference to his own name. 
M. Guizot had no wish to become a 
politician, Freedom of thought occu- 
pied him more than freedom of politi- 
cal institutions ; but yet, on suitable 
occasions, he did not hesitate to pro- 
claim his fixed and philosophical opi- 
nions. On one of these occasions, at 
the close of 1811, or in the beginning 
of 1812, M. Pasquier and Madame 
de Remusat proposed to Napoleon to 
name M. Guizot to the post of Auditor 
to the Council of State. The Duke 
of Bassano, then the right-hand man 
of Napoleon, directed the young can- 
didate to prepare a “ Mémoire” on an 
important question which was at that 
moment under discussion. The ques- 
tion was, whether an exchange of 
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English prisoners should be made for 
French prisoners who were captive in 
Great Britain. This projected, or 
said to be projected, exchange was 
never seriously desired by Napoleon, 
for he imagined that England would 
be more embarrassed and annoyed by 
having to maintain those prisoners 
than she would be rejoiced to have 
her soldiers and sailors back again; 
and at that period he was in no want 
of soldiers to fight. The ‘* Mémoire’” 
of M. Guizot was written in favour of 
the prompt conclusion of the negotia- 
tion, which Napoleon was by no 
means anxious to terminate. This 
specimen of the opinions of M. Guizot 
was not then favourable to him in the 
eyes of the Duke or of the Emperor ; 
and he returned to his literary studies 
and occupations. This is one of a 
vast number of specimens of the inde- 
pendence and elevation of the mind 
and character of M. Guizot. ; 

The students of the Normal School 
remember to this hour the effects of 
his lectures on Modern History at the 
University. From that epoch, the 
study of history took its just rank in 
public education in.France ; and men 
of distinguished minds began to pene- 
trate with ardour into the depths of a 
science which had been so long and 
so lamentably neglected. 

The enemies of M. Guizot bring 
against him the charge of coldness for 
the Imperial régime, and of a secret 
attachment to the House of Bourbon. 
If this be a charge worthy of confuta- 
tion, it may be met by the following - 
observations :—For our own parts, we 
should be by no means inclined to 
apologize for such a coldness, or for 
such an attachment, The Imperial 
régime was neither favourable to mind 
nor to matter—to philosophy, nor to 
reason—to literary men nor to states- 
men—and certainly neither to liberty 
nor to constitutional government and 
progress. How, then, was it possible 
that M. Guizot, as a man of vast mind 
and gigantic acquirements, could feel 
otherwise than coldly towards the 
Imperial Government? M. Guizot, in 
the world in which he lived, had con- 
tracted some acquaintanceship and 
even friendship for the enlightened 
portion of the aristocracy of the 
eighteenth century—for Madame de 
Tessé and the Princess d’Hénin. But 
at that period of French history an 
organized Bourbon party did not exist 
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in France; and though, after the 
events of 1814, there were many who 
pretended always to have cherished in 
their hearts the liveliest sentiments of 
devotion for the House of Bourbon— 
their protestations were generally 
false—the Bourbons had \been forgot- 
ten in the long emigration of them- 
selves and their real partisans—and in 
the Wars of the Republic—the Direc- 
tory—the Consulate—and the Empire. 
So true is this, that the youths of 
France at the schools, in 1814, receiv- 
ed with astonishment, mingled with 
ineredulity, the intelligence that the 
old family of the Bourbons was not 
entirely extinct. Far from preparing 
for a restoration of the exiled princes, 
M. Guizot left wholly to Providence 
the disposal of such an event—and 
occupied his mind with preparing the 
rising generation to fulfil with honour 
and advantage to themselves and their 
country the duties which might de- 
volve upon them. In one word, M. 
Guizot, though convinced that usur- 
pation was seldom permanent, and that 
legitimacy was even more essential to 
the liberties and progress of the peo- 
ple than to the security of the throne 
and the rights of the monarch, kept 
himself wholly aloof from all court 
intrigues, and from all political com- 
binations ; so that when the Restora- 
tion took place in March 1814, he was 
residing tranquilly at Nismes with his 
mother, whose declining years he was 
watching over and soothing, after a 
leng absence. 

And here we must be allowed to 
pause for a few moments to vindicate 
M. Guizot from the charge of being 
alternately an imperialist, a legitimist, 
and a revolutionist. We have seen 
that he was never an imperialist. He 
was a legitimist in principle, but with 
rational liberty, Protestantism, and 
toleration. He was never a revolu- 
tionist ; never in his boyhood—never 
in his youth—never in his manhood— 
and never in his maturer years. He 
has accepted the “ facts” of the pe- 
riods in which he has lived, not to pro- 
fit by them, but to endeavour to ex- 
tract sweet from bitter—good from 
evil—and to leave the world, if possi- 
ble, better than he found it. We have 
not always thought with him as to the 
means by which an end should be ac- 
complished—but we acquit him of all 
selfishness, obstinacy, ingratitude, or 
fickleness. 
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On the return of M. Guizot to Paris, 
he was pointed out to the Abbé de 
Montesquieu, of M. Royer Collard, as 
a man eminently qualified to fill the 
post of secretary-general to the Minis. 
ter of the Interior. This act of M. 
Royer Collard was one of friendship 
—his nomination one of wisdom. The 
Government of Louis XVIII., at the 
same time that it placed at. the head of 
affairs a great seigneur, an ecclesiastic, 
an old royalist, wished, very naturally 
and very properly, to evince its real 
impartiality, by placing near him a 
bourgeois, a Protestant, and a man of 
progressive opinions. This was the 
origin of M. Guizot’s political career. 
It was alike honourable to himself aud 
to the Government, which sought to 
profit from his wise and able ser- 
vices. 

Thus M. Guizot became the repre- 
sentation of what was best and most 
durable in the new and changed 
France, in an administration whose 
principal element was necessarily, and 
perhaps wisely, the France of 1790. 
This introduction of M. Guizot into 
the government of the country, though 
only in a secondary character, was one 
of the many proofs of the wisdom and 
ability of Louis XVIII.; and M. Gui- 
zot, in accepting the functions confided 
to his execution, showed at once a just 
desire to reply to the bounty and con- 
fidence of his king, and a wish to se- 
cure the progress of rational liberty, 
and of wise, temperate, and well con- 
sidered reforms. No principles were 
compromised by this union. No sa- 
erifice was made of just partialities, or 
of well-founded preferences. But the 
government was enlightened by the 
advice of M. Guizot—and M. Guizot 
was kept from advancing too rapidly 
by the prudence of the court and the 
monarch. In the post which M. Gui- 
zot occupied, he endeavoured by every 
means in. his power to prevent the 
ascendency of the Jesuit and ultra- 
Roman Catholic party—he took care 
that the royal family should know that 
the Protestants of France would yield 
to none in their conservative and mo- 
narchical principles—and he laboured 
to impress on the Government the duty 
of striving against a re-actionary spi- 
rit—of forgetting, if possible, the events 
of the last twenty years—and of giving 
to France a representative and yet 
monarehical government—resembling 
as much as possible the magnificent 
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and glorious edifice of the British con- 
stitution. 

When, in 1815, M. Guizot was a 
pointed secretary-general to the Mi- 
nister of Justice, he exclaimed, with 
Berryer, ‘* No re-actions !” “ No scaf- 
folds!” ‘ No violences!” He was 
also opposed to the execution of Mar- 
shal Ney—and, with Berryer, desired 
that the Restoration might be kept 
pure from the blood of even liberal 
fanatics. 

The Restoration in France was lost 
by the ultra-Roman Catholic party. 
This is a fact which all will do well to 
remember—and which history will not 
fail to record. But besides this, the 
Restoration was betrayed by those 
who professed to desire its conti- 
nuance, and who vowed for the 
princes of Bourbon an undying gra- 
titude and love. M. Guizot belonged 
to neither of those parties. He did 
not belong to the Villeles, Comrys, 
Queieus, and Polignacs of France, 
on the one hand—nor to the Perier 
and Foy party, on the other. He 


loved his king—and he loved the 
charta—but he loved liberty with the 
former—and progress and order with 


the latter. He was not ultra enough 
to please those who deceived the 
throne—nor “ liberal’ enough to sa- 
tisfy those who were ever engaged in 
undermining it. ‘“ Yet in after years 
M. Guizot joined the Perier party!” 
Yes—the moderate, sensible, enlight- 
ened portion of that party he did join 
at 1830. But why? Because he was 
altered? No: but because they were 
changed. Casimir Perier deplored 
the Restoration, and regretted his 
princes to the last moments of his life; 
and we know him to have declared to 
an orderly officer of the former Empe- 
ror of the French, “ that he should 
indeed die happy if he could believe 
that France would enjoy thenceforward 
the same degree of liberty that she had 
possessed under the Bourbons.” M. 
Guizot joined the improved, modera.- 
ted, and wise portion of the Perier 
party in 1830—to save the remnants 
of the throne from destruction by the 
Propagandists and Revolutionists of 
that threatening epoch. We assert 
then with confidenee, that M. Guizot 
had not changed. He-was in 1830 
what he was at the period of his life 
we are now contemplating. From 
great positive evil he was anxious to 
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extract some good—and at least to 
save France from a repetition of the 
scenes of the republic. The ultra. 
Romanism of the court likewise dis. 
gusted him—and though he wept bit. 
ter tears over the fatal ordonnances of 
July, he felt that he owed a duty to 
his country even before that which he 
owed to his king ; and he rushed forse 
ward to aid in saving France from the 
sanguinary re-action of the horrors of 
1793. But to return to 1815. 

M. Guizot has had a charge brought 


against him by his former admirers, — 


when it was hoped he would support 
democracy against monarchy — and 
the barricades against the throne; that 
he “ emigrated to Gand” with Louis 
XVIII., and was the editor of the 
official «‘ Moniteur”’ there published by 
the French princes. Now, though we 
are amongst those who honour the 
faithful servants of the Bourbon fa- 
mily, and who should consider it no 
sort of reproach to have been among . 
the number of those emigrants to 
Gand, on the return of the Usurper 
from Elba to Paris with his blood- 
stained banners, hoping onee more to 
involve Europe in a general confla- 
gration ; yet it is mot true that M. 
Guizot can be, with propriety, called 
an emigrant, and it is wholly false 
that he edited the “ Moniteur de 
Gand.”’ After the 20th March, 1815, 
far from following Louis XVIII. to 
Gand, M. Guizot remained at Paris, 
returned to his post of professor of 
history, and to his functions as a lite- 
rary man, peaceably attending to his 
duties and his books. Towards the 
end of May, indeed, when it was evi- 
dent that Europe would not treat with 
the Usurper, who had broken his word 
and his vow, and when it appeared 
very probable that Louis XVIII, 
would return to France, those ‘who 
desired to see less of the Jesuit party 
—less of the old French monarchical 
policy, and more of the nature and 
character of the British constitution 
in the government of the Bourbons, 
thought it indispensable that Louis 
XVIII. should be informed, that it 
would be essential that the charta 
should be more religiously observed ; 
and that M. de Blacas, the chief of 
the party of the old régime, should no 
longer direct the councils of the king. 
M. Guizot consented to charge him- 


self with this mission. He proceeded 








to Gand, where Louis XVIII. had 
resided more than two months, and 
had with that able monarch a long 
conversation, in which he stated the 
possibility of establishing in France, 
as he, M. Guizot, desired, a strong 
and powerful monarchy ; at the same 
time also he wished the King to confer 
on the country liberal and representa- 
tive institutions. M. Guizot was no 
friend to impoverishing the aristo- 
cracy—nor to a pecrage for life—nor 
to infringing on the prerogatives of 
the throne; but he believed it to be 
possible, by keeping Romanism in the 
background, and men of the 1780 
régime out of office, to establish a 
firm constitutional monarchy in the 
French dominions. 

When, a month afterwards, Louis 
XVIII. returned to France, he wisely 
dismissed M de Blacas, published his 
- famous proclamation of Cambray, in 
which he acknowledged the mistakes, 
of 1814, and added to the charta new 
guarantees. Such was the nature, 
such the duration, and such the results 
of the mission of M. Guizot to Gand; 
and yet on such grounds have his 
enemies brought charge after charge 
against him of having belonged to the 
Blacas party—of having encouraged 
a foreign invasion—of having taken 
up arms against France—and of course 
of being anti-national. Of no por- 


tion of his life need M. Guizot be > 


ashamed; but if there be any period 
of which he may be more proud than 
another, it is of that in which, by 
an act of personal courage, and sacri- 
fice of popularity, he sought at once 
to perform the duty he owed to his 
king, and that which he likewise owed 
to his country. 

At this period the majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies was impressed 
with a notion that an attempt was to 
be made to diminish the influence of 
the crown, and to attack its preroga- 
tives. It would not, therefore, listen 
to any measures which might even in- 
directly seem to have that tendency, 
and it was called /a chambre introu- 
vable. M. de Marbois was compelled 
to retire, and the ultra- Romanist party 
triumphed. M. Guizot now resigned 
his humble office of “ Maitre des Re- 
quétes,” feeling it to be his duty not 
to receive a salary from an adminis- 
tration he could not conscientiously 
support. The vast question was now 
under discussion of whether the charta 


of 1814, as amended in 1815, should 
be construed literally or liberally, 7. e. 
whether it would be to the interest of 
France and of the dynasty, that the 
charta should be read and construed 
popularly or monarchically. M. de 
Vitrolles, in a pamphlet of great nerve 
and talent, maintained the necessit 
of a monarchical construction. M. 
Guizot replied to it in a pamphlet, en- 
titled “Du Gouvernement sent | 
et de I’ Etat actuel de la France.” ‘ 
de Vitrolles belonged to a party which 
believed the permanency of the Bour- 
bon dynasty in France to be dependent 
on the triumph of the high Catholic 
party. This was his error. He was 
a zealous and devoted servant of his 
king, but his Romanism was injurious 
to the cause he desired to serve. M. 
Guizot, on the other hand, did not 
render sufficient justice to the integrity 
and good intentions of his political an- 
tagonist, and treated him as an enemy 
of the rights and liberties of the com- 
munity. M. Vitrolles could not, in 
his turn, believe that M. Guizot de- 
sired the permanence of the Bourbons 
and the strength of the monarchy— 
because he could not understand how 
monarchy, Protestantism, and liberty 
could go hand in hand together. 

At the same period an attempt was 
made by the spiritual and temporal 
corporation of the Jesuits to have se- 
cured to their body exclusively the 
right and the duty of educating the 
youth of France. This was a vital 
question to Protestantism, and M. 
Guizot was, of course, at his post. 
Whilst he rendered justice to the 
learning and profound acquirements 
of the Jesuits, he demonstrated their 
total want of adaptation to the age in 
which we live, and to that freedom of 
thought and enquiry so necessary to 
the spread of truth and the advance- 
ment of edueation. And, alas! this 
was the misfortune of the eldest branch 
of the House of Bourbon. They 
were badly counselled. They always 
meant well. They always desired the 
happiness of France. Every action of 
their lives had that tendency ; but they 
were surrounded by men who induced 
them to believe that their security, 
their peace, their glory, all depended 
on the triumph of ultra-Romanism. 

It is impossible, in our opinion, to 
express more wisely or more power- 
fully than M. Guizot has dune in the 
following passage, the difference there 
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is between the religious and the super- 
stitious education of the rising genera- 
tion. M. Guizot desired the youth of 
France to be brought up religzously— 
the Jesuits wished them to be brought 
up superstitiously :— 

“ 11 est des gens qui voudraient que 
]’education fat non pas religieuse, mais 
superstitieuse ; non pas forte et morale, 
mais asservie aux plus miserables pre- 
jugés ; ces hommes 1a pensent que la 
science ruine les mceurs; que les 
lumieres perdent les etats; que la 
raison tue la religion ; que hors de la 
servitude d'esprit et de l'ignorance, il 
n’y ade salut, ni pour la morale, ni 
pour l’autel, ni pour_le troéne, et que 
pour prevenir le retour des Revolu- 
tions, il faut revenir sans reserve aux 
lois et aux usages des temps passés, 
qui cependant les ont amenées. Aux 
yeux de ces hommes I'université est 
en effet trés coupable; car elle n'a 
point fait ce qu’elles desirent: Elle n'a 
point cru que linstraction publique 
eut pour objet de maintenir et de 
propager l’ignorance ; que des chaises 
de philosophie et de logique fussent 
instituées pour asservir la raison; 
Elle n’a point interdit aux mathema- 
ticiens l'enseignment des mathema- 
tiques, aux physiciens celui de la 
physique, aux Jurisconsultes celui du 
droit des gens, aux medecins celui de 
l'anatomie; elle n’a point travaillé a 
ressusciter Ja superstition et le fana- 
ticisme ; elle a favorisé le progrés de 
toutes les sciences et de toutes les 
lumieres. Si c’est la ce qu’on lui 
reproche, elle peut avouer et proclamer 
elle-méme ses torts; elle u’a pas besoin 
de s’en defendre.” 

The question, in the summer of 1816, 
which occupied all minds and engaged 
the attention of all Europe, was, how- 
ever, this—whether the Chamber of 
Deputics should overthrow the Minis- 
try, or whether the Ministry would 
procure the dissolution of the Cham- 
ber. In the Chamber, at that period, 
existed a party called “ Doctrinaires.” 
Its chiefs were Decazes, Pasquier, 
Royer Collard, Camille Jordan, and 
De Serre. They were as monarchical 
as the Duke of Wellington, but they 
were likewise as enlightened. They 
dreaded a re-action against the Mo- 
narchy, and in favour of the empire 
and the Republic. They, therefore, 
counselled prudent and wise measures ; 
and, above all, the separation of the 
Court from the Jesuit and ultra-Ro- 
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manist party.. M. Guizot prepared 
on this subject a “‘ Mémoire politique” 
for the inspection of Louis XVIII. 
It was presented to that able and en- 
lightened Prince by M. Decazes, It 
produced the desired effect; and, on 
the 5th September, 1816, the Cham- 
ber was dissolved. : 

And this appears to us a fit moment 
to say a few words on a question which 
has often been put, and as variously 
replied to, of “ What is a Dociri- 
naire?” The term has, of late years, 
been used as one of reproach.- A poli- 
tician of moderate, fixed, monarchical, 
and yet constitutional principles, is 
called a Doctrinaire ;—above all, if 
he be philosophical, moral, and reli- 
gious. Before the first Revolution in 
France, the Doctrinaires existed as a 
corporation, whose. business it was to 
instruct the youth of the country. 
Royer Collard was educated in a col- 
lege of “ Doctrinaires ;” his brother 
was the “ Oratorien;” and his uncle 
was at the head of a community of 
Doctrinaires at Arras. M. Royer 
Collard was denominated a “ Doctri- 
naire” in the Chamber of Deputies, 
not, however, because he had been 
educated in a Doctrinaire college—but 
because, at the French tribune, his 
manner, logic, eloquence, were always 
severe, grave, and took that dogmatic 
form—that logical and rigorous de- 
duction—which clearly announced a 
body of doctrines fully decided on and 
adopted. M. Royer Collard and kis 
friends accepted, however, this term 
of reproach—accusing, in their turn, 
the ultra-Romanist portion of the 
monarchical party of marching blindly 
under the inspiration of their momen- 
tary passions and interests, without 
principles and without doctrines which 
could possibly secure the repose of the 
country and the stability of the throne. 
The epoch during which the Doctri- 
naires were called on to prepare in the 
Council of State and to support in the 
Chambers the projects of the Govern. 
ment, is certainly the period during 
which the, monarchy was the most 
popular and secure; and yet during 
which the political institutions of 
France made the greatest and most 
regular progress. It was by them 
that nearly all the constitutional laws 
of that period were prepared; and 
though M. Guizot, from not being 
old enough according to the then law 
(which fixed the age of forty for ad- 
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mission to the Chamber), was wti- 
ablé to assist his friends in the Cham: 
ber of Deputies, yet, as “ Maitre 
des Requétes,” and later, in 1818, as 
Councillor of State, he assisted, by 
his indirect influence, and contributed 
powerfully to the improvements which 
then took place. The election law 
of 1817, which established the sys- 
tem of direct election and the equality 
of electoral capacities, was likewise 
principally prepared by him. The 
wise and excellent law, which in 
1819 abolished the CreNnsonrsnrp, and 
established, for the first time, the trial 
by jury for offences of the press, was 
likewise touched by his hand. The 
law of recruitment, which destroyed 
the hopes of the ultra-Romanists in 
the army, was also indebted to him for 
its perfection. M. Guizot, however, 
whilst he aided the servants of the 
¢trown in their efforts to secure to 
Fratice a strong and monarchical, but 
a constitutional government, remained 
wholly a stranger to that fierce spirit 
of opposition to the prerogatives of 
the Crown, which was excited by the 
Lafayettes, Lafittes, Lamarques, Con- 
stants, Salvertes, Barthes, and Thierses 
of the Chamber and of the press, of 
the mob and of the clubs. The dif- 
ference between these men and M. 
Guizot was as great as between M. 
Guizot and the Jesuits. The violent 
opposition got up outside the Cham- 
bers wished not to enlighten, and sup- 
“port, establish, and improve the mo- 
narchy, but to overthrow it. Whereas 
Guizot and his friends were 
anxious to take away all just cause of 
complaint, and render the constitu- 
tional monarchy as durable as France 
herself. 

The murder of the Duke de Berri 
Was the commencement of a new pe- 
riod in the history of the Restoration. 
What was to be done? The Crown 
had yielded to the advice of the Doc- 
trinaires. The Revolutionists had 
insolently and falsely attributed such 
concession to fear and to cowardice. 
Little did they know the character of 

"Louis XVIII. or estimate his mind or 
heart. The assassination of the Duke 
‘Was a direct attack on the hereditary 
descent of the crown. The Duke 


and Duchess d’ Angouléme were with- 
out offspring, and no hope could be 
entertained of descendants from that 


The Duchess of Berri was 


young, gay, and likely to become the 
mother ph large Pally. ‘The Duke 
was healthy and vigorous. To attack 
him was to attack the dynasty_the 
whole’ race—and he was murdered. 
Who can wonder that such an event 
led to a change both of measures and 
men? Royer Collard, Camille, Jor- 
dan, and de Barante, were deprived 
of their offices, and M. Guizot re. 
signed his post, and even refused a 
pension. M. Guizot did not, we 
think, in so acting, judge rightly, or 
conduct himself with that reason, 
loyalty, and patriotism which have 
distinguished nearly all the actions of 
his life. He did not make sufficient 
allowance for the position in which 
the throne was placed by such an 
event. He did not see with sufficient 
clearness the dangers which menaced 
the throne, and the absolute necessity 
which there was for putting a stop to 
the fanaticism of that period. If, in- 
stead of writing political pamphlets, 
undoubtedly of great merit and pro- 
digious effect, during the years 1820, 
1821, and 1822, ** On the Government 
of France from the Restoration down- 
wards "’—* On Conspiracies and Po- 
litical Justice ’’—and ‘* On the Means 
possessed by the Government and by 
the Opposition, in the then state of 
France,” he had devoted his time 
and talents, as a servant of the crown, 
to counselling the King, and to sup- 
porting in the council of state moderate 
measures and philosophical and states- 
manlike views, he would, in ouropinion, 
have much more profitably employed 
his time and his influence, and have 
deserved yet more than he does at 
present, the gratitude of his country 
and of the world. " 

His work on “ The Penalty of 
Death for Political Offences,” was of 
a different character. He admitted 
that in some cases the penalty must 
be applied; but he pleaded for the 
rare use of so terrible a weapon, and 
contended, as Sir Robert Peel has done 
in England, for the gradual and wise 
amendment of the criminal code. 

Although we have offered some 
strictures on the opposition made from 
1820 to 1822 by M. Guizot to the 
Government of the King, by means 
of political pamphlets, we are, how- 
ever, bound to add, that his opposition 
was temperate, respectful, parliamen- 
tary, and constitutional. His were 
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no vulgar appeals té the mob=.to 
ighorance—to passidn—or to pref 
dice; but the manly appeals of a 
philosophical mind in favour of prin- 
ciples and of a system, the develope- 
ment of which he believed to be 
essential to the security of the throne, 
and the happiness and prosperity of 
the country. 

« Je ne parle pas” (said M. Guizot 
in his work on the Penalty of Death), 
“de ces hommes qui, sans conspirer, 
sans agir, portent cependant au gou- 
vernement une veritable malveillance, 
ni méme de ceux a qui I’habitude de 
Y opposition constitutionnelle rend sus- 
pects les périls et les volontés du 
pouvoir. Je m'adresse a ce public 
immense, qui n'a ni engagement ni 

assion politiques, qui veut l’ordre et 
a liberté legale, patcequ’il en a 
besoin pour ses affaires, pour ses 
intéréts propres et journaliers.” 

In like manner, though M. Guizot 
belonged at that time to the “ opposi- 
tion,” he took care to separate himself 
from the opposition of the mob; and 
from that blind and infatuated opposi- 
tion in the Chamber of Deputies which 
consented to be led instead of to lead 
—to be dictated to by popular de- 
claimers and demagogues, instead of 
to march wisely, temperately, and 
constitutionally. The following cita- 
tion from his * Means possessed by 
the Government and by the Opposition, 
in the then state of France,” will abun- 
dantly confirm our opinion. 

* ]I ne suffit point a l’opposition de 
bien recueillir tous les éléments de sa 
force, de n’en aliéner aucun. J’ai dit 
qu’on n’était point fort si l'on n’était 
libre. On n’est point libre, si l'on n’a 
le sentiment de sa propre dignité, si 
l'on descend au-dessous de sa situa- 
tion. Le droit de l’opposition dans 
les chambres, ¢’est de diriger, non de 
suivre son parti au-dehors. Elle est 
en téte—non en queue. C'est a ce 
titre quils ont été choisis pour chefs; 
c’est comme les meilleurs, les plus 
capables, les plus utiles membres du 
parti, quils ont été envoyés au poste 
difficile et éminent. On a eu d’eux 
—cette idée qu’ils l'aient aussi d’eux- 
mémes. . Vous vous dites les 
nterpretes, les protecteurs, les élus 
fune grande opinion, d’un intérét 
duissant ; soyez donc, 4 vos propres 
peux, tels que vous vous présentez aux 
yeux des atitres. Estimez vous ce 
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qiie vous éter, et retoufnez Yous vers 
vos amis, sans destendre du rang od 
vous Voulez, ot il faut que vos adver. 
saires Vous voient placés.” 

M. Guizot continued for a long 
time his lessons from his ¢haif, as 
Professor of Modern History to the 
youth of France. His labours were 
— ious; his research immense; 

is developements of the history of 
representative governments, in the 
various states of Europe, from the fall 
of the Roman empire, will live for 
ages to attest his learning, acuteness, 
and industry. The ultra-Romaniat 
party counselled the crown to suspend 
his course of history—and it was sus- 
pended. How did M. Guizot act 
under such painful and difficult cir- 
cumstances? Did he open a deadly 
fire against the government of his 
King? No—he retired to his books 
and his studies—laid aside the ques- 
tions of the day, and the agitations of 
the hour—and betook him to the pre- 
paration of his celebrated ** Collection 
of Memoirs relative to the history of 
the English Revolution.” He felt that 
he had opposed the Government as 
far as was consistent with the loyal 
subjection he owed to his prince; and 
that now other duties were imposed 
on him of a permanent character, and 
that it was his business to step aside 
from the busy scene of party and 
political warfare, and leave the rest to 
time and to events. The two first 
volumes of his *‘ History ofthe English 
Revolution” mate a ‘profound im 
pression on the public mind; but the 
work was suddenly broken off at the 
murder of Charles, and it has not yet 
been resumed. 

M. Guizot also prepared at this 
period a * Collection of Memoirs re- 
lative to the Ancient History of France”. 
—and his celebrated ‘“ Essays on 
French History.” His leisure hours 
were occupied by a “ Translation 
of the principal Tragedies of Shak- 
speare ’—and by historical essays on 
the immortal bard, and on Calvin. 
A periodical publication, entitled the 
* Revue Francaise,” in which the 
most interesting and important sub- 
jects of politics, morals, and legisla- 
tion were treated with transcendent 
talent and rectitude, also occupied no 
small portion of his time; and even 
to the ** Globe” he devoted a portion 
of every week. In this sphere of 
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activity and usefulness the period from 
1822 to 1827 passed rapidly away. 
During all this time M. Guizot re- 
fused to belong to any political asso- 
ciation—and if, in the latter year, he 
had continued so to act, and had refused 
to have joined the “ Sociélé aide toi, 
et le ciel t'aidera,” he would better 
have consulted his own dignity, and 
have more really served the cause of 
constitutional government in that 
country. But “to err is human,” to 
* forgive’ only is divine. That 
society was legal and constitutional,” 
replies M. Guizot. Yes—but though 
neither illegal nor unconstitutional, it 
was intemperate, anti-monarchical, 
and above all, was founded and sup- 
ported by men who wished not to 
strengthen but overthrow the mo- 
narchy. 

It is as true in palitical asin private 
life, that a man is, and must be judged 
by the multitude, by the society he 
frequents; and M. Guizot was there- 
fore claimed by the revolutionists as 
belonging to them, and to their cause, 
when he imprudently consented to be- 
come a member of their electoral asso- 
ciation. 

In 1828 the Martignac Ministry 
was formed. Charles X. in adopting 
this measure took a wise and enlight- 
ened step, and assured to himself the 
respect and esteem of all who desired 
the stability of the monarchy, by 
its adaptation, by the institutions which 
surrounded it, to the changed condi- 
tion of France and of the world. It 
was then that M. Guizot showed by 
his conduct and sentiments, the differ- 
ence which ‘really existed between 
himself and the members of that 
** thorough-going opposition” of that 
period. Whilst the Constants, La- 
fayettes, Lafittes, and Salvertes, threw 
all sorts of impediments in the way 
of M. Martigné’s government—M. 
Guizot did all he could to second and 
to aid it.. M. de Vatismerial, as mi- 
nister of public instruction, authorized 
Messrs Guizot, Cousin, and Ville- 
marie, to recommence their courses of 
philosophy and history at the Sorbonne; 
and when Guizot once more appeared 
as the grave, enlightened, severe, 
positive, powerful, and philosophical 
professor of history, the youth of 
France were in ecstasy, and would have 
carried him in triumph. But no! 


though proud of the applause of his 
audience when bestowed on truth and 
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virtue—on great principles and real 
philosophy—he was alarmed when- 
ever he discovered, in any bravos at 
the Sorbonne, any allusion to events 
which were passing without—or to 
party politics, with which science and 
philosophy had no connexion. He 
never condescended to gain the pass- 
ing cheers of the youth of France, by 
flattering their self-love, their demo- 
crdcy, or their passions; but he, on 
the contrary, repelled with force any 
applause which might by possibility 
be construed into political excitement. 

“‘ Gentlemen,” he said to his young 
auditory in 1828, after having thanked 
them for the effusion, the warmth, and 
the length of their applause, “ seven 
years ago, we used to enter this place 
with uneasiness, with sad anxiety ; 
we knew we were surrounded by dif- 
ficulties, by perils ; we felt that we 
were being hurried on to a state of 
things which vainly, by the force of 
our gravity, our tranquillity, our obe- 
dience; and our reserve, we endea- 
voured to prevent... To-day we arise 
here all of us, you as well as myself, 
with confidence and hope, our hearts 
in peace, and our minds free. We 
have but one way, gentlemen, of show- 
ing our gratitude for the change which 
has taken place. It is to bring along 
with us into our assemblies and to our 
studies the same reserve which we 
showed when every day we feared that 
our studies would be rendered difficult 
or wholly suspended. _ I claim the per- 
mission of saying to you, that good 
fortune is full of chances, delicate, 
fragile ; hope has as much need of 
attention as fear; a state of convales- 
cence requires nearly as much care, as 
much prudence, as a state of illness, 
You will display this line of conduct, 
gentlemen ; [ am sure you will. The 
same sympathy, the same intimate and 
rapid correspondence of sentiments 
and of ideas, which united us together 
in difficult and trying times, will still 
unite us in better days—and will 
enable us to profit, as we should do, 
from the fruits of this new state of 
things; Irely on you, gentlemen—I 
rely fully on you—and I have no need 
of any thing beyond it.” 

From 1828 to 1830, M. Guizot de- 
voted nearly the whole, of his time to 
the duties of his professorship. He 
acted with loyalty and honour. He 
had no secret thoughts, or obstinate 
and violent prejudices, He did not 
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French libraries. We have perused, 
and re-perused them with delight ; and 
certainly there is not a phrase to be 
found which bore on the events of the 
hour, or the circumstances of the mo- 
ment. 

At the end of 1828 M. Guizot was 
married a second time to Mademoiselle 
Elisa Dillon, the niece of his first wife, 
who, when on her deathbed, expressed 
her desire that he should at a future 
period be united to her. 

In January, 1830, M. Guizot was 
elected for the first time member of 
the Chamber of Deputies. The ar- 
rondissment of Lisieux had the honour 
of returning him ; and the very same 
day, at another part of France, 
Berryer was for the first time also 
elected a Deputy. They were both 
returned for their virtues and their 
talents, but Guizot to oppose, and 
Berryer to support the Polignac 
Administration. Yet Guizot and Ber- 
ryer were both attached to their 
King ; and both desired, by every 
means in their power, to avert the 
coming collision. 

The Chamber of Deputies voted 
one address to Charles X., which at- 
tacked indirectly his prerogative of 
choosing his own ministers. Charles 
X. refused to submit to this act of dic- 
tation, and the Chamber was dissulved. 
But what was the conduct of M. Gui- 
zot? Did he make a factious and 
unprincipled opposition? No. He 
retired to Nismes—went to’vote as an 
elector, and did not even proceed to 
Lisieux to canvass for re-election. 
He was, however, again returned by 
the same arrondissement. The history 
of the Polignac Administration is that 
of the most incapable Cabinet ever 
called on to direct the affairs of a great 
nation. The overthrow of the Mar- 
tignac Administration was a great 
public calamity ; but it was not the 
fault of either M. Guizot or the court ; 
but of the Opposition. Never was any 
Cabinet treated more unfairly than 
was that of M. Martignac by the Op- 
position in the Chamber of Deputies. 
It became necessary to construct a 
new Government. Prince Polignac 
was sent for. He was not equal to 
the task he undertook. To have van- 
quished the Opposition required an 
army of 200,000 men, and to have 
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Guizot. 
avail himself of his position to preach 
treason, or insidiously to get up an 
Opposition. His labours are in all the 
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carried the ordonnances of July, it was 
necessary to bombard Paris from 
Montmartre. Prince Polignac was 
surrounded by men as irresolute as 
himself. M. de Peyonnet and Count 
Bourenort were the sole exceptions ; 
but the former was not listened to, 
and the latter was sent to Algiers. 
The ordonnances of July were made in 
virtue of the fourteenth article of the 
charta; but there was no power to en- 
force them, and the King and Roy:1 
Family had no refuge but in flight. 
So incapable was the Polignac Ad- 
ministration, that not even a minister 
could be found to proceed with the 


, Duchess of Berry and the Duke of 


Bourdeaux to the capital, to say, * Be- 
hold your King!” 

The ordonnances of July 1830 were 
a thunderbolt to M. Guizot. He 
could scarcely believe his own senses 
when he read them. He knew the 
resistance which would be made to 
them; and he also knew how unpre- 
pared was the Government to enforce 
them. He urged on the King to with- 
draw them. Heurgedinvain. The 
barricades of three days triumphed 
over the royalty of so many centuries 
—and a fraction of the Deputies met 
to make a King, and vote a charta. 

M. Guizot was one of those who 
believed that it would be impossible to 
reconstruct a firm and durable monare 
chy with the old materials of the restc« 
ration. M. Berryer thought other- 
wise. They both desired a monarchy ; 
and they both desired that it should be 
strong. They both believed that the 
abdications of Charles X. and of the 
Duke of Angouléme must be looked 
upon as final. But M. Berryer thought 
and felt, that the Duke of Bourdeaux 
was the best pledge of security, peace, 
order, and liberty to France ; and we 
thought, and think so still. M. Gui- 
zot held a different opinion, and he 
voted for Louis Philip, first as Lieu- 
tenant-General of the kingdom—and 
thenas King ofthe French. Hedid not 
so act from any unworthy motive, 
He had no desire to establish a citizen 
royalty, or a republic in disguise. He 
never desired or thought of rendering 
France more democratical than she 
was; but, on the contrary, from the 
first moment, he took his stand with 
the party of RESISTANCE. 

The Revolution of 1830 was never 
desired, expected, or rejoiced at by M. 
Guizot. He did not belong to that 
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party in the Chamber, and the nation, 
which affected great respect for the 
King, the Royal Family, and the 
rights and prerogatives of the 
Crown, and which yet did all they 
could to discredit or to undermine 
them. It is true that a large portion 
of the Opposition only acted fictitious 
parts in the comedy which they per- 
formed during fifteen years of the 
Restoration; but M. Guizot was not 
of this number. 

From the moment of the triumph of 
the Revolution in 1830, M. Guizot 
raised the standard of resistance. This 
was not surprising. He had opposed, 
during the Restoration, the influence 
of the ultra-Catholic party,—but he 
had never desired the overthrow of 
the Bourbons, or of a legitimate 
monarchy. It was now his turn to 
combat with the partisans of the Ex- 
Emperor and of the Ex-Republic ; 
and he has done so with a firmness 
which nothing could intimidate, and 
with a zeal and energy which have 
been almost superhuman. Those 
who had only affected, during fifteen 
years, their desire to see established a 
firm constitutional monarchy, were 
naturally much disappointed at the 
direction given by M. Guizot to the 
march of the Government immediately 
after the events of July. They de- 
manded the annulling of the treaties 
of 1814 and 1815. He insisted on 
their execution. They required that 
the monarchy should be surrounded 
by Republican institutions. He laugh- 
ed at their requisition, and scorned at 
their folly. Zhey proposed a manifest 
and palpable contradiction. They pro- 
claimed that the Revolution of 1830 
could not exist in good fellowship with 
the other European powers, He as- 
serted that the only chance of duration 
for the new dynasty was to keep all 
the “ engagements made with Europe 
by the fallen throne.” They cried, 
*¢ War and enlarged frontiers.” He 
cried, “* Peace with Europe, satisfac- 
tion with our present allotment, and 
order in our capital and our depart- 
ments.” They cried, “ Universal suf- 
frage.” He cried, “ Property must be 
the qualification of electors in a coun- 
try where property is so much divided, 
and where all who ought to vote, can- 
not fail of possessing the property 
which is essential to enable them to do 
so.” They cried, “ Down with the 
priests — down with religion.” He 
cried, Religion must be the basis of 
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all civilized governments.” They 
eried, ** Aid the Poles! Assist the 
Saxons! Rush to Spain! Rouse all 
Italy to arms for liberty or death!” 
He cried, “ Leave each nation to 
manage its own affairs—to adopt its 
form of government to its wants and 
attainments — remain at home —cul- 
tivate the arts, sciences, industry and 
peace.” As their programmes were 
so different, who can be astonished at 
the virulence by which he has been 
assailed—at the obloquy to which he 
has been subject,—or at the falsehoods 
which have been propagated as to his 
doctrines, and his system ? 

With a system thus opposed to po- 
pular clamour, and to mob expectations, 
M. Guizot accepted the provisional 
appointment of Minister of Public In- 
struction, which he held only a few 
days; and then charged by the Lieu- 
tenant-General of the kingdom, he 
became first .of all Commissary, and 
then Minister of the Home Depart- 
ment. Aware of the necessity of 
making great temporary concessions 
at such a moment to the demands of 
the popular Tribunes, he changed in 
a few days nearly the whole of the 
departmental administration of France, 
appointing 76 new prefects, 161 sub- 
prefects, and 38 general secretaries. 
He could not act otherwise ; for un- 
less at the moment such changes had 
taken place, Lafayette would have 
roused the whole “ canaille” of the 
kingdom to arms. But M. Guizot 
hastened to acknowledge that he was 
aware of the unsatisfactory character 
of this rapid and really unnecessary 
new organization. ‘ I hasten to ad- 
mit,” he said, “ that it is impossible 
but that in a work so extensive many 
errors must have been committed, for 
which the rapidity with which it was 
executed would itself supply a suf- 
ficient reason. I acknowledge these 
errors, and I add, that as time shall 
point them out one after the other, 
they shall be instantly remedied.” 

Whilst Minister of the Interior, he 
presented to the Chambers, and ob- 
tained the adoption, Ist, of a law for 
subjecting offences of the press, and 
political offences, to trial by jury; 
2d, for rendering it imperative on de- 
puties to be re-elected who should be 
appointed to salaried places under go- 
vernment, after their original election 
as deputies ; 3d, for rendering neces- 
sary an annual vote of the contingent 
of the army, and for regulating the 
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grades of officers in the army and 
navy ; and, 4th, the law for establish- 
ing and regulating the national guards 
of the kingdom. 

Besides these laws, M. Guizot pre. 
pared, in the short space of three 
months, a municipal and departmental 
law, an electoral law, and a law rela- 
ting to printers and printing establish. 
ments. 

But M. Guizot was obnoxious to the 
Radical party. “ Down with him! 
—down with him!” was the ery. 
Associations and clubs were every 
where formed against him and his 
ministry ; and on the 3d November, 
1830, he left the councils of the king. 
At that moment it would have been 
madness to resist the will of the popu- 
lace. If M. Guizot had not then given 
way, the state-prisoners at Vincennes, 
the ex-ministers of Charles X., would 
have been sacrificed to revolutionary 
fury. A more popular, but less able 
and less virtuous administration was 
necessary to conduct the trial before 
the court of Peers; and the result de- 
monstrated that M. Guizot acted wise- 
ly in retiring from office at that mo- 
ment of passion and excitement. The 
ministry of Lafitte capitulated with 
the clubs, flattered the demagogues, 

‘and cried, ** Bravo !’’ to the associa- 
tions. It was perhaps necessary that 
it should do so. The hour for resist- 
ance had not arrived. The army was 
not at that time what it is now; and 
the National Guards were then half 
composed of the refuse of society. All 
this was afterwards changed; and 
subsequently, when reason took the 
place of passion, and a love of order 
and a desire for repose were substitu- 
ted for the cries of “ March to the 
Frontiers” —and “ To our brethren in 
Poland, Spain, and Italy’’—then M. 
Guizot aided Casimir Perier in his 
great work of determined and obsti- 
nate resistance..- 

At length this period arrived. M. 
Guizot saw the moment favourable 
for making an appeal to the chambers 
and the nation. Nearly four months 
of governmental disorder, from 3d No- 
vember, 1830, to 20th February, 1831, 
had been an experiment of sufficient 
length; and so tremendous was the 
attack made by M. Guizot on the Ca- 
binet of Lafitte, that that individual 
admitted in the Chamber of Deputies 
that he no longer saw a majority for 
him ; and that if such was the opinion 
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of the majority then present, he should 
take the orders of the king. * Oui / 
out!” eried the centres en masse— 
and the Ministry of Lafitte was at an 
end. 

A new Cabinet was formed on the 
13th March, 1831, under the presi- 
dency of Casimir Perier. After God 
—and public reason—Casimir Perier 
saved France. He died the victim of 
his resolution. His conflicts with 
anarchy were prodigious. His sue- 
cess was most memorable. In his 
battles with the hydra, he was always 
courageously supported by Guizot; 
and many a vote was gained by his 
manly eloquence and irresistible rea- 
son. The death of Casimir Perier 
was an European calamity. For a 


few days the cause of resistance ap- 


peared to be in danger, and faction 
raised its head—and cried, ** Union 
and Victory!”” But the union was 
wanting, and the victory did not there- 
fore follow. 

On the 11th October, 1832, was 
formed the Ministry of Marshal Soult, 
which, with the exception of three 
days in November, 1834, when the 
Duke of Prassano was Minister for 
that period, had nearly four years of 
existence. M. Guizot was, during 
the whole of that time, Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

That Ministry must be judged by 
its “* ensemble,” and not by its isolated 
acts. It kept peace with Europe ; 
faith with the public creditor; at- 
tacked and destroyed all secret so- 
cieties ; came off victorious out of 
three civil wars, one in June, 1832, 
another in April, 1834, and another in 
La Vendée; brought the Republican 
chiefs to trial, and condemned them 
in spite of the most resolute resistance 
ever made in any country to the ad- 
ministration of justice; put down 
political associations ; stopped the 
mouths of all hawkers of political 
libels over France, and hunted down 
faction into its secret hiding-place, till 
it had no weapon left but the infernal 
machine of Fieschi the Regicide! The 
arrest andimprisonment of the Duchess 
of Berri was one of its vast faults, but 
her liberation without trial was an act 
of magnanimity. The attack on the 
citadel of Antwerp was one of its 
offences, but the immediate withdrawal 
of the French army from Belgium 
was an act of loyalty. 

During the whole of the long period 
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of nearly four years that M. Guizot 
belonged to the Ministry of the 11th 
October, 1832, he was incessant in his 
attention to the vast subject of the 
public instruction of France. That 
was his department ; and never could 
any man perform with more fidelity, 
zeal, and talent the duties of this im- 
portant post. M. Guizot’s first object 
was to respect the clergy of all deno- 
minations, both Romanist and Pro- 
testant, but, at the same time, to take 
care that the influence of the Romish 
clergy should no longer be injurious 
to the rising generation. His next 
object was to secure to the ignorant 
population of France the elements of 
a plain reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic education. This he has done 
most efficiently. France had never so 
much of elementary education as she 
has at the present moment. His atten- 
tion to the public schools and colleges 
merits the highest praise. We know 
it to be a fact, that M. Guizot re- 
quired periodical reports to be made 
to him from all the colleges of France, 
as to the moral as well as intellectual 
progress of each scholar; and as im- 
possible as it would at first appear, yet 
it is a fact, that he read and examined 
all these reports, and when he observed 
in two reports bad accounts of the 
moral state of the same youth, he 
wrote himself to the parents or guard- 
ians of the boy, and required them to 
exercise their influence in the work of 
reclaiming him. If they did not, or 
would not do so, he caused the youth 
to be expelled. The correspondence 
which M. Guizot thus carried on with 
the Departments was prodigious. 
Questions became multiplied, but they 
were instantly replied to. Difficulties 
arose, but they were at oncemet. No 
delay was suffered to take place be- 
tween the discovery of the evil and the 
announcement ofthe cure. Not thatwe 
are approving of the whole system of 
private and public education in France: 
far—very far from it. But M. 
Guizot has improved it five thousand 
per cent—and though much remains 
to be effected—very much indeed has 
been accomplished. M. Guizot has 
attended to the education, as well as 
to the mere instruction of the youth of 
France. Morals form the basis of his 
plan ; and religion he will never sepa- 
rate from his system. His ‘speeches 


on public instruction are among the 
most finished specimens of classical 
oratory and sound Christian philo- 
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sophy to be found in any language. 
His manly eloquence carries all hearts 
and all convictions along with it ; 
and resistance to his resistance would 
be impossible. Some of the orations 
of M. Guizot, during the last five 
years, on the great question of public 
instruction in France, have been trans- 
latéd, not by himself, or at his own 
desire, but by others, into all the lan- 
guages of Europe—and vast good can- 
not but have resulted from the spread 
of such large, generous, noble, philo- 
sophical, moral, and Christian veri- 
ties. 

M. Guizot, as Minister of Public 
Instruction, has improved what was 
defective in the financial regime of 
the University, has modified and ame- 
liorated the system of examination 
for the posts of professors—has placed 
on a different footing the private 
schools of France—has added to the 
museum of natural history—greatly 
improved the public libraries—re- 
formed, in all that needed reforming, 
the College of France—and estab- 
lished commissions, composed of learn- 
ed men, for encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of the arts, sciences, and all 
branches of knowledge, especially the 
knowledge of history. Without noise, 
clamour, ostentation, or resorting to 
any meretricious arts, M. Guizot has 
rendered eternal service to his coun- 
try by the system of public education 
he has adopted and developed. 

The Ministry of October 1832 was at 
last dissolved: M. Thiers was named 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Pre- 
sident of the Council. His Admi- 
nistration was shortened, and during 
the period of its existence, M. Guizot 
spoke but seldom. He passed some 
months in the country, and prepared 
for new conflicts and for new duties. 

When the Ministry of the 22d of 
February fell, M. Guizot was again 
applied to to accept office, and for a 
few months he was again Minister; but 
combination after combination suc- 
ceeded with rapidity, and the word 
‘*‘ AMNESTY” was pronounced by the 
King. M. Guizot was averse to a 
general Amnesty. Count Mole in- 
sisted on its adoption. All attempts 
to form a Ministry without making 
this concession were ineffectual—and 
it was granted. M. Guizot then 
became once more a partisan of re- 
sistance. He dreaded lest concession 
should be mistaken for fear, and lest 
generosity should be construed to 
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mean apprehension. He prepared, 
therefore, to combat the revolutionary 
party, and to demand the continuance 
of repressive laws and of a repressive 
system. 

On the Spanish question the Cabi- 
net was likewise divided. Some were 
in favour of an intervention for the 
Queen Regent; others against all in- 
tervention in the affairs of independent 
states; and others were for making 
no engagements either for or against 
an intervention, but on leaving time 
and events to decide. Thus the old 
Cabinets were dissolved—new com- 
binations were made—and neither 
Guizot nor Thiers are now in office. 
The Ministry of the present moment 
is a combination of the most curious 
kind; but it is adapted to the state 
of public feeling and desire for repose, 
and has no inconsiderable chances of 
success at the approaching elections. 
Count Mole is the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and President of the Council. 
Count Montalivet, Minister of the In- 
terior. General Bernard, Minister of 
War. MM. Lacase Laplagne, Minis- 
ter of Finance. MM. Martin du Nord, 
Minister of Public Works. MM. de 
Salvandy, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. MM. de Rosamel, Minister of 
‘Marine; and M. Barthe, Minister of 
Justice. The Count Mole has pre- 
vailed on the King to dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies. The elections 
in France will be proceeding in No- 
vember; and in December a new 
Chamber is to meet, without either 
Guizot or Thiers in the Cabinet. 

But M. Guizot is never idle. When 
in office he turns to his duties; when 
out of office to his books. When 
public affairs require that his voice 
should be heard, he is always the first 
at his post. When he falls back to 
the character of a private individual, 
he seeks by his literary labours to 
benefit society, and prepare it for a 
futurity of gradual but certain im- 
provement. 

This is M. Guizot. Few men have 
more political enemies—no man has 
more private friends. His talents are 
admitted by all, and his high moral 
character stands perhaps unrivalled 
amongst the public men of France. 
Has he done all he might have done 
for the cause of legitimacy? We 
think not. Has he done all he could 


have done against the combined efforts 
of anarchy and democracy? We think 
he has, 


Few men understand the 
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science of government as well as him- 
self. Noman can comprehend it bet- 
ter. If M. Guizot had taken as active 
a part in the affairs of the government 
under the restoration, as he has done 
under Louis-Philippe, the Revolution 
of 1830 would never have taken place. 
But was it his fault, or that of the 
eldest branch of the House of Bour- 
bon, that such was not the case? The 
fault was mutual. Mutual confidence 
was wanted; and yet M. Guizot 
ought to have trusted Charles X., and 
we feel assured that the departed 
monarch would have done well to 
have confided in M. Guizot. 

If M. Guizot shall live (and his 
health and energies are unimpaired at 
fifty years of age), he must return to 
office. The present Ministerial com- 
bination must of necessity be changéd 
—not for the moment perhaps, but in 
the course of next year—and as France 
is now reaping the advantages of a 
Conservative and pacific policy, it is 
scarcely possible that the revolutionary 
party will become again triumphant. 

We do not hesitate to predict that 
the approaching elections in that 
country will be Conservative ; and 
though we must continue to regret 
that the events of 1830 have excluded 
from the throne the pure and bright 
scion of the eldest branch of the House 
of Bourbon, yet we frankly admit that 
the peace and prosperity of Europe 
are so identified with the repose and 
tranquillity of France, that we should 
deprecate any change which was not 
brought about by the gradual and 
steady triumph of Conservative prin- 
ciples. 

M. Guizot possesses a lively imagi- 
nation, a vigorous judgment, an active 
and energetic mind, a commanding 
person, a purely intellectual face, a 
noble and manly action, and a power 
over his auditory which is felt and - 
admitted by all. Simple in his habits, 
frugal in his tastes, virtuous in his 
friendships, and moral and intellectual 
in his pursuits—he is just the sort of 
man to make a great Protestant leader 
—and just the sort of Minister to save. 
France from anarchy and revolution 
on the one hand, and from Papal in- 
trigue and ultra-Romanist re-action 
on the other. 


‘¢ Homines ad Deos nulla re propiis 
accedunt, quam salutem hominibus dando,” 

M. Guizot is an enlightened Con- 
servative. 
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THE BRITISH COLONIZATION OF NEW ZEALAND. 


We are delighted to draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to a little work 
bearing for its title, “The British 
Colonization of New Zealand,” and 
expressing the views of a society of 
gentlemen calling themselves the New 
Zealand Association, and engaged in 
the project of colonizing and civilizing 
those islands. The purpose is cer- 
tainly a very great one, and the mode 
in which it is to be attempted, as well 
as the various inducements for attempt- 
ing it, are set before the public in this 
little volume. 

The situation of New Zealand is 
well known ; it is on the opposite side 
of the globe to that which we inhabit ; 
so near, indeed, to our antipodes, and 
in its general dimensions, climate, and 
insular character so closely resembling 
the British Islands, that it would re- 
quire but a little stretch of imagination 
to fancy the two groups exhibiting 
upon the surface of the globe a minia- 
ture representation of those twin stars 
revolving round a common centre 
which modern astronomy has disclosed 
to us in the distant regions of space. 

This will appear from the following 
statements with regard to the physical 
circumstances of that country. 


** The islands of New Zealand are situ- 
ated between the 34th and 48th degrees 
of south latitude,—and the 166th and 
179th degrees of east longitude. They 
are the lands nearest to the antipodes of 
Great Britain ;—a central point taken in 
Cook’s Strait, which separates, and is 
about equidistant from the northern and 
southern extremities, of the two principal 
islands, being seven hundred miles from 
the antipodes of London, with the advan- 
tage of being, to that extent, nearer to the 
equator. 

** In shape it is an irregular and strag- 
gling oblong: and in detached position 
from the nearest continents, New Zealand 
bears some resemblance to the British 
Isles. It resembles them in other matters 
of greater importance. Like them, sur- 
rounded by the sea, it possesses the same 
means of ready communication and of ra- 
pid conveyance, to all parts of its coasts ; 
and the same facilities for an extensive 
trade, within its numerous bays and rivers. 
The temperature of the warmer latitudes 
in which it is placed, is influenced or re- 
gulated, as in Great Britain, by the refresh- 
ing and’ invigorating sea breezes, and the 


whole line of coast abounds with fish, in 
great variety and of great delicacy. 

‘* By the latest, and, it is believed, the 
most accurate account, the area of the 
Northern Island is computed at forty 
thousand English square miles, while that 
of the Southern Island,—of which Stew- 
art’s Island may be considered an appen- 
dage,—is considerably more than. one 
third larger. The extent of the two 
islands must be at least ninety-five thou- 
sand English square miles, or above sixty 
millions of square acres. 

‘* The face of the country presents many 
striking objects to arrest and engage at- 
tention. There is a range of vast moun- 
tains traversing the centre of the whole 
length of one island, and the greater part 
of the other;—bays and harbours are 
scattered in profusion along the shores of 
both islands ;—and there is a continual 
succession of rivers and lakes, extensive 
forests, valleys, open country and plains, 
from one end of the islands to the other. 

‘* The mountains of New Zealand stretch 
along the centre of the Southern Island, 
for its whole length, and along the better 
half of the Northern Island; and sloping 
gradually down towards the sea level, 
leave an immense extent of forest, plain, 
and pasture, on both sides of the moun- 
tain range, between it andthe sea.. Afew 
of the smaller mountains are barren or 
elothed with fern; but by far the greater 
number are covered, up to the range of 
perpetual snow, by magnificent timber of 
enormous size, and of great variety of 
kinds. 

‘* These mountains, from their vicinity 
to all parts of the island, and their great 
elevation, exercise a constant and most 
beneficial influence on the climate and ve- 
getation. The clouds which collect on 
their lofty summits, descend and disperse 
in refreshing and never failing showers, 
over the whole extent of the country. 
Hence the luxuriance and rapidity of ve- 
getation ; the never-fading foliage of the 
trees, and the equal temperature and salu- 
brity of the climate throughout the whole 
year. Innumerable streams descend from 
them, on both sides, supplied from the 
perpetual snows, on their summits, and 
collecting into deep and navigable rivers, 
fall into the sea, on both sides of the island, 
at a distance from their source, in some 
instances of two hundred, and in several 
of above a hundred miles. To the same 


cause may be ascribed the absence of 
droughts and hot winds, which constantly 
threaten, and too often blight, the cropg 
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and pastures of some parts of Australia. 
In fine, from all accounts that have been 
obtained, the climate of New Zealand 
would seem to combine the warmth of 
southern Italy with the refreshing moisture 
and bracing atmosphere of the English 
Channel.” 

But if we wish to contrast the two 
countries in a moral as well as in a 
physical and geographical point of 
view, we must refer to a period two 
thousand years gone by; for New 
Zealand is at this moment, or has been 
till very lately, in much the same so- 
cial condition as Britain was when 
discovered by the Romans. There is 
the same division of the people into 
innumerable tribes in almost perpetual 
hostility with each other—the same 
unappeasable spirit of retaliation, and 
the same custom of enclosing them- 
selves for safety within the rudely for- 
tified defences of a mountain’s top. 
They possess, in fact, all the charac- 
teristics of a finely developed, high- 
spirited, but completely savage race. 
Among them we find, as every where, 
the traces of religion, but without 
idolatry, and without sanguinary rites. 
And yet, if they are superior to the 
ancient British in being innocent of 
human sacrifices, they are not less 
guilty than they were of the practice 
of cannibalism. 

That such a country, inhabited by 
such a race, offers a fine field for en- 
terprise, there can be no question. It 
was taken possession of in the name of 
Great Britain by Captain Cook, and 
could, with a very. little trouble, be 
completely reduced and made a Bri- 
tish province of inestimable value. 
Such, however, is not the course which 
could be pursued by any nation at the 
present day ; there must be at least an 
appearance of respect for national 
rights ; and the act of Captain Cook 
can only be understood as affecting 
the right of any foreign nation to the 
possession of the land, not as affecting 
its possession by the natives themselves. 
The consequence has been, that though 
its inhabitants have remained unsub- 
dued, they have remained uncivilized. 
It still continues as it was when Cook 
first discovered it, a beautiful wild 
spot, overrun by luxuriant vegetation, 
and inhabited by a fine warlike untu- 
tored race, affording a most interest- 
ing specimen of that stage of social 
existence which history has described 
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to us as the primitive state of almost 
every people, but which the rapid in- 
crease of power in civilized nations is 
very likely, at no distant period, to 
efface from the earth; not now, as 
in ancient times, by an overwhelming 
conquest of the savage by the civilized 
race, and a random mixture of con- 
querors and conquered into one people, 
but either by a gradual, creeping, un- 
derhand process of extermination with- 
out ary manifest and open outrage of 
national rights, or by a plan deliber- 
ately undertaken, and conscientiously 
and intelligently carried forward for 
conferring upon the savage people all 
the blessings without any of the curses 
of civilisation. A specimen of the 
former method of removing from a 
country the savage character of its 
inhabitants, we have had in the melan- 
choly extinction of the red Indians of 
Newfoundland; a specimen of the lat- 
ter method is now promised to us in 
the civilisation of New Zealand. 

But although there has been no na- 
tional movement, on the part of the 
British empire, for the conquest or 
colonization of New Zealand, it is at 
this moment under the influence of two 
distinct processes, which, on a very 
small scale, are closely analogous to 
the two methods for effacing the sa- 
vage character which have been just 
referred to. About the beginning of 
the present century there was a gene- 
ral movement in favour of suffering 
and ignorant humanity among all the 
best and most enlightened people in 
our own andin other countries ; hence 
the amazing efforts which have been 
made to disseminate the Scriptures 
throughout the world, to put a stop to 
the slave trade and to slavery, and to 
send Christian missionaries into the 
remotest regions. In prosecuting these 
exertions, New Zealand was not ne- 
glected. First, the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and afterwards the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, established 
stations on different quarters of the 
Northern Island, where, after exposing 
themselves to imminent peril for a 
great many years, the missionaries 
were at length rewarded for all their 
pains and dangers by witnessing the 
most happy results of their labour of 
love. » ghee ve of instances of the 
effect of these exertions are mentioned 
in a portion of the little work before 
us, and a mere enumeration of its con+ 
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Descrirtion or New ZEALAND. 
Secrion IV, 


** General character of New Zealand- 
ers, as modified by intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans—1. Evidence before Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, of the 
Home officers of the Church and Wes- 
leyan Missionaries, with quotations from 
Correspondence of the Missionaries resi- 
dent in New Zealand—Progress of native 
industry, —Carpentering, sawing, fencing, 
digging wells, farming, ploughing, cart. 
ing, &c.—Progress of Religion—Obser- 
vance of Sabbath—Early attendance at 
Church— Native Schools—Demand for 
Books—Honesty—Chiefs come from a 
great distance for a Book—Natives “‘ civil, 
courteous, honest and teachable’”— Native 
Itinerant Teachers—2. Evidence of Rev. 
W. Yate—Anxiety for Instruction—Be- 
neficial effects produced by Missions— 
Mediation of Missionaries accepted to put 
an end to a war—Consequent extension 
of their influence—Conyerted Natives not 
molested by their Heathen Brethren— 
General remarks on acquired habits of 
Natives—Account by Native Chiefs of the 
objects of Missionaries— Liberated Slaves 
from mission Districts become Teachers at 
their distant Homes—Honesty of Natives 
—3. Evidence of Thomas Trapp, Esq., 
and Letter from H. Oakes, Esq., as to 
altered habits of Natives—4. Letter from 
Rev. W. White, to Rev. Samuel Hinds, 
D.D., 11th September, 1837—Conduct 
of two young Chiefs, in repaying, by the 
labour of several years, money advanced to 
them to purchase part of their family lands 
when about to be sold—Natives becom- 
ing Christians paid off debts due to Euro- 
peans, previously evaded for years—Mer- 
chants give them credit to a large amount 
—Natives offer, in 1837, to fulfil a sale of 
lands made in 1826, and never taken pos- 
session of, or claimed by any one, during 
that interval—5. Specimens of Native cor- 
respondence.” 


But while these exertions have been 
made with these happy results in the 
sphere of action to which they extend, 
a process of another kind has been 
going on far more actively in almost 
every quarter of these fair islands. 
The situation and lawless character of 
New Zealand, have long afforded a 
favourite and congenial asylum to 
those desperate characters who escape, 
or are thrown off from the more or- 
derly communities of their fellow- 
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tents will be sufficient to show the 
deeply interesting character of the in- 
formation it contains. 
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men. Such are the convicts, who 
with the irons still fastened to their 
legs, break loose from the penal set- 
tlements on the coast of New Holland, 
and trusting themselves to the waves 
in a stolen boat, or secreting them. 
selves on board some vesscl, at length 
find themselves at large on the shores 
of New Zealand. Such are the dregs 
and outcasts} of the whaling vessels, 
men too bad even for the rough com- 
pany of the ship, and who by choice 
or necessity are cast ashore upon these 
islands. These sink at once into the 
savage state, or employ their superior 
knowledge to degrade still lower the 
unhappy tribes among which they are 
thrown ; others pursue the same de- 
teriorating and destructive course in a 
more systematic manner, and with a 
keener eye to sordid interest. These 
are they who lay out the money which 
they have amassed by picking up 
whalebone. along the shores in the 
purchase of a cask of rum, and infect 
the native New Zealanders with the 
worst habit of British society. 

That such men adopting such prac- 
tices should thwart the labours of the 
missionaries, and should regard them 
with feelings of the most diabolical 
aversion and animosity, is too obvious 
to need assertion, but the fact is amply 
illustrated by a large collection of 
statements of the most painful charac- 
ter in the little volume before us. It 
will be enough in this case too, to 
enumerate the contents of a particular 
chapter, leaving our readers to obtain 
more explicit information in the work 
itself. 


Description or New ZEALAND. 
Section. III. 
Existing State of British Colonization in 
New Zealand. 


** Evidence of the Rev. William Yate, 
Church Missionary ; Fraud practised 
against a Chief, at Bay of Islands; War 


‘occasioned by a British Captain, termi- 


nated by the Church Missionaries ; Effects 
of Settlement of escaped Convicts ; Twen- 
ty-five young Natives kidnapped from their 
homes, bya British Captain, and delivered 
up to their enemies, but saved by the 
Church Missionaries; Runaway Convicts 
and Rovers in Bay of Islands; their Con- 
duct; Corrosive Sublimate given to Na- 
tives, by a British Captain, to destroy 
their Enemies ; frequent Murders of Na- 
tives, by British.—2. Evidence of Thomas 
Trapp, Esq. ; Crimes introduced by Bri- 
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tish.—3, Letter of the Rev. Mr Marsden ; 
British take part in Native Wars.—4., 
Letter from Sydney Herald, 20th March, 
1837 ; State of Crime in Bay of Islands. 

- —0d. Extract from Sydney Herald ; Mur- 
der of a Native by a Sailor.—6. Letter of 
the Rev. William Whyte, Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary, to the Rev. Samuel Hinds, D.D., 
11th Sept., 1837 ; Treachery and Murder, 
by an English Captain, of several Natives ; 
Murder of a Native Slave by an English 
Captain; Murder of a Lascar by an Eng- 
lishman ; Employment, by an Englishman, 
in a fit of Jealousy, of a Native to commit 
a Murder; Attempt to impose on Natives, 
by threatening them with the British Go- 
vernment; by fabricating False Papers; 
Attempt to engage them in wilful and vin- 
dictive Fire-raising ; Shooting at Natives ; 
Three instances of Murder of Englishmen 
by their own countrymen ; One of Wound- 
ing with deadly intent; and one of wilful 
Fire-raising with an intent to destroy Life; 
the Perpetrators of the last Outrage or- 
dered by an Assembly of Chie‘s to quit 
the Island.—7. Extract from Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge ; Cruelties to Na- 
tives: above a Hundred Murders in Two 
or Three Years.” 


Under these circumstances what are 
we to do? ought we, from a sensitive 
apprehension of the possible conse- 
quences of introducing a powerful 
British influence among a savage 
people, to let things remain as they 
are, and stand by, the calm spectators 
of the struggle between a few mission- 
aries stationed in the outskirts of this 
wide country, and these wretches bur- 
rowing in every corner of the islands, 
and every where presenting the horrid 
spectacle of civilized men corrupting 
savages ? or ought we not as a nation 
to seize the opportunity for trying, 
once at least in the history of the 
human race, whether it may not be 
possible by one and the same move- 
ment to check the progress of evil, to 
promote the spread of civilisation and 
Christianity, to open a glorious field 
for British enterprize of every kind, 
and to lay the foundations of a great 
and happy people, not struggling up 
unassisted and alone from barbarism 
to civilisation, but intermingled with 
ourselves, fostered and educated by us 
with parental care, associating with 
us as our equals, and erelong perhaps 
united to us by the closest and dearest 
ties of human relationship? O, but 
it is absurd, and self-devoted, and non- 
sensical, and chivalrous, and romantic ! 

‘Then beit so, But to these absurd, 
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romantic, chivalrous, nonsensical dis- 
positions what do we not owe! May 
we not trace to them every ennobling 
and elevating characteristic which 
as a nation we possess! Is it not 
by such traits in the page of his- 
tory that our infant spirits are warmed 
up to generosity and courage? and 
shall we not rejoice at any prospect 
which may redeem us from the bitter 
necessity of repeating in our riper 
‘years, with a daily increased convic- 
tion of its truth, that celebrated, but 
heart-withering sentence, “ The days 
of chivalry are gone!” 

But, however we may regard them, 
such seem to be the objects of the 
gentlemen whose intentions with re- 
spect to New Zealand are indicated by 
the little volume before us; and it ap- 
pears likely that if they act up to their 
intentions they will meet with no op- 
position, but with every possible en- 
couragement from the native inhabi- 
tants. The following statements are 
made by Mr Whyte, for many years 
a Wesleyan missionary upon the is- 
land. 


** 1st, Iam not aware of the existence 
of one tribe in New Zealand which does 
not wish for the residence of Europeans 
amongst them. 2d, All the tribes with 
whom I am acquainted are not only an- 
xious for the residence of white men 
amongst them, but will generally expend 
much time, and be at great pains to secure 
them to reside with them—even men of 
the lowest grade, rather than be without 
them. 3d, I have been personally and 
repeatedly applied to by all the principal 
chiefs on the western coast, from 35° to 
38° 30 south latitude, to use my influence, 
if possible, to secure respectable Euro- 
peans to reside amongst them. . . - . 
At Kaipara, by far the most important 
district on the western coast of New Zea- 
land, and certainly the very best harbour 
yet discovered, the chiefs proposed, a 
short time before I left New Zealand, that 
I should, if possible, on my arrival in 
England, induce at least a hundred families 
to go and settle with them in a body, 
‘ Then,’ said they, ‘ we shall have a Pah— 
place of refuge—and quietly pursue our 
several avocations, without the varieus 
interruptions which occur in the present 
state of things.” . . 0 « « 

- . It has long been my most ardent 
wish that such a colony as is now contem- 
plated should be formed ; and that a per- 
fect establishment ; that.is, the British na- 
tion in miniature, governed’ by equitable 
laws, inflyenced by truly Christian prin- 
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philanthropic motives. Provided always, 
that the British Government distinctly re- 
cognise and guarantee to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of New Zealand their rights 
and independence as a nation. Such an 
establishment, I hesitate not to say, is not 
only what the present circumstances and 
condition of New Zealand requires, but 
what is most ardently and universally de- 
sired by the natives themselves.” — P. 


254, &e. 


So far Mr Whyte. The following 
is the declaration of Houghi and 
Wycato, two distinguished New 
Zealand chiefs, when they visited 
England in 1820. It is their own 
statement, as written down by Mr 
Kendal, from their dictation. 


‘** They wish to see King George, the 
multitude of his people, what they are 
doing, and the goodness of the land, 
Their desire is to stay in England one 
month, and then to return; they wish for 
at least one hundred people to go. with 
them. They are in want of a party to 
dig the ground in search of iron; an ad- 
ditional number of blacksmiths; an addi- 
tional number of carpenters; and an ad- 
ditional uumber of preachers, who will 
try to speak in the New Zealand tongue, 
in order that they may understand them. 
They wish also twenty soldiers to protect 
their own countrymen, the settlers, and 
three officers to keep the soldiers in order. 
The settlers are to take cattle over with 
them. There is plenty of spare land in 
New Zealand, which will be readily 
granted to the settlers. These are the 
words of Houghi and Wycato.”—P. 266. 


Of a similar character were the 
words of George, another of their 
chiefs, who had been at Port Jackson 
in New Holland. “ This country,” 
said he, speaking of New Zealand, 
“is finer than Port Jackson, yet the 
English go and settle there. Our 
people are much better than the black 
natives of New South Wales; and 
yet you English live among them in 
preference to us.” —P. 269. Nor 
would room be wanting for the pur- 
poses of British colonization, as ap- 
pears from the following information : 


** Another argument in favour of the 
colonization of New Zealand, arises from 
the want of a sufficient native population 
for so extensive and fertile a country. 
There is abundance and to spare of vast 
unoccupied territory, without encroaching 
.on what is required by the native popula- 
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tion,—a surplus which they are most 
anxious to sell. 

‘* The number of the inhabitants is 
very small, quite insignificant in propor- 
tion to the immense fertile territory they 
possess. 

** There is little regular culture under- 
taken by the aborigines, except those few 
in the vicinity of the missionary settle- 
ments, and of the harbours frequented by 
Europeans, and that is merely in detached 
patches. The quantity of land brought 
under cultivation is a mere nothing, in 
comparison with the boundless primeval 
forests, whose magnificent timber has been 
thriving undisturbed, and enriching the 
soil with its decomposed vegetable matter 
for thousands of years, and with those un- 
dulating downs and savannahs where the 
flax grows wild on millions of acres—a 
fact most important with a view to colon- 
ization! We have ascertained from a 
careful perusal of all that has been written 
on the subject, and from enquiry among 
those that have visited the country, that 
in the southern island there is no agricul- 
ture or appropriation of lands to interfere 
with colonization; and that in the nor- 
thern island, where the missionaries are, 
the quantity cannot amount to more than 
a very few thousand acres. The inhabit- 
ants live almost entirely upon fish, birds, 
roots, and the uncultivated productions of 
the earth. The fisheries alone, if pro- 
perly conducted, would support five times 
the actual population. The aborigines 
are in fact no chargé upon the soil.” —P, 


271, &e. 


But to carry on this project for the 
civilisation of New Zealand, and the 
foundation of a new people, various 
means and appliances are needed. 
Among these may be mentioned, in 
the first place, the countenance and 
assistance of the British Legislature ; 
and in the next place, a sufficient 
number of persons of all classes, will- 
ing and able to prosecute these ob- 
jects, and to engraft a healthy scion 
from the British tree, upon the wild, 
but not ignoble growth of those dis- 
tant islands. 

It has been proposed to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and will be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, that a special 
authority should be created for the 
purpose of administering the whole 
proposed system of colonization ; and 
a few persons of station and character, 
not necessarily connected with the 
undertaking by any private interest, 
would be selected from amongst its 
originators and most zealous patrons, 
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and under the name of “ Founders o 
Settlements in New Zealand,” would, 
according to the plan now before Go- 
vernment, be appointed by an Act of 
Parliament after approval by the 
Crown, and vacancies in their body 
would be filled up by the Crown. 
They would form a corporation, and 
would be authorized to make treaties 
with the native tribes for cessions of 
territory and all other purposes; to 
administer upon lands ceded to the 
Crown, the whole system of coloniza- 
tion, including the receipt and expen- 
diture of the colonial funds; to es- 
tablish courts in the settlements for 
the administration of British law; to 
make regulations for local purposes, 
having the force of law within the 
settlements ; to exempt natives in the 
settlements from the operation of some 
British laws, which are inapplicable 
to their present uncivilized state, and 
to make special regulations for their 
government ; to provide for the de- 
fence and good order of the settle- 
ments by means of a militia, a colonial 
force of regulars, and a colonial 
marine; to delegate portions of their 
authority to bodies or individuals resi- 
dent in the settlements; and to ap- 
point and remove at pleasure all such 
officers as they may require for car- 
rying the whole measure into effect. 
These are the general views of the 
association with regard to the pro- 
visional government; the only matter 
of detail upon which they have ex- 
pressed their anxious wishes, as in- 
volving the recognition of the most 
important principles, and being of the 
greatest consequence to the prosperity 
of the entire undertaking, is that 
which regards the religious provision 
of the colony. And we are most 
happy to state, that while it is pro- 
posed to defray from the common 
fund of the colony the expense of 
erecting places of worship, and of 
paying the officiating ministers, with- 
out giving a preference to any one 
body of Christians, it is also pro- 
posed, with an especial reference to 
those missionary bodies who have 
been for so many years spending their 
energies upon the moral improvement 
of the islanders, and with a view to 
the continuation and extension of this 
work in the most effectual manner, 
and for the general benefit of all, that 
the Crown should be authorized to 
appoint a bishop for New Zealand, 
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the colony defraying all the expenses. 
We need not say that this proposal 
has our most unqualified approbation. 

Indeed we find it difficult to imagine 
any grounds upon which the British 
legislature, or any of its members, 
should refuse to co-operate with the 
gentlemen of the New Zealand As- 
sociation to the full extent of their de- 
sires, inasmuch as it is a request to be 
permitted to confer upon the mother 
country the greatest possible benefits, 
without involving it in the slightest 
danger or expense. 

The benefits which it would confer 
upon the mother country are, first, an 
increase of territory—and, consequent 
upon this, an increase in the number 
and wealth of her subjects, and in her 
power and greatness, as compared 
with other nations, a new field for 
British enterprise, a new direction for 
British industry. Of this ample evi- 
dence is given in a portion of the 
work, entitled Trade and Shipping, 
and to be found at page 338 ; it is suffi- 
cient to mention the whale fishery, 
the timber trade, and the flax trade, 
together with a very considerable im- 
port and export trade, as already in 
existence. 

Secondly, It would afford a favour. 
able outlet for the superabundant 
population of the mother country, and 
a favourable opportunity for trying 
the new system of colonization which 
she has adopted. 

The fact of an extreme redundancy 
of population in the British island, is 
one which need not now be confirmed 
by many arguments. The question 
is how to dispose of this population for 
their own benefit and the good of the 
country, and how to regulate the im- 
pulses which contribute to its produc- 
tion. To check population by impo- 
sing an iron fetter on the most amiable 
affections of our nature is a barbarous 
and unhallowed thing, and has led to 
unmentionable horrors ; moreover, it 
is impracticable, for no one would 
dream of enforcing it by law, and it 
would take ages to give universal 
vogue to such opinions upon the sub- 
ject as should lead to any perceptibie 
results. It is vain to say abstain from 
marriage in order that you may stay 
at home and have plenty to eat and to 
drink, when there is a law beyond all 
human laws, which says increase and 
multiply—a law not acting on our 
consciences, but impressed upon our 
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natures, and prompting all the move- 
ments of thehuman race. In obedience 
to this law, the world has ever been in 
a state of progressive emigration; and 
in the many-featured migratory picture 
which is presented to us in the history 
of the world, we have records or evi- 
dence of every varied form of emigra- 
tion, from those which have issued in 
the production of the wildest speci- 
mens of savage life, to those which 
have laid the foundation of the 
mightiest states and empires. 

From all these it is given to us to 
gain wisdom, and such wisdom we 
need—for facts would seem to imply, 
that with all the knowledge and illumi- 
nation of the nineteenth century, we 
might learn much upon the subject of 
colonization, not only from the Greeks 
and Romans, but from our own rude 
ancestry among the northern hordes. 
The sending forth of a colony was, 
with the Greeks, a solemn and reli- 
gious ceremonial ; provision was made 
for the maintenance in the new state 
of every institution, every recollection, 
every habit and affection of the mo- 
ther city ; even the fire which was to 
burn in the temple to be erected by the 
emigrants was kindled at the altar be- 
fore which their ancestors had wor- 
shipped. The Romans being a mili- 
tary people, their colonies had a mili- 
tary character ; and whenever, there- 
fore, it was deemed expedient, accord- 
ing to the technical term ‘ deducere 
colonias,” such colony was solemnly 
organized by law upon the model of an 
army ; for strict discipline, mutual de- 
pendence, and reciprocal obedience and 
protection, were deemed as necessary 
to secure the ultimate well-being of a 
colony as to succeed in a military ex- 
pedition. 

The mode in which our northern 
ancestors proceeded in their emigra- 
tions is described to us by Machiavelli. 
He tells us that the whole nation divi- 
ded itself into three equal portions, 
each containing the same number of 
rich and poor, of nobles and common 
people, and then decided by Jot which 
of the three was to go and seek for a 
new home, while the other two re- 
mained to enjoy the comfort of a 
widened territory. This was the 
surest method of maintaining the 
powers and characteristic features of 
the parent nation in the new settle- 
ment, and it left the most striking 
marks of its success; for what, in fact, 
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was the whole feudal system but the 
Gothic method of colonizing ? 

But how have we colonized in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ? 
Why, in one direction we have treat- 
ed the world to—penal colonies, 
forsooth, plantations of crime! In 
another direction our colonies have 
answered the description of the Ro- 
man historion—* Ignoti inter se, di- 
versis manipulis, sine rectore, sine 
affectibus mutuis, quasi ex alio genere 
mortalium repente in unum collecti 
numerus magis quam colonia!” while, 
in another direction, by affording an 
opportunity for observing the tenden- 
cies of human society when immense 
tracts of land are occupied by very 
few individuals, we have made it easier 
to account for the phenomenon of sa- 
vage life! But itis never too late to be 
wise ; and we are happy to say that 
symptoms of returning wisdom have 
already been exhibited by the genius 
of British colonization. 

The new system of colonization is 
luminously described in the work be- 
fore us, and presents matter of the 
deepest interest quite independently of 
its bearings upon the colonization of 
New Zealand. 

After enumerating the various evils 
which in every case have resulted, and 
in the nature of things must result 
from the usual custom of granting 
large tracts of land to the original set- 
tlers of a colony—a practice built upon 
the fallacy that land is valuable intrin- 
sically, and without reference to our 
power of using it—and after illustra- 
ting the evils of this system by the 
miseries attendant upon its adoption 
on a very gross scale in the Swan 
River settlement, our author thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


** The grand object of an improved 
system in the disposal of waste land, was 
to regulate the supply of new land by the 
real wants of the colonists, as that land 
should never be either superabundant or 
deficient, either too cheap or too dear. 
And it was soon perceived, upon enquiry, 
that the due proportion between people 
and land might be constantly secured, by 
abandoning altogether the system of grants, 
and requiring an uniform price per acre 
for all new land without exception, If 
the price be not too low, it deters specu- 
lators from obtaining land with a view to 
leaving their property in a desert state, 
and thus prevents injurious dispersion: it 
also, by compelling every labourer to 
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work for wages until he has saved the 
only means of obtaining land, ensures a 
supply of labour for hire. If, on the 
other hand, the price be not too high, it 
neither confines the settlers within a space 
inconveniently narrow, nor does it pre- 
vent the thrifty labourer from becoming a 
landowner after working some time for 
wages. 

** A sufficient, but not more than suffi- 
cient, price for all new land, is the main 
feature of the new system of coloniza- 
tion. It obviates every species of bon- 
dage ; by providing combinable labour, 
it renders industry very productive, and 
maintains both high wages and high pro- 
fits ; it makes the colony as attractive as 
possible, both to capitalists and to la- 
bourers; and not merely to these, but al- 
so, by bestowing on the colony the bet- 
ter attributes of an old society, to those 
who have a distaste for the primitive con- 
dition of new colonies heretofore. But 
this is not all. 

‘* Though the sole object of the price 
be to secure the most desirable propor- 
tion between people and land, the plan of 
selling has this farther incidental result : 
it produces a revenue. The revenue 
which the United States obtain by the sale 
of waste land, at the little more than no. 
minal price of 5s. 74d. per acre, amounts 
to about L.4,000,000 sterling a-year. In 
New South Wales, where the upset price 
of waste land sold by auction is only 5s. 
per acre, where the population does not 
exceed eighty thousand souls, where Lord 
Howick’s regulations did not take effect 
till 1832, and where, before then, land 
had been granted with profusion—the 
sum of between L.300,000 and L.400,000 
has been obtained by the sales of waste 
land, and the future revenue from this 
source is estimated, by competent judges, 
at not less than L.200,000 a-year. In 
the newest British -colony, South Austra- 
lia, which is scarcely founded, sales of 
waste land, at the rate of 12s. per acre, 
have produced about L.40,000. 

‘** In the new British system, the plan 
of selling has far other objects than mere 
revenue, which is considered but as a 
fortunate incident. The sum of these 
objects is, the best mode of colonization. 
But when this is understood, thought na- 
turally falls into the train of suggesting 
that the revenue incidentally derived from 
the plan of selling, should not be given up 
for the general purposes of Government, 
but should be employed in taking labour 
to the colony—that is, in causing the best 
sort of colonization to proceed at the 

eatest possible rate. This is the secon! 
leading feature of the new British sys- 
tem, 
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‘* The employment of the purchase-money 
of waste land in conveying labourers to 
the colony has the following effects. It 
makes the purchasers of land see plainly 
the great advantage of the plan of selling 
over the plan of granting; for it palpa- 
bly returns the purchase-money of land 
in the shape of labour and population. 
It secures the objects of a price for all 
new land, by means of a lower price than 
would be necessary if the purchase-money 
were any otherwise employed; for, of 
course, with a constant influx of people 
into the colony, the due proportion be- 
tween people and land may be kept up by 
a lower price for new land than if there 
were no such emigration of people. It 
therefore diminishes the period during 
which the labourer has to work for hire ; 
for with a lower price, the labourer saves 
in less time the means of becoming a 
land-owner. And lastly, by the rapid 
progress which it imparts to the best sort 
of colonization, it clearly explains to the 
labouring class of emigrants, that every 
one of them who is industrious and thrifty 
may be sure to become, not merely an 
owner of land, but also, in his turn, an 
employer of hired labourers,—a master 
of servants. Altogether, it renders the 
colony as attractive as possible, both to 
capitalists and to labourers. 

‘* These then are the two main fea- 
tures of the new system—that the dispo- 
sal of waste or public land should be by 
sale only, and at a sufficient price for the 
objects in view ; and that the purchase- 
money of land should be employed as an 
emigration fund.. Two less important 
peculiarities of the system may now be 
described. 

“ First, it requires no argument to 
prove, no reflection to be convinced, that 
by a certain selection of emigrants, the 
emigration fund may be made to aug- 
ment the colonial population at the great- 
est possible rate—that by selecting for 
emigrants to be conveyed by that fund, 
grown-up but young persons in an equal 
proportion of the sexes, the maximum of 
effect may be produced with a given ex- 
penditure. 

** Secondly, either in an established 
colony, where the previous granting of 
land had caused so great an excess of. 
land in proportion to people, that the 
new system could not be expected to ope- 
rate very effectively for some time, or in 
founding a colony before the new system 
had come into operation at all,—in both 
or either of these cases, the whole effect 
of that system may be produced at once, 
by means of anticipating the future sales 
of land,—by means of raising money for 
emigration on the security of future sales, 
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In the case of founding a colony, there 
would be less call for thus anticipating fu- 
ture sales, if the capitalists about to emi- 
grate should purchase land before their 
departure, and should so provide an emi- 
gration fund for the incipient colony: or 
rather this course would be, in fact, 
an anticipation of future sales—a sale by 
anticipation. If the sum obtained by it 
were sufficient for the purposes of the co- 
lony, any other mode of anticipation 
would be unnecessary; but if not, or if 
at any other time a greater want of la- 
bourers should occur than could be im- 
mediately supplied by the current sales of 
land, then future sales might be properly 
anticipated, by means of a loan for emi- 
gration secured on the produce of future 
sales. 

‘* Such is the whole system which the 
Legislature has guaranteed for the new 
colony of South Australia. We have yet 
to show that this system affords the means 
of establishing colonies without any charge 
upon the Government of the mother- 
country. 

‘* The prospect of a continual supply of 
labour in due proportion to every increase 
of appropriated land has led to the ex- 
pectation that industry will be very pro- 
ductive in South Australia, and therefore 
that the-means of raising a public reve- 
nue will increase continually with the 
progress of population and settlement ; 
and this belief has enabled the commis- 
sioners under the South Australian act, 
having authority for that purpose, to an- 
ticipate the future public revenue of the 
colony, by raising upon that security a 
loan for public objects. They are also 
authorized to give as a collateral or joint 
security for loans raised for public objects, 
the future produce of sales of land. Upon 
this joint security, they have actually 
raised ample funds for establishing and 
governing the first settlements. The re- 
quisite funds, in short, for all purposes, 
have been provided by the first settlers 
and others who think well of their un- 
dertaking. South Australia does not even 
appear in the estimates laid before Par- 
liament. With a view to the same end, 
it is proposed to adopt the same means 
in the present instance.” 


The idea developed in the above 
extract appears to us to be one of those 
happy plans, combining extreme sim- 
plicity with vast comprehensiveness, 
the observation of which, in the pro- 
cesses of nature, is among the greatest 
eharms of scientific pursuit, and the 
application of which to the cireum- 
stances of human life is among the 
highest prerogatives of genius; and 
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we doubt not that whatever the result 
may be in the peculiar case of New 
Zealand, the adoption of this simple, 
and we are inclined to say this obvious, 
expedient will lead to consequences 
of unmeasured magnitude in the whole 
colonial system of Great Britain, and 
especially on that theatre which is so 
well adapted for its exercise—the 
great Australian continent. 

But, thirdly, the projectors of the 
colonization of New Zealand would 
confer a benefit upon Great Britain 
by placing her in the most command- 
ing position for exercising a great 
maritime influence over all the shores 
and islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
New Zealand seems almost as if it 
had been made for a naval arsenal. 
Its principal produce is all of that 
character which fits it for being the 
mistress of the sea. It possesses 
timber so suited for the purposes of 
ship-building, that the British navy is 
even now supplied with it, gigantic 
trees naturally shooting up into the 
highest and requisite dimensions of 
the mainmast of a man-of-war ; flax, 
the raw material of sails and ropes; 
and iron and coal, the two great mo- 
ving powers of modern navigation. 
Besides this, it possesses harbours of 
the noblest description on every side, 
as a mere inspection of the charts 
contained in the little volume will 
convince us, and as more fully ap- 
pears from an elaborate and most in- 
teresting account of these harbours, 
and the bays and rivers which indent 
the coasts of the several islands men- 
tioned in the second section of that 
portion of the work which is dedicated 
to the description of New Zealand. 

England has not now to be remind- 
ed of the maxim, Necesse est gui mare 
teneat cum rerum potirt. Her pre- 
sent position among the nations of the 
world is a sufficient exemplification of 
its truth. But what could tend so 


greatly to confirm and to extend that. 


power which she derives from the 
possession of the sea as to have akind 
of counterpart of herself on the oppo- 
side side of the terrestrial ball, so cal- 
culated by natural advantages, and 
by position, to obtain the most com- 
manding naval influence over the 
whole of that vast ocean in which it 
lies ? 

It cannot be doubted that succes- 
sive years will make great changes in 
all the nations of the earth, Austra- 
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lia, and the great islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, China, Japan, and the 
eastern and western shores of the 
North Pacific Ocean, the whole wes- 
tern coast of North and South Ame- 
rica, and the almost innumerable 
islands which are sprinkled over the 
ocean within these boundaries, cannot 
remain as they have been till now. 
As no one would wish them, so no 
one expects them to remain precisely 
as they are. We may differ as to 
what these changes will be, and as to 
the agency by whieh they will be ef- 
fected ; but that changes will sooner 
or later take place throughout the 
whole extent of these regions, no one 
can doubt. Let England, then, be 
upon the spot to hold her ground, to 
let her influence be felt, to watch and 
guide the changing phases of society, 
and make them all contribute at once 
to the establishment of her own power, 
and the general advantage of the hu- 
man race. 

Fourthly, the colonization of New 
Zealand upon the plan proposed by 
these gentlemen, will be a benefit to 
the mother country, by checking and 
repairing a great evil of which she 
has been guilty. In despite of the 
authority of her greatest statesman 
and philosopher, England has com- 
mitted the shameful and unblessed act 
of taking the scum of the people, and 
wicked condemned men, to be the 
people with whom she has planted. 
The consequences of this course, in 
all their hideous deformity, have yet 
to be revealed, and will come forth, to 
the amaze and horror of those who 
shall have the courage to read them, 
in the printed evidence upon the sub- 
ject, as taken before a Committee of 
the House of Commons. But the 
consequence to which we now refer is, 
that “the penal settlements of Aus- 
tralia,” besides inflicting the direct 
evils upon the native inhabitants of 
that country, “ have infected with 
their moral corruption, not only New 
Zealand, but all the inhabited islands 
of the Polynesian and Indian Archi- 
pelagos.” 

We agree, with our author, in be- 
lieving that nothing could be devised 
more likely to stop and to remedy 
this disorder, than to make New Zea- 
land a kind of moral centre for the 
diffusion of high principles and en- 
lightened civilisation, through all the 
neighbouring world ; and that for this 
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purpose the best possible course would 

e to carry to New Zealand, not 
merely a few distant radiations from 
our own moral sun, but an integral 
portion of its substance, burning and 
blazing with all those glorious thoughts 
and feelings which have been kindled 
within us throughout a course of cen- 
turies, by all the blessed recollections 
of our social and religious history. 

And here we cannot refuse our ad- 
miration to the wisdom—or should we 
not rather say the providential guid- 
ance—which has led these gentlemen, 
at such a period as the present, to pay 
the homage which they have to the 
institutions of the Established Church, 
and the practice of Christian anti- 
quity, by expressing their anxious 
wishes for the appointment of a bishop 
for the future colony. We can hard- 
ly conceive of any post in which a 
Christian bishop might be more use- 
ful, or more completely fulfil the pur- 
poses for which that office was ap- 
pointed. 

In England the Episcopal office is 
accompanied, as it ought to be, by 
those circumstances of outward splen- 
dour and prosperity which place the 
bishop on a footing with the first 
nobles of the land; and wherever 
there is a Christian bishop it belongs 
to his office to occupy a high place in 
the community of Christians over 
which he presides; but that place 
may be consistent with many dangers, 
and difficulties, and privations. 

Let us not, then, suppose, because 
New Zealand has been, till now, a 
savage country, and because those 
who first settle there must meet with 
many difficulties, and will find them- 
selves for a time under circumstances 
totally different from those of polished 
life in England, that therefore it 
would be unsuitable for the presence 
of a Christian bishop. We think 
more highly of the sacred office. We 
believe it to be an institution of divine 
appointment, and admirably suited 
for every varied circumstance of hu- 
man life. We conceive that such an 
appointment in the present instance 
would put a stamp of seriousness and 
moral elevation upon the whole pro- 
ceeding ; would encourage the colony 
to sustained and unanimous exertions 
in favour of the native population ; 
would promote the cultivation of all 
the nobler qualities of the human 
mind, and prevent the outbreaking of 
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those petty jealousies and bickerings 
which are so frequently observed to 
be the peculiar epidemic of new so- 
cieties. 

But if we raise our eyes from its 
moral effects upon the colony, to its 
spiritual bearings upon the whole of 
that portion of the world, the prospect 
becomes infinitely extended, and the 
resulting benefits incaleulably in- 
creased. For we then behold New 
Zealand a point of union, and a centre 
of superintendence for the whole ec- 
clesiastical establishment of the Pacific 
Ocean—a general headquarters and 
rendezvous for the missionaries of 
that portion of the world—itself a 
missionary nation. The heart may 
well kindle at such thoughts. 

The next point we promised to 
refer to was the probability of finding 
a sufficient number of persons duly 
qualified to go to the country, and put 
these projects into execution. We 
approach this question with a kind of 
painful interest ; for upon its answer 
depends the success or failure of the 
whole enterprise. An opening is now 
presented to the wisdom and worth of 
England for the formation of a com- 
munity which might become a model 
for society, and upon the nucleus of 
which will depend the character of 
the future people for ages yet to 
come. If we start well, and provide 
sufficiently for the principle of per- 
manence in the new community, 
ample materials will be found for 
drawing out, and bringing into exer- 
cise, many of the finest qualities of 
the human mind, and which at home 
lie dormant from not having a field 
for their exercise. 

The new colony should be English, 
pre-eminently English ; not the carica- 
ture English of any particular class 
or station, but an English formed by 
the due admixture of all classes, with 
the various feeling's, powers, and dis- 
positions which belong to each, and 
which, by their mutual action upon 
one another, produce the English 
character. But to effect this there 
must be some, at least, of the highest 
grade of British society; and what 
inducement to emigration, it may be 
asked, could be offered to them? Is 
it to be supposed that they would 
give up all the luxuries and comforts, 
the courtesies and delicate refinements 
of the polished circles in which they 
move, to encounter the rugged contest 
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with difficulties which must lie before: 
them in their new scene of existence ? 
Would they not find themselves 
wholly unable to contend with them, 
and sink in the struggle? We think 
not ; we have a better opinion of the 
patrician races of Great Britain, than 
to believe that they only exist for the 
enjoyment of luxury ; we do not hold 
that high birth, and a high and gene. 
rous order of education unfits, but 
rather qualifies for a contest with dif- 
ficulties. It was thought at one time 
that the guards were unfit for battle, 
but who fought more bravely when 
the experiment was tried? 

It cannot be supposed that those 
who possess the highest rank, and the 
greatest fortunes in England, would 
encounter a long voyage and cut 
themselves off from all that custom 
had made most dear, even though it 
were to add new splendour to an illus- 
trious name by engaging in the heroi- 
cal work of planting a colony. But 
there is an old proverb which wisely 
says, “ The younger son the better 
gentleman ;” intimating, that while 
his equal birth and education give 
him the same elevated sentiments as 
his elder brother, the necessity of pro- 
viding for himself tends to sharpen 
his faculties and produce a sympathy 
with his less prosperous neighbours, 
To such younger sons what high in- 
ducements are offered by such an 
enterprise? Fortunes, which in Eng- 
land would be wholly inadequate to 
support a gentleman in the rank in 
which he was born, would there be 
sufficient to lay the foundations of a 
family ; and talents, which at home 
would have no room for develope- 
ment, might there be employed in the 
noblest occupations of which the hu- 
man mind is capable. 

But it is not only or chiefly to the 
younger branches of the nobility that 
we would look for a supply of patri- 
cian habits and feelings in the new 
community. The gentle blood of 
England is not confined to its nobility, 
but flows as purely in the veins of 
many whose ancestors have never 
been elevated into the highest rank, 
but have continued from the earliest 
periods to hand down, through their 
successive generations, a large store 
of the most honourable and noblest 
principles. How large a number of 
this most valuable class, both male 
and female, are actually wasting away 
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them but the extinction of their fami- 
lies, and the utter loss to posterity of 
all those qualities which they have 
derived from their ancestors! And 
how is this? Because they are under 
the iron despotism of the law which 
forbids to marry. For to associate as 
an equal with those whose equal he 
is born, and to leave his posterity in 
the same rank which has descended 
to him from his ancestors, is more es- 
sential to the happiness of the gentle- 
man, than an assurance of obtaining 
the necessaries of life is essential to 
the happiness of the labourer. Hence, 
while the pauper population of Great 
Britain is increasing with a reckless 
rapidity, to which the most terrific 
impulses are given by the irregular 
ebbs and flowings of manufacturing 
prosperity, the class of English gen- 
tlemen, properly so called, is rapidly 
diminishing, for he cannot cultivate 
those arts by which the greatest for- 
tunes are now made, and success in 
the liberal professions is only granted 
to a few. 

Now such a colony as that which is 
projected in New Zealand, appears to 
us to offer precisely that opening 
which is suited to such a character— 
ample territory, noble employment, 
natural combination of beneficence to 
his fellow creatures, and the gradual 
building up of his own fortunes. Nor 
would such a course be without a pre- 
cedent; Ferne gives us in his blazon 
of gentry a coat of arms which inti- 
mates that its possessor had gone be- 
yond the seas, and in a distant country 
had restored his family to opulence by 
the pursuit of agriculture; and it is 
well known that the family of Skip- 
with, one of the most ancient and 
honourably connected of the British 
gentry, went over to Virginia, and 
having remained there for three 
generations, returned to take its place 
among the baronets of England. But 
we should wish in the present instance 
to see the foundations of a colony from 
which no return would be needed,— 
to see so much refinement, so much 
honourable principle, so much sound 
learning and unpretending merit, such 
provisions for the best kind of educa- 
tion, and the cultivation of every 
quality and every art which can con- 
tribute to the happiness and well. 
being of human creatures, and such 
an identity of feeling and of interest 
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between New Zealand and Great 
Britain, that there would never be any 
need of a return to England in order 
to find sympathy with homefelt and 
ancestral recollections. 

Another class of the utmost import- 
ance to the future community will be 
that of learned men. Much that dis- 
gusts us in modern colonies and new 
nations arises from ignorance, accom- 
panied by a pretension to wisdom— 
and nothing will have so powerful an 
effect for the prevention of this evil as 
a large infusion of the learning of the 
schools. Men of science would also 
be required to investigate the natural 
products of the country, and draw out 
all.its resources for the benefit ofits in- 
habitants ; and to such men induce- 
ments should be offered proportionable 
to the value of their services. 

Having thus formed a nucleus of 
high qualities and endowments, there 
would be no lack of numbers to em- 
bark in this great enterprise, and a wide 
field is open for all; and the more 
numerous the colony, the wider the 
field will be, and the greater the pros- 
perity of all its members. 

It need hardly be stated that this 
great and novel project must utterly 
fail, unless it have the cordial co-ope- 
ration and assistance of the fairest por- 
tion of creation. The miseries and 
utter failures of most colonies have 
been produced by a gross dispropor- 
tion between the sexes; andit is wisely 
intended in the present instance to re- 
quire that every male emigrant among 
the labouring portion of the colony 
shall be accompanied by a wife. It is 
equally desirable that there should be 
an exact proportion between the two 
sexes in the upper classes of the com- 
munity. But when was there an en- 
terprise requiring energy, self-devotion, 
and generous enthusiasm, which didnot 
meet with the active and kindling sym- 
pathies of British females? Who are 
the foremost in all charitable institu- 
tions; who are the most active in 
volunteering their instructions to the 
ignorant ; who are the most ready to 
undergo with cheerfulness whatever 
pains and difficulties they may have to 
encounter, when their feelings have 
assured them that the object to be 
gained is worth suffering for? We 
have little fear, therefore, that this 
enterprise will fail through lack of 
the assistance of the ladies of Eng- 
land, ; 
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Tere is a style for every thing. 
The authorship of the newspaper ex- 
hibits specimens of them all. The 
“ Jeading article” is solemn and sar- 
castic—it alternately elevates the no- 
thingness of a Radical quack to the 
skies, and plunges a Cabinet Minister 
in the mire—purifies the stains of Mr 
Roebuck’s oratory, and pumps upon 
little Lord John, metaphors and all, 
with the blackest distillation of Fleet- 
ditch. The foreign department of the 

r is subtle and sagacious. The 
enane of ignorance never seemed 
so knowing, er the faculty of lying 
looked so like truth. Lord Palmer- 
ston himself must glance with envy at 
its deliberate fictions of Spanish war- 
fare, and feel with mortified vanity 
that the day of his Dutch protocols 
has been outdone. The “ accident” 
columns are the arena of merciless in- 
vention. Here scenes of the most start- 
ling havoc are created with the most 
reckless contempt of flesh and blood, 
Women are hourly crushed by cabs, 
babes devoured by their own parents, 
interesting housemaids, rosy-cheeked 
cooks, and waiting-women artificial 
as their own flowers, are brought, 
like St Ursula’s 10,000 virgins, by 
whole battaliovs and squadrons to be 
summarily sacrificed ; some precipita- 
ted into the waters of the Serpentine, 
some perishing of oxalic acid purloin- 
ed from their lover's, the groom’s, ab- 
stersive for boot tops ; some slumber- 
ing to the fumes of charcoal, and some 
inditing love stanzas on the banks of 
the Regent's Canal before they commit 
their burning bosoms to the muddiest 
of all pools, and leave coroners to per- 
plexity, and enamoured dustmen to 
despair. Happily the chief portion of 
those catastrophes never have existed 
but in the fancy of the ingenious des- 
eribers ; and unless, like Macbeth, we 
can be startled by dreams, and eat our 
bread in fear at the sight of shadows, 
‘we may live in peace in the midst of 
this daily slaughter of sex and age. 
The language, too, of those descrip- 
tions is exclusive. The most recon- 
dite philosophy never concealed itself 
in more mystical terms. A profes- 
sional describer would scorn to speak 
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of a house as burned by lightning, the 
perpetrator is the “ electric fluid.” If 
a hovel is set on fire by the ashes of a 
drunkard’s pipe, the phrase establish- 
ed for the purpose is ‘ the devouring 
element.” The drowning of a litter of 
blind puppies is stated to be the “ sus- - 
pension of the respiratory process ;” 
and the choking of an alderman at a 
city feast is expressed as an “ impedi- 
ment to deglutition.” 

The country journals follow the 
metropolitan example, though at a res- 
pectful distance; yet they sometimes 
shine in metaphor. Thisisa clever at- 
tempt in its way, by one of the Brighton 
papers :— By ten o'clock, however, 
the rain had ceased, the fog had alto- 
gether vanished, and the murky clouds 
which had lowered overhead broke 
asunder, and, once dispersed, were 
soon blown out of sight, as it were to 
let Apollo himself look down as he 
rolled by in his chariot of fire upon 
what the Morning Herald has called 
this Elysium on Earth.” 

Another hit is doubly happy, as 
combining the picturesque withatouch 
of national character. “ After vain 
endeavours, by very laborious and mi- 
nute description, oecupying upwards 
of half a column, to convey to the 
reader some notion of the scene which 
the town of Brighton presented upon 
the oceasion of her Majesty’s entry, 
the disconsolate writer at length gives 
up the task in despair. What writer, 
says he, can convey an adequate idea 
of the living picture? Even an Irish- 
man would find it difficult toexpressthe 
feelings which must have been excited 
in his ardent bosom by the prospect.” 

The young Queen seems to inflate 
the imagination. A critic, in his no- 
tice of the Italian Opera, after lament- 
ing that her Majesty did not show her- 
self during the performance, gives vent 
in the following Oriental simile to his 
loyal and passionate feeling :—* Du- 
ring the whole of the night she kept 
quite retired behind the red eurtain, 
like a fairy hidden by a rose leaf.” 
But the Americans rival even the 
metropolitan press in description, they 
paint nature as the American savage 
paints himself; all is red chalk, yel- 

















_ low ochre, and eock’s feathers. One of 
them, speaking of the weather, says, 
«‘ The powerful sun is ‘shaded through 
the day by those heavenly parasols the 
clouds ; we get a mouthful of air even 
at mid-day, and a dart of thunder and 
rain nearly every evening.”” An Ame- 
rican magazine thus describes the 


autumn :—* Magnificent is the autumn . 


of our fatherland. By what a subile 
alchymy the green leaves are trans- 
muted into gold, as if smitten by the 
fiery blaze of the hot sun. A magic 
covering spreads over the whole forest, 
and brightens it into gorgeous hues. 
The tree tops seem bathed with gold, 
here and there a shade of green, 
here and there a tinge of purple, and 
a stain of scarlet so deep and rich that 
the most cunning artifice of man is 
pale beside it. A thousand delicate 
shades melt into each other, they 
spread over the forest like a tapestry 
woven into a thousand hues. Magni- 
ficent autumn! he comes not like a 
pilgrim clad in russet weeds, he comes 
not like a hermit clad in grey, but he 
comes like a warrior with a stain of 
blood upon his brazen mail ; his crim- 
son scarf is rent, his scarlet banner 
drips with gore, his step is like a flail 
upon the thrashing-floor.”’ 

The American autumn is no doubt 
a fine thing, but the description is 
much finer. The artist in this in- 
stance colours with what the painters 
call a rich brush. He has evidently 
studied from the gingerbread figures 
of heroes and statesmen, Punch and 
his spouse, Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, which figure in such irresist- 
ible scarlet and gold at the country 
fairs. He would make a capital 
painter for a puppet-show ; we recom- 
mend him to the manufacturers of 
wig-blocks, of those wig-blocks which 
languish so pathetically and wear such 
eternal roses in the hairdressers’ win- 
dows at New York. We are only 
surprised how the innkeepers have 
been tasteless enough to do without 
him, when such a Raphael at a sign- 
post was ready to their hand. 

The American.papers are undoubt- 
edly a. powerful instrufhent, and in 
description are irresistible. So long 
as they have to deal with senates and 
statesmen, commerce and colonies, 
banks and budgets, they are as expert 
as they are in robing nature with gar- 
ments not her own, and colouring her 


cheeks with vermilion and indigo, 
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But there seems to be one material 
which seems to set this powerful in- 
strument completely at defiance, and 
that is, the purse of their subscribers. 
Jonathan will give his opinion or his 
oath, his.vote or his advice, any thin 

but his money. One of them, whic 

groans for all the rest, utters the deep- 
est lamentations against this stubborn 
power of retention. To subscribe, 
is evidently one thing with Jonathan, 
and to pay, another. Nothing is so 
easy as to get him to take in a paper, 
except it be the ease with which he is 
inclined to take in the editor at the 
same time. ‘ Stop my paper,” is the 
sentence of death, with which the 
Yankee customer retaliates on the -~ 
dealer in politics, principles, and the 
prices of coffee and cotton. ‘ We 
have a class of subscribers,” says one 
of those papers, “ who profess to like 
the contents of our paper, till by-and- 
by an opinion meets their view with 
which they do notagree. What then 
do they in their sagacity? Do they 
examine the subject again, or direct a 
communication to the editor, begging 
to dissent from his opinion? No! 
they get into a passion, and before the 
foam has had time to cool on their 
lips, write a letter, commencing with, 
‘stop my paper!’ If we say that rents 
are exorbitantly high, and that land- 
lords should be too generous to take 
advantage of an accidental circum- 
stance, round comes a broad hat, and 
gold-headed cane, with, ‘ sir, stop my 
paper!’ Does an actor receive a bit of 
advice? the green-room is too hot to 
hold him, until relieved by the words, 
‘stop my paper!’ If we praise an 
actor, some angry rival steals gloom- 
ily in with, ‘ sir, if you please, stop 
my paper!’ We dare not express a 
hope to navigate the sea with steam- 
boats, but our paper is stopped by a 
ship captain ; a doctor nearly stopped 
us the other day, because a corres- 
pondent had praised an enemy of his 
college ; and we expect a fiert facias 
in our office presently, on account of 
something which we understand some- 
body has said against some lawsuit, 
in we do not remember what court. 
But all those affairs were outdone 
yesterday by the following : We were 
sitting in our elbow-chair, ruminating 
on the decided advantage of virtue 
over vice, when a withered little 
Frenchman, with a cow-hide as lo 

as himself, and twice as heavy, rushe 
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into our presence. ‘Sare!’ and he 
stopped to take breath. ‘ Well, sir!’ 
‘ Monsieur!’ he stopped again to take 
breath. ‘ Diable, monsieur!’ and he 
flourished his instrument about his 
head. ‘ Really, my friend,’ said we 
smiling, for he was not an object to be 
frightened about, ‘ when you have 
perfectly finished amusing yourself 
with that weapon, we should like to 
be master of our own leisure.’ ‘ No, 
sare, I have come to horsewhip you 
with this cow-hide!’ We took a 
pistol from a drawer, cocked it, and 
aimed it athis head. ‘ Pardon, sare,’ 
said the Frenchman; ‘ I will first give 
you an explanation. Monsieur, if you 
have writ dis article?’ We looked it 
over, and acknowledged ourselves the 
author. It was a few lines referring 
to the great improvement in railroads, 
and intimating that this mode of tra- 
velling would one day supersede every 
other. ‘ You have writ dat in your 
papier?’ * Yes sir.’ ‘ Well, den, 
sare, stop your confounded papier! I 
have live guarante neuf ans; I have 
devote all my life to ride de balloon! 
I shall look to find every man wid his 
little balloon—to ride horseback in de 
air—to go round de vorldin one sum- 
mair—and make me rich like Mon- 
sieur Astain wid de big hotel. Well, 
monsieur, now you put piece in you 
rascaille papier, to say dat de little 
railroad supersede, dat is what you 
say, supersede every ting else. Mon- 
sieur, begar, I have de honor to in- 
form you dat de railroad never super- 
sede de balloon ; and so, monsieur, 
ventre bleu—stop you confounded pa- 
pier!’” All this is a problem of which 
we can furnish the solution. The 
American loves his cents, but he also 
loves doing things in a high style. No 
man saves a dollar with more dignity, 
and he saves both his dignity and his 
dollar when he covers his economy 
by his indignation, and, thinking only 
of his. pocket, lets fly his passion in 
* stop my paper.” 





It has often struck us as the loss of 
a fine opportunity, that a general 
election should be suffered to pass 
away unrecorded by any thing more 
permanent than the poll-book. The 
earth beside offers nothing so odd, so 
extravagant, and so absurd as an Eng- 
lish election. John Bull is then 
brought out in all his uneasy glory. 
The bear is forced to walk on his 
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hind-legs, and not merely to walk, but | 
to dance. The highest orders and 
the lowest are’ thrown together as 
miscellaneously as clowns and their 
mistresses at a country fair. The 
dandy is foreed to hazard his person 
in contact with the rough subjects of 
the shop and the plough ; the man of 
fashion suddenly confronts his own 
shoemaker; the lofty aristocrat is 
flung into the same eddy with the 
rabid Radical; every humour of the 
public mind is let loose, every colour of 
the multitude is brought to the sur- 
face, and knavery, honesty, wit, plain- 
speaking, cunning and_ simplicity, 
height and depth, form the miscella- 
neous compound of national character 
and combustion. 

We shall give a few Ana of the last 
election. One of the candidates for 
Canterbury, soliciting the vote of an 
inhabitant, found to his great surprise 
that he had roused a fierce Democrat. 
The Tory suitor in vain argued. The 
Democrat only grew the more fero- 
cious; atlast he said, “ youmay giveup 
asking me, I would sooner give my. 
vote to the devil.” This might have 
thrown an ordinary man off his guard, 
but the Tory happily parried the 
thrust, and returned it home. “ Well, 
sir,” said he, *‘in case your friend does 
not stand, I suppose you will have no 
further objection.” 

At the late election for Marylebone, 
one of the candidates declared that he 
was for nothing but tried Reformers, 
and that he was a tried Reformer him- 
self. * Yes,” said a voice from the 
crowd, “and if the jury that tried you 
had not been a pack of scoundrels like 
yourself, you’d have been settling 
kangaroos at Sydney, instead of talk- 
ing treason here.” 

Another of the candidates, who was 
said to be chary of his gin among the 
‘‘ free and enlightened” electors, was 
charged on the hustings with this 
offence to the majesty. of the people: 
** Don’t you know,” says one of them, 
‘that he is the keeper of a mad-house, 
and cures every body of insanity 7” “So 
he may,” says the man, “ there is the 
less reason fofhis innoculating us with 
the hydrophobia.” This election 


teemed with hits good and bad. A 
considerable length of dialogue had 
passed between the candidate and the 
crowd; they demanding pledges of 
him, and he giving them as fast as 
they were demanded, At length he 
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ask? I am one amongst many. 
Sampson himself was overpowered by 
the Philistines at last.”’ «‘ Not while he 
had such a jaw-bone as yours,” was 
the ery of one of the crowd. 

A candidate broke down in his 
speech ;, one of the mob cried, “ he 
has lost his memory.” ‘ No,” says 
another, “ the proper time for that is 
only after the election's over. It helps 
him to forget his promises.” 

At a Cornish election, an elector, a 
country fellow, answered the candi- 
date, “ lampledged.” ‘ What, is it 
for both. votes?’ ‘ No, I have got 
one left,” was the answer. “ That, 
of course, you'll give me,” says the 
candidate. ‘* Why,” says the man, 
“‘ T can't sell you my vote, but I sup- 
pose there is no law against selling you 
my good-will.” Well, then, and 
what do you ask for your good-will?” 
«*No more than the other candidate 
gave.” Well, and what was that?” 
“‘ Why, he said that if ’'d come and 
bring the other two men that I knew 
along with me in my cart, it would 
be the best load for me that I had 
drawn this many a day.” 

Plain speaking is one of the facul- 
ties generally exhibited in great force 
at an election. The style is like the 
pyramid, the farther it goes down the 
broader it is. At one of the northern 
elections an old farmer replied to the 
canvasser, “I voted, as you know, 
last time for Lambton and Williamson ; 
but now, you know, that little Lord 
Durham has grown a great man, and 
thinks of nothing but putting his two 
little legs, one on one side and the 
other on the other side of the county, 
and carrying his two little members, 
like two turkeys, to market along with 
him. Now, that’s what I call an un- 
fair coalition, and is, moreover, more 
than the little Lord shall do, and 
therefore, I say, snub the varmint. 
So go your ways, I shall give you a 
plumper, and mind what I say, snub 
the varmint.” 

A man who catches a Tartar is pro- 
verbially unlucky, and in these ticklish 
times, when the comptroller of her Ma- 
jesty’s household sits on election com- 
mittees, and the free and independent 
sellers of turnip-tops understand that 
the list of the royal tradesmen is not 
yet filled up, such catchings may be 
common enough ; the Tory greengrocer 
of yesterday may be converted into the 
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Radical patriot of to-morrow, and gen- 
tlemen may be startled by the sudden 
proselytism of their ownshoe-black. In 
those cases the great point is to secure a 
decent retreat. We think the following 
capital. A canvasser for Sir George 
Murray at the late Westminster elec- - 
tion, entered the shop of a tripe and 
sausage-seller to ask his. vote. The 
sausage-seller, serving the aristocratic 
menials of Great George Streef, and 
imbibing the pence and principles of 
their masters for the last twenty years, 
had always been a railer against Radi- 
calism. On this occasion, however, 
he had made up his mind to vote for 
the civil list. The canvasser, unac- 
or with the change, which, in- 

eed, was not four-and twenty hours 
old, plunged into his shop, and began 
with the usual form, ‘‘ My dear sir, as 
you and I are of the same political 
opinions, I have the honour to request 
you will” The sausage-seller’s 
countenance flamed with indignant pa- 
triotism, and he burst out with an 
angry protest against the malefactions 
of the Tories. The canvasser coolly 
said, * Sir, your principles are nothing 
to me; but I respect your sausages. 
You think I have come to ask you for 
your vote. Think so if you please, 
but I warn you that there are 
six sausage-makers on the civil list 
already.” The patriot’s countenance 
fell, he discovered the fact in the course 
of the evening, and changed his poli- 
tics once more. 

The doctrine of plumpers is a diffi- 
cult affair for some of the electors, and 
the notion seems to be now and then 
adopted, that it means the power of 
voting for every body. During the 
canvass for South Lincolnshire, the 
candidate applied to a voter whom he 
probably doubted to be in his interest. 
He was surprised by the man’s pro- 
mising him a plumper. “ You are 
remarkably kind,” said the admiring 
canvasser ; “I should have been con- 
tent with getting one of your votes.” 
“Oh,” was the reply, “ you shall 
have a plumper, and | shall give Mr 
Heithate a plumper if he wants it, and 
Sir John Trollope a plumper too.” 

Tennyson, the M.P. for Lam- 
beth, is said to have some chance of 
getting a peerage among the motley 
batch of the Melbourne oven. It is 
further supposed that this movement 
is to make way for Joe Hume, who is 
already pretty well tired of the kicks 
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that he gets under the Big Borough- 
monger’s table. The burlesques on 
this unhappy job are fertile, and if 
Joe would but pay sixpence to the pa- 
- tronage of the arts, he might have his 
own portrait in half-a-dozen of the 
‘most preposterous positions imagi- 
nable. But the collector of the com- 
pound interest of the Greek loan is 
not likely to be betrayed into such 
prodigality. 

“So Tennyson is to make room for 
the Irish refugee ?” says some one the 
other day. That reminds me,” 
replies J. G., * of Quin’s remark, that 

ill he had been across the Irish Chan- 
nel, he could never think what the 
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English beggars did with their old 
clothes. He had there found that 
they gave them to the Irish beggars.” 
The Irish elections are expected to 
exhibit the most showy examples of 
diversified scoundrelism ever displayed 
since the first invention of swindling. 
No less than twenty-four petitions are 
stated to be on their way to London, 
teeming with tales of intimidation, 
ferocity, and perjury, enough to asto- 
nish any body but a reader of the 
Confessional of Peter Dens himself. 
One of the native minstrels has strung 
his harp to the subject with the ners 
vousness of the national style. 


TWENTY-FOUR PETITIONS, ALL IN A ROW. 


‘¢ There was knocking down, piking down, stabbing, and shooting, 
There was marching of the boys by day, and by night there was recruiting. 
There was burning parsons’ houses, and ripping up their wives, 
For so our holy Mother Church in every nation thrives. 
There was firing beanstalks, beating bailiffs, robbing, and ham-stringing, 
There were beacons on the hills, with the chapel-bells all ringing. 
There was swearing Papist frecholders, without an inch of land, 
There were oaths for every mouth, and pikes for every hand. 
There was Father Mungo horsewhipping his voters to the poll, 
And Father Martin, with his pail, to whitewash all their souls, 

All by the Pope’s direction, 

To give us a free election,” &c. 


But by far the cleverest thing said or 
sung was the argument for the pressing 
necessity of the ballot. ‘ The ballot,” 
said the Irish orator, “must be demand- 
ed, and must be given. A free people 
cannot do without it. Why, boys, if 
you hadit you might shout for West and 
Hamilton in the streets, and then go 
and give your votes for O'Connell and 
Hutton on the hustings.”” This we 
conceive to be unanswerable. If it 
may appear rather a too candid deve- 
lopement of the principle, there can 
be no question that it is the true one ; 
arid that in this happy union of con- 
science and corruption consists the 
patriotic zeal for.the ballot. 

Some very curious experiments 
have been lately made on a new 
species of sand brought from Aus- 
tralia for the manufacture of the finer 
kinds of flint-glass. Of all the results 
of manufacture, glass is at once the 
most extraordinary, the most beauti- 
ful, and the most difficult to urge be- 
yond a certain point. There is none 
in which science of the highest kind 
is so strongly interested, and there- 
fore none which ought to be more 


patronised by the Government of the 
greatest scientific and mechanical and 
manufacturing people in the world. 
The present Government, however, 
think it more expedient to take a 
penny off a Radical newspapér, and 
thus propagate fully through the 
lowest depths of the community, than 
take off the duty on glass, and thus 
encourage at once the noblest science, 
and the most curious manufacture. 
England was once famous for the 
glass of her telescopes, but she now 
imports the object-glasses of her finer 
telescopes, and the Frauen Hofers, are 
still unrivalled. Some attempts have 
been lately made by the professors of 
the Royal Institution. Though they 
made a report, and annouiticed tlie 
possibility of our competing with the 
Dutch and German glass, we have 
not heard that the opticians had been 
much the better for it. That the 
English artificer could make glasses 
fully equal to those of the foreign 
furnace, we shall never deny. His 
skill is equal to any thing ; but until 
the tax is removed, his meatis and his 
reward must be alike narrowed. Why 
does not the Government offer a re- 
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ward for the best telescope, as it has 
done for the best chronometer? It is 
absurd to say that telescopes have 
reached their perfection; at the pre- 
sent day they are scareely superior to 
those of a hundred years ago, and it 
is nearly vain to expect any sudden 
advance from the general operations 
of the trade. The optician prepares 
his telescopes, not for exeellencé, but 
for sale, gives to a certain class of 
them the degree of labour necessary 
to produce a telescope of a certain 
standard, and gives no more. He 
eannot afford to apply the labour of 
years to the production of a superla- 
tive instrument. He must live by his 
trade, and sufficient to him is the me- 
dioority of workmanship and labour 
which is sufficient for his trade. We 


ask, why do not our great scientific 


bodies take up the question in default 
of a beggarly Government, and offer 
a thousand pounds for a telescope that 
will carry the view within a certain 
distance of any of the planets. Our 
most powerful telescopes now show us 
little more of the moon than a mass 
resembling the section of a twopenny 
loaf; and as to the primary planets, 
we can get little more than the view 
of a sheet of cracked ice. It is ab- 
surd to say that the telescope has yet 
arrived at its perfection, or that we 
may not expect in luckier times to 
have at least as clear a view of the 
surfaces of Mars, Venus, and Jupiter, 
and of the moon itself, as we have of 
Switzerland from the Righi. The 
telescope is the only instrument by 
which we have hitherto had a hope of 
obtaining a further knowledge of those 
great and splendid bodies, and to its 
completeness our efforts should be di- 
rected. It is remarkable that all the 
great inventions have been by what is 
called accident; that they were not 
the discoveries of leading professors 
in any of their several arts, but came 
in the way of obscure men, who, pos- 
sessing some knowledge of the art in 
question, had tact and talent enough 
to notice the phenomenon, and at least 
put it in the way of being turned to 
account by others. Thus, we should 
have a much better chance of ap- 
proaching to perfection in any piece 
of mechanism, if a hundred mere 
workmen were to turn their wits up- 
on it, than from the lucubrations of 
any solemn professor, however learned 
on the subject. Thus, if a reward 
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were offered capable of sti 

every optical instrament maker im 
London, workmen and master, to 
give an hour a day for the next six 


months to the invention of some new 


power in the telescope, we have not a 
doubt that the oer 9 would transpire 
in some very important imvention. 
But this will not be done by the sei- 
entific bodies of London, because their 
time is better employed in balloting 
for members, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of books, gossiping, and taking 
tea. As for the annual scientific 
meetings, those illustrious itinerants, 
dividing their time between oratory 
and cockle-shells, the history of fish- 
bones and the discoveries of the centre 
of the earth, they ean afford no lei- 
sure for any thing but panegyrizing 
each other, filling the newspapers to 
a plethora of absurdity, and puzzling 
all mankind. Thus the matter rests 
in despair, and we may adjourn the 
discoveries to another age. 

As to the sand in question, six years 
ago it was observed, that in many places 
between Sydney and Botany Bay the 
surface of the ground was covered by 
a remarkably pure and white silicious 
sand, derived from the decomposition 
of one of the beds of sand belonging 
to the coal formation. Mr King of 
Sydney, the discoverer, being of opi- 
nion that this sand would be found 
peculiarly applicable to the business 
of gilass-makers, forwarded eleven 
bags of the same to his agents in Lon 
don. Some was put into the hands of 
Messrs Pellatt and Co., of the Faleon 
Glass-house for trial. From their 
report the following is an extract :— 
‘“* We find the sand from Sydney to 
be decidedly superior to any we have 
previously employed. ‘The most es- 
teemed property of this sand, and that 
which makes it of the greatest impor- 
tance to glass-makers, is derived from 
the absence of oxide of iron, and every 
other combination that would affect 
the colour of glass. It is also free 
from insoluble matter. Glass made 
from this sand is more brilliant and 
watery than any other. We consider 
it fortunate, as the sand with which 
most glass-makers were supplied, is 
now of very bad quality, and has been 
given up by many.” On application 
to Mr Pellatt, the following further 
particulars were obtained: He says 
that the recent arrival of a few hun- 


-dredweight of this superior silex had 
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enabled him to make a second experi- 
ment, which turned out fully as well as 
the first. He is of opinion that the 
Sydney sand exceeds all others here- 
tofore in use for whiteness, brilliancy, 
_and fusibility ; and he has little doubt, 
should the freight be moderate, that 
this comparatively pure material will 
be imported in large quantities for 
glass-makers’ use in this country. He 
had mixed it with the usual propor- 
tions of carbonate of potash and nitre 
of potash, with a rather less propor- 
tion of manganese than other sands 
require. He hopes soon to be able to 
report on the Sydney sand as regards 
flint-glass-ware for optic plate. A 


few tons of the same kind were lately 
imported into Liverpool, and were 
eagerly purchased, so that a consider- 
able improvement in the qualities of 
the finer kinds of glass may soon be 
expected. 


In the interval of the ballooning 
seasons, invention has by no means 
been content to sleep. And a sort of 
intermediate visitation between the 
balloon and the railroad has been at- 
tempted in various parts of the king- 
dom. A professor of kite-flying, if 
he has raised nothing else, has raised 
at least the astonishment of all the 
bipeds and quadrupeds on our high- 
ways, and some of our principal 
thoroughfares, by running races with 
the mail on a car drawn by a gigantic 
kite ; but as a high wind is necessary 
for this performance, we can expect 
no regular triumph of this order, but 
in February and March. Thus ten 

‘months ef the year are lost to the 
kite-flyer's ambition, unless he should 
establish a commerce with the Lap- 
land witches, and buy tempests in a 
bag like condensed gas, at so much a 
pound. Another attempt of a more 
humble order lately electrified all the 
idlers of the Strand, which must be 
allowed to be electricity on a large 
scale. A professor of locomotion laid 
a wager that he would roll himself on 
a barrel for a mile of decidedly the 
most crowded street in Europe, and 
reach the end of his journey within a 
definite time, and wiffiout breaking 
his neck. He succeeded, and we have 
no doubt will offer to astonish the 
. world next time by rolling himself be- 
tween two barrels. : 

An adventurer of another sort 

lately attempted to fly from Dover 
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Cliffs. His flying,.however, was a 
much less splendid performance than 
the name intimates. A ‘species of 
corslet or stays was secured round 
his body, to which was fastened a suc- 
cession of small blocks, the blocks 
were made fast on a rope, and the rope 
was fasténed to the summit of the 
Cliff, the lower end being made se- 
cure on the sand. At the signal given, 
the flyer darted down the rope, but 
his first experiment was rather un- 
lucky. The rope becoming jammed 
in the blocks, when he had got about 
a dozen yards downwards, he stuck 
fast, and there of course hung, to the 
great surprise and fright of the lookers- 
on. The point in question now was 
to get him back, for forward was evi- 
dently impossible. At length, how- 
ever, even this achievement was ef- 
fected; he was drawn back, and 
placed on ¢erra firma on the summit 
of the cliff. On a subsequent day the 
experiment was repeated, and he 
reached the bottom of the cliff without 
broken bones. We do not, however, 
recommend the experiment to be re- 
peated by the public in general. We 
admit that it may be adopted with 
effect by gouty peers, apoplectic alder- 
men, dyspeptic duchesses, and old 
East Indians turgid with bile. It 
might also help to diversify the lan- 
guid hours of the Seraphinas and 
Angelinas who ramble on the sea- 
shores in such immaculate muslin ; 
and as the Quakers flock to the coast, 
with all its worldliness, and rove even 
among the unhallowed haunts of the 
male wearers of coats with capes, and 
the female wearers of cherry-coloured 
ribbons, we think the exercise would 
be of considerable use in taking the 
stiffness, out of some of the Tabithas 
and Priscillas. 

But the wonder of wonders is Mr 
Stephenson’s new steam-flyer. This 
beats all of the genus “ Tug” since 
the world began. It has been lately 
displayed in the midst of a concourse 
of engineers. With some score of 
wains at its heels, it makes nothing of 
Jifty miles an hour, not a foot less, nor 
a minute more. Alone, and careering 
at its own wild will, it sweeps on at the 
rate of eighty. If we can do this in 
the infancy of the railway, will not 
the next ten years despise every ve- 
short of the speed of a cannon- 
‘* Major rerum nascitur ordo.” 


That a gentleman should go hunting 


~~ 
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on his own tea-kettle, was once re- 
garded as something of a hyperbole. 
But we may live to see him shooting 
through the atmosphere on his own 
toothpick case. 

It might be a curious speculation to 
enquire into the probable effects of 
the railroad system on mankind. Cer- 
tainly no system ever became so 
popular, and so suddenly and so 
widely popular. France has begun 
to fling out those gigantic arms of 
communication over her noble .coun- 
try. Belgium exults in the commence- 
ment of a web of railroads, in which it 
expects to catch all the stray dollars 
and centimes of the Continent. The 
transit from Ostend to the Rhine will, 
in the course of a year or two, be an 
affair of acouple of hours. Germany is 
shaking off her sleep, her blacksmiths 
are lighting their Hercynian forges, 
and from the mountains of the Hartz 
to the Tyrol, huge men, with antedi- 
luvian visages and Cyclopean arms, 
are hammering at iron wedges, rails, 
and gear for “ fire horses.” Prussia 
is laying down railroads from her 
capital to France, to Poland, and to 
Austria. The puzzling question of 
her politicians being, whether she 


thus invites invasion, or proposes de- 


fence. But politicians are blockheads 
on all matters of common sense; and 
of all blockheads, the German poli- 
tician is the most profound, head- 
strong, and hopeless. The merchant, 
the traveller, and the tinker know 
better things. They could tell them, 
that the roughest of royal rough- 
riders, was never able to whip and 
spur either Frenchman, Belgian, 
Prussian, or Austrian into bellige- 
rency, more than fifty years out of 
every hundred. But, thanks to the 
growing common-sense of mankind, 
they never will be able to do even 
this again, and that the world are be- 
ginning to discover that fifty years of 
victory are not worth one year of 
peace. In short, the world is evi- 
dently become a buying and selling 
world, a vast spinning and weaving 
community, a vast aggregate of hands 
and heade, busy about the main 
chance, and much. more inclined to 
eat, drink, and be happy, than to burn 
each other's warehouses, or blow out 
each other's brains. That war will 
never cease out of the world, is a 
theorem founded on the fact that the 
countless majority of mankind have a 
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strong tendency to be fools; but we 
may establish another theorem, that 
the more difficult it is to make war, 
the less likely it is to be made. .The 
more mechanical dexterity, personal 
ingenuity, and natural expense that is 
required to make war, the more will 
success be out of the power of brute 
force, and the more in the power of 
intellectual superiority. Let war 
come to a conflict of steam-engines, 
and all the barbarian rabble of the 
world, Turks and Tartars, Arabs and 
Indians, Africans and Chinese, must 
obviously be out of the question at 
once. They may massacre each 
other, but they mrst fly from the 
master of mechanics. All the half- 
barbarians, Russian, Greek, Pole, 
Swede, and Austrian, must make the 
attempt only to be shattered, and 
Field-Marshal Stephenson, with his 
squadron of fire horses, galloping at 
the rate of eighty miles an hour, must 
consume their battalia with the breath 
of his nostrils. Thus England, in- 
stead of feeling alarmed at the sudden 
passion of foreigners for mechanism, 
should rejoice to see the passion 
spreading, should encourage them to 
throw all their powers into mechanical 
rivalry, and exult in every railroad 
that shoots its serpent line among the 
hills and valleys of the Continent, and 
hail the smoke of every steam-engine 
that trails its murky lime along its 
sky, as not merely an emblem, but an 
instrument of their own superiority. 
Mechanism, the great power of art, 
is as exhaustless as any of the great 
powers of Nature, for it is only the 
exhaustless vigour of intellect com- 
bining with and commanding the 
secrets of Nature. Ten thousand 
years might roll on, and every year 
see a new advance of every kingdom 
of Europe in invention, and England 
keeping ahead of them all, and, like 
one of her own engines, showing her 
speed by the sparks that lighten the 
road behind. The steam-engine, in 
its effective state, is but little more 
than half a century old, for its inven- 
tion, in the time of Charles II., left it 
for upwards of half a century little 
more than a toy. In half a century 
more, its present perfection may be 
looked upon as little else than that of 
an ingenious plaything. It is scarcely - 
ten years since the steam-boat first 
ventured to sea. ‘Thirty years ago, 
the Jate Lord Stanhope was Jaughed 





at by alt London for his attempt to 
swim the steam-boat from London 
Bridge to Greenwich. It now dashes 
from the Tower to Gibraltar, and 
from Gibraltar to Constantinople ; or 
shoots down the Red Sea, fights the 
monsoon on its own ground; sweeps 
to Bombay, Ceylon, and Bengal, and 
astonishes the Mogul and the Em- 

ror of China, the same morning, 

ith the last month’s newspaper from 
London. The railway, in its present 
power; is not ten years old, yet is al- 
ready spreading, not merely over 
Europe, but over the vast savannahs 
of the New World. What will all 
this come to in the next fifty years ? 
What must be the effects of this gi- 
gantic strider over the ways of this 
world! What the mighty influence 
of that mutual communication which, 
éven in its feeblest state, has been in 
every age the grand instrument of 
civilisation! Throw down the small- 


est barrier between two nations, and 
from that hour both become more 
civilized. Open the close shut coast of 
China or Japan to mankind, and from 
that hour the condition of the people 
will be in progress of improvement. 
The barbarian and the despot hate the 


stranger. Yet, for the fullest civili- 
sation; freedom, and enjoyment of 
which earth is capable, the one thing 
needful is the fullest intercourse of 
hation with nation, and of man with 
man. The European passion for the 
tailroad is certainly one of the most 
Singular; as it is one of the most 
eheering characteristics of the age. 
Like all instruments of national power, 
it may be made an instrument of na- 
tional evil. It may give additional 
strength to the tyrannical, and accu- 
mulate force against the weak, pour 
resistless invasion against the unpre- 
pared; and smite the helpless with 
unexampled rapidity of ruin. But its 
faculties are made for peace, its ten- 
dency is to make nations feel the 
value of peace; and unless some other 
magnificent invention shall come to 
supersede its use, and obliterate the 
memory of its services, we cannot 
stiffer ourselves to doubt that the whole 
system which is now in the course of 
adoption with such ardour throughout 
Europe will yet be acknowledged as 
having given the mightiest propulsion 
to the general improvement of man- 
kind. 

But until we shall have accomplish- 
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ed those objects, it is well to make use 
of the means we have. Thé multi. 
tude of arms and legs broken from 
the overturning of stage-coaches is 
fearful. They make a formidable 
figure in that chapter of accidents 
which the public are permitted to see, 
but are probably many more than 
ever reach the public eye. To ren- 
der a stage-coach incapable of over- 
turning would be a discovery of more 
use to the nation than the philoso- 
pher’s stone. A coach which seems 
to have nearly attained this point has 
just made its first experiment. It start- 
ed a few days since from Blackfriars 
to Blackheath; and back again, for 
the purpose of trying experiments as 
to its security in passing over elevat- 
ed ridges in the toad, and its capacity 
in keeping an equilibrium when the 
wheels on one side of the carriage are 
on an elevation of two feet, or two feet 
and a-half above those on the other 
side. The principle on which the 
safety of the coaeh relies, is that of 
the whole weight being suspended on 
elliptic springs, placed considerably 
above the centre of gravitation. The 
result of this contrivance is, that the 
body of the coach remains always per- 
pendicular, being, as it were, suspend. 
ed from the springs, as in the cabin 
of a ship a hammock is suspended 
from the ceiling, so that whatever is 
the rolling of the vessel, the hammock 
retains its perpendicular position. 
The invention; which is very inge- 
nious, effects the end of the patentee 
by two upright supporters rising from 
the beds and axles, and passing up 
between the body and the boots. The 
tops of these supporters are sur- 
mounted by elliptic springs, to which 
is affixed one-half of the shifting 
centre of gravity, the other half is 
attached to the body of the coach. 
The external appearance of the coach 
is very light and elegant ; no springs 
whatever are visible outside. The 
axles and transoms are the same as 
in other coaches ; the perch is diffe- 
rent in its construction from thé com- 
mon perch; it is straight in the 
fniddle, but is in fuct a double agen] 
as it is composed of two pieces, an 
branches out at each end. When 
inside, by turning down the lining at 
the back and front, the elliptic springs 
become visible, and the mechanism of 
the contrivance is at once explained. 
The coach proceeded at the rate of 
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twelve or fourteen miles an hovif, 
drawn by four horses. During 
its course towards Blackheath, to 
prove tlie efficiency of its construe- 
tion, the eoach was purposely raised, 
so as to keep the wheels on one side 
on a bank eighteen inches higher than 
the road; and at that time it had four: 
teen persons outside, four inside, and 
neatly half a ton of luggage on the 
roof. On arriving at Blackheath, the 
insides and outsides alighted for a few 
minutes, but almost immediately eight 
persons ascended the outside, and two 
gotwithin. The coach was then driven 
up a bank two feet seven inches high, 
and turned sharply round, and then 
at an almost reckless speed over 
ridges, gaps, and inequalities of all 
sorts. It surmounted every difficulty, 
and excited the astonishment and ad- 
miration of numerous spectators. In 
a word, the experiment was com- 
pletely successful, and the evach has 
accomplished every thing the proprie- 
tors prognosticated of its powers. 
Mr Powell, of Clerkenwell, is the 
builder. 


Perhaps the greatest gift of nature 
to England has been coal; yet one of 
the great drawbacks on this gift is 
its production of smoke. By this 
unfortunate property, England is 
blackened from end to end. Her 
Cities are liuge ovens, vaulted over 
with carbon; her villages taint the 
air with the stifling cffluvia for miles 
round. Her many factories are per- 
petual volcaiioes, withotit the pictu- 
resque of the volcano, and vomiting 
piles of smoke that imight rival Vesu- 
vius, at a daily expense that would 
purchase the feesimple of the whole 
Campagna. As, in the course of a 
few years, London will stretch out its 
enormous arms to embrace Bristol on 
the one side and Edinburgh on the 
other, the land will eventually be 
covered with brick; a green field will 
be a matter of history, and a view of 
the sky be talked of as among the re- 
miniscences of old gentlemen who 
have lost their faculties. England 
will then be wrapt in a canopy of 
vapour from shore to shore; she will 
be the Auld Réeekie of tlie globe. 
Even as matters are, this intolerable 
distillation defaces colours, ad de- 
pres all her public works, Her 
noblest architedture is begrimed in a 
week ; Pariah marble takes the colour 
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of soot; her statwés are as black as 
Erebiis, atid every new group of 
bronze instantly rivals that luckless 
group of Francis Duke of Bedford; 
with his agricultural genii round him, 
which stands for the ridicule of mian- 
kind in the front of Russell Square, 
and displays to the publie eye the 
closest resemblance to a master-sweep 
surrounded by his apprentices. 

And yet nothing is more unques- 
tionable than that smoke is not the fault 
of the Goal, but of our own indolenece, 
We could destroy if we would, nay, 
we could convert it into heat, and thus 
at once increase the force of our fire 
and reliéve our atmosphere from the 
darkness which defies the sun, and 
our lungs from a vapour which half- 
chokes the community. A few years 
ago; Mr Michael Angelo Taylor 
brought in a bill for the general iim- 
provement of the metropolis, amongst 
which was the extinction of the smoke. 
The smoke had the better of the 
battle, after all, and all the results of 

‘the bill dwindled into the whipping of 
unfortunate apple-women out of the 
streets by the policemen. The me- 
tropolis was darkened with double 
smoke, atid now the lover of ‘the 
sublime, who, standing on the South- 
wark Bridge, will cast his eye south. . 
ward, may see a succession of pigan- 
tie conés shooting up smoke and 
flame round the horizon, as if they 
were the spiracles of a new region of 
subterranean fire. However, an at- 
tempt has lately been made to coun- 
teract this uttiversal nuisance once 
more, aid if we are to rely on the 
statements of the experimentalists, the 
object has been achieved. 

The perfect combustion of any in- 
flammable substance depends upon 
two circumstances,—the preserve of a 
sufficient quantity of pure air to afford 
oxygen, and a degree of heat suffi- 
ciently high arid steady to bring about 
the ‘perfect union of all the inflam- 
mable particles with that oxygen. 
These two conditions are. indispen- 
sably necessary, otherwise complete 
combustion cainot take place. In 
the great majority of instances there 
is no deficiency in the supply of oxy- 
gen, but in almost every case the 

roper quaiitity of heat is wanting. 
ow; the manner in which this acts 
in produting smoke is the followitig : 
We shall take the case of a common 


furtiaée by way of example:—If we 
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examine the fire, wesee no smoke in 
the fire itself, because the tempera- 
ture there is sufficiently elevated; but 
at the point of the flame, where the 
yet unconsumed carbonaceous matter 
comes in contact with the cold atmos- 
pheric air, the smoke makes its ap- 
pearance, because the temperature is 
there reduced below that point at 
which perfect combustion takes place ; 
and the consequence is, that there is a 
disposition of carbon, and the heating 
power of the fire is just so much lower 
than it ought to be, by the number of 
degrees of heat the smoke would have 
yielded hadit been consumed. In other 
words, the smoke is a certain quantity 
of the inflammable matter of the coals 
which is lost by evaporation, instead 
of being burned. Now, the method of 
Mr Coad, who has procured a patent 
for his invention, consists in supplying 
this smoke with the quantity of heat 
that is necessary for its perfect com- 
bustion, and this is effected in a very 
simple and ingenious manner. An 


apparatus, consisting of a series of 
small tubes or chambers, so construct- 
ed as to expose a large surface to the 
action of the heat, is placed in the 
lower part of the chimney, beyond 


the boiler; one end of the series com- 
municates by an open orifice with the 
external air, while the other opens 
into a slit in the bridge of the furnace. 
This is the whole contrivance, and it 
acts thus:—The superfluous heat in 
the.chimney raises the temperature of 
the iron tubes to a high degree, and 
the draught of the chimney causes a 
current of air into the fire through 
every aperture, and, consequently, 
through the heated tubes ; a current 
of hot air is thus thrown into the flame 
at the very point where the smoke 
begins to be formed, and the effect is, 
that the disposition is prevented, and 
the flame and heat of the fire are both 
much increased, and not a particle of 
smoke escapes from the top of the 
stack. 

Nothing is more remarkable among 
the rage of inventions for communi- 
cation than the neglect of signs by 
sound. A few years ago some expe- 
riments were made by Biot and Ara- 
go, in France, by which they ascer- 
tained that sound by means of tubes 
could be propagated with almost in- 
finite rapidity to any distance to which 
the tube extended. The _ experi- 
ments were made on tubes joined to- 
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gether to upwards of the length of a 
mile ; and, so far as they could dis- 
cover, if the tubes had been a thou- 
sand miles long, the sounds would 
have been articulated through them 
with the same immeasurable rapidity. 
This contrivance may yet be perfect- 
ed, and we shall have communica- 
tions passing through the bowels of 
continents as easily as they now pass 
from a tailor’s counter to his shop- 
board in the attic. The speaking-trum- 
pet is the only portable contrivance of 
the kind, but it is a remarkably rude 
and limited instrument. An attempt 
at improvement has been lately made 
in Austria. It is called an Acoustic 
Telegraph, and is a tube externally 
resembling a speaking trumpet, but 
which is six feet five inches long, and 
carries the sound to about twelve 
thousand feet. It seems to be in high 
favour at Vienna, and it is said that 
orders have been given by the Go- 
vernment to supply many of the mili- 
tary stations with those instruments 
for manceuvring corps at a distance 
from each other. If this statement 
of its properties be exact, its use 
might produce a change in the whole 
system of war. The grand difficulty 
of tactics at present is to produce an 
ensemble in the movements of corps. 
The watch is not sufficient, for though 
troops may start from their points at 
a given time, yet the inequality of 
the road and other obstacles almost 
always produce a difference of move- 
ment. But an instrument which 
should communicate directly to a dis- 
tance of two miles and a quarter in 
the sixth of a minute might keep up a 
constant notice of the movement. At 
present, in hilly and forest countries, 
the bugle is the only medium of com- 
munication; but it is limited to a 
narrow space, and capable of but few 
signals. Prodigious power would be 
given by an instrument capable of 
conveying not merely tones but words. 
We hope the ingenuity of some of 
our mechanics and philosophers will 
be turned to the subject. 

Yet science has its burlesques. A 
clever mechanist has exerted his 
genius in contriving a railway—for 
what conceivable purpose? That of 
carrying an invalid up to bed. The 
railway is movable, and is to be laid 
up the stairs. On this a suitable car- 
riage is placed, and upon the carriage 
the invalid, A system of pulleys, and 
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- the muscular energy of a servant's 
arm, whether male or female, form 
the moving power. The invalid ar- 
rives at the first landing: there the 
railway is shifted. The process is to 
be commenced again. The patient 
reaches the second landing, and so 
on—fortunate for him if the house 
does not contain a dozen stories, as in 
some towns of great antiquity, and 
still greater fame—fortunate, too, for 
him, if he is not a son of the Muses, 
whose location is essentially in the 
highest floor of the house, wherever 
that house be. . This invention natu- 
rally reminds us of Hogarth’s bur- 
lesque of machinery in his complica- 
ted contrivance for drawing a cork. 
Yet even the cork-screw has taken 
the shape of a complicated instru- 
ment, and been morales of by those 
practical philosophers who pride them- 
selves on their dexterity in opening 
the long pent-up treasures of Lafitte, 
and Coté Roti, without disturbing 
their purity. And idle as the bed- 
chamber railway unquestionably ap- 
pears in its present form, time and 
skill may make the idea valuable for 
purposes of a much more important 
kind. 

The improvement of the printing 
press is, in value, not far short of 
printing itself. It is curious to find 
that the art of making paper from 
linen rags almost immediately follow- 
ed the original discovery of printing 
with movable types. If parchment 
had continued to be the only mate- 
rial, the use of the press must have 
been almost wholly precluded. Pa- 
per of straw, of cotton, and of papy- 
rus had been tried, and failed from its 
dearness, its difficulty, and its speed 
wear. The linen rag was accidental- 
ly and fortunately used, and we thus 
obtained the true material to receive 
the thoughts of mankind, and trans- 
mit them almost imperishably. 

The steam-press works with a force, 
a rapidity, an exactness, and an ease 
which make a new era in printing. 
But a press, just announced as the 
work of an American artist, leaves 
even the steam-press far behind. It 
is said to be ab!e to work off fifty 
reams of the largest sized paper in 
the day. Attached to a paper-mill, 
it will-work off its impression as fast 
as the mill can manufacture the pa- 
per. A sheet of paper, twenty-six 
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feet long, has been printed by this 
press in fifteen seconds. ‘This sheet 
was equivalent to two volumes of 180 
pages each. The price of the ma- 
chine is moderate—1000 dollars. Its 
chief work -hitherto has been with 
stereotype plates, and for those it has 
been peculiarly adapted. 

We admit that this is an American 
account, and we perfectly know that 
Jonathan delights in ‘amplification. 
But he is still an ingenious mechanic ; 
some of the cleverest additions to the 
printing apparatus, of late years, have 
been of his invention. Mechanism is 


boundless, and we have no right to be 
sceptical at any point short of impos- 
sibility. 


eee 


There are few stronger indications 
of the original tendency of Napoleon 
to charlatanry than his having kept 
up a balloon establishment at Meu- 
don. It never did any thing, nor was 
expected by him to do any thing. 
But it gave the Parisians something 
to talk of; it promised a mysterious 
supremacy to I’rance whenever the 
“grand homme” sbould condescend 
to call that supremacy into action, 
and it mystified the idlers of Europe. 
However, it is surprising that he did 
not avail himself of its known and 
manageable powers for the service of 
the field. That it was used at the 
battle of Jemappe was notorious, and 
that there it enabled the French staff 
to reconnoitre the whole of the Aus- 
trian positions. It was equal, of 
course, to have rendered the same 
service in every subsequent cam- 
paign; and among mountain districts, 
forests, and the infinite varieties of 
broken ground on which the French 
battles were fought, from Italy to 
Moscow, the knowledge of the ene- 
my’s positions could not have been 
obtained by any other means so 
speedily, securely, and effectually. 
Still nothing was attempted ; and un- 
til the spirit of adventure in some 
parties among ourselves, and the pas- 
sion for shillings in others, provoked 
the revival of aerostation, it shumbered 
throughout the surface of the globe. 
But a Belgian professes to have, at 
last, made the grand discovery. He 
laughs at the idea of any future diffi. 
culty in guiding the balloop, com- 
putes nothing but the quantity of pro- 
visions necessary for the time of his 


voyage in the clouds, calculates by 
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circles of longitude and latitude, and — 
offers to contract for the mails from 
London to the antipodes. He keeps 
his principle seeret only until he shall 
have been able to secure his patent in 
the four quarters of the earth. Then 
shall the world of science be astonish- 
ed, the world of commerce be en- 
riched, the world of letters be en- 
aes | and the brilliant Belgian, 
of all the benefactors of mankind the 
most beneficent, shall breakfast in 
Brussels, dine in Timbuctoo, and 
sleep in Eldorado. 
a“ ohin— 


A first-rate talker generally esti- 
mates the pleasantness of his circle by 
the share which his own conversation 
has had in contributing to its pleasant- 
ness. This is often evidently uncon- 
scious. Johnson, when he had talked 
for a whole evening, aweing all other 
professed talkers, and delighting 
every body, but not merely throwing 
all into shade, but into silence, used 
to say, on taking his leave, “ Well, 
sir, this has been a good evening; we 
have had good talk. The communi- 
cation of minds is always of use. 
Thought flowed freely this evening.” 

The celebrated Curran, the Irish 
barrister, whose mind was a perpetual 
sparkle, thus sometimes mistook his 
own abundant contribution for that of 
his company. In the mornings which 
succeeded: a night of anecdote and 
animation, he has observed, “ Well, 
we have had a delightful dinner ; all 
were in capital spirits. I never re- 
member to have been more amused.” 
During all this period of amusement, 
Curran himself had been almost the 
only one who had uttered a syllable ; 
age if uttered, that syllable was mere.. 
y to keep him in motion; or, as 
Burke said of his conversations with 
Johnson, “ only to ring the bell.” 

A capital story is told of an expe. 
riment on this gay unconsciousness. 
The personage may have been Ma- 
dame de Staél. With her, conversa- 
tion was not an indulgence, but a pro- 
fession ; not a power, but a passion. 
In Paris she lived but to talk; and 
when at length she began to talk po- 
litics, reckless of the great Napoleon, 
who, a capital talker himself, would 
suffer no rival in either politics or 
conversation; and when, in conse- 
quence of that rash display, the bril- 
liant Madame was expelled France, 
and sent to rove round the spell-bound 
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frontier, her lamentation was not that 
she had lost her country, but that she 
had lost her contewrs—not that she 
had lost her rights as a citizen, but her 
triumphs as a talker—not that she had 
left Paris behind, but that in future she 
must send her epigrams by the post, 
and waste her = sophisms upon 
the flat faces and flatter minds of the 
Germans. Whether the ingenious 
trick was attempted upon this lady, or 
upon her similar, for second she had 
none, we cannot tell; but one day a 
gentleman was introduced into the 
circle of which this dashing talker 
formed the star, and introduced as 
possessing remarkable conversational 
powers. Some favourite topic was 
introduced, and the female orator 
held forth with her usual brilliancy. 
The gentleman bowed, smiled ; occa- 
sional murmurs of applause were 
heard from the company, and the ora- 
tor went on. A few chance questions, 
or a slight change of the topic by 
some of the circle, kept up the heroine’s 
spirits, and she continued to discuss 
and sparkle until the party broke up. 
She was then asked by the lady of 
the mansion how she liked the even- 
ing. ‘ Incomparably delightful!” 
was the answer. But how did you 
like Mr Sechendorf?” the introduced 
gentleman. “ Oh, I found him de. 
lightful too—he converses well!” Do 
you recollect any thing that he said ?” 
«* Oh, I am sure I ought to have re- 
collected a thousand things, though 
really at this moment I forget every 
thing, except that he kept up the con- 
versation charmingly.” The sur- 
rounding crowd listened and smiled. 
Madame took her leave, the smile 
burst into a laugh, M. Sechendorf had 
not uttered a word during the even- 
ing, for the most sufficient reason, he 
was dumb. 

The ruling passion is powerful even 
in physicians. Matonin, physician to 
the King of France, was so fond of 
administering medicine, that seeing all 
the phials and pill-boxes of his patient 
completely emptied, and ranged in 
order on his table, he said, ** Ah, sir, it 
gives me pleasure to attend you, you 
deserve to be ill.” 

Now to fix the unfixable. The edi- 
tor of a provincial paper, frequently 
intruded upon by a Paul Pry of the 
town, said that he came so often, and 
sat so long, that when he died his sha- 
dow was found fixed upon the wall, 
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Jonathan improves in his exaggera- 
tions. An Englishman was observing 
that the good feeding of England pro- 
dueed the fattest men in the world. 
Jonathan contended that the good 
feeding of the States produced the 
fattest women. ‘ What did your 
Daniel Lambert weigh ?’’ said the Ame- 
rican. ‘ About fifty stone,”’ was the 
answer. ‘Pooh, that’s nothing,”’ said 
. the Yankee, “ we have in Pennsyl- 
vania at least a dozen women, each the 
girth of Penn’s tree, and one in Staten 
island, that it would take a fortnight 
to walk round.” 

The tradesmen in one of the north- 
ern towns are remarkable fellows for 
public meetings, A rise in peas or 
potatoes, squirrels’ tails or sawdust, is 
always arranged by a public meeting, 
and immortalized by a handsome flow 
of oratory. Some time since, by a 
public resolution, the dealers in eggs 
determined at once to raise the price 
to the consumers, and to lower them 
to the producers. The consumers 
grumbled, but were, of course, com- 
pelled to submit. The producers, 
- though they had the remedy rather 
more in their own hands, for a while 
they submitted too. At length the 
dealers determined to pay no more 
than sixpence a dozen for the eggs. 
This, as the late Lord Liverpool said, 
was too bad; the farmers remonstra- 
ted, but the tradesmen said that the 

rice had been fixed at a public meet. 
ing, and that they could give no more. 
‘© What have you brought for sale?” 
was the question to one of the farm- 
ers. “ Not an egg,” said the farmer, 
‘ for the hens have had a meeting too, 
and passed a resolution not to be at 
the trouble of laying eggs for so 
shabby a price as sixpence a dozen.” 

Mathews, in his Adelphi entertain- 
ments, used to tell an excellent story 
of what would be called in the work- 
house phrase the dietary system, of 
two Frenchmen who rambled their 
way to live on their wits in London. 
We recommend the anecdote to the 
Poor Law Commissioners, though we 
rather doubt that any thing of the 
kind can be a discovery tothem. The 
Frenchmen, on finding the finances on 
which they expected to live for a year, 
running to the dregs within a week in 
the expenses of London, determined to 
separate for the purpose of greater 
economy. At the end of a month they 
met by accident ; Monsieur Jean start- 
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ed at the sight of Monsieur Pierre, as if 
hewere an apparition. Monsieur Pierre 
gazed on Monsieur Jean with a mixture 
of envy and astonishment, for Monsieur 
Jean had become as corpulent as an 
alderman, while Monsieur Pierre was 
reduced to skinand bone. * Ma foi,’’ 
said the starving Pierre, ‘ how is all 
this? Iam halfstarved. For the last 
fortnight I have lived on bread and 
water, while you look as round asa 
burgomaster.” * The matter is easily 
explained,” said Monsieur Jean; 1 
lived on a delightful thing that cost me 
ouly four sous a day.” “ Ma foi,” 
said the starving Pierre, “ tell me 
what it is? What do they call it?” 
‘* What it is I don’t know,’’ was the 
answer, “ but they ealled it cat's 
— oe “~ —_ the —— 
expedient for cheap living n 

to the discovery of Mondear: ie. 
The receipt is given as the substance 
of a book written by Dr Alcott, a 
physician of Salem :—* For breakfast 
take two cents’ worth (a halfpenny) of 
dried apples, without drink ; for din- 
ner drink a quart of water to swell the 
apples ; take tea with a friend.” This, 
we have no doubt, is a capital receipt 
to bring patients to the doctor, though 
we think some other word than sub- 
stance should be used in its descrip- 
tion. 

The blunders of the newspapers are 
sometimes amusing. A Mrs Otway 
advertises a school for tuition in fa- 
shionable dancing, adding that there is 
no entrance. 

An auctioneer’s placard announ- 
ces a splendid nobleman’s mansion to 
be disposed of unfurnished, with every 
convenience. 

An exhibitor of portraits invites the 
public to view an animated likeness of 
Greenacre, taken after he was hung. 

The advertisement of a suburb 
theatre announces to gentlemen and 
ladies that a consort will be given 
every evening during the license. 

A quack remedy for a cold is thus 
announeed: ‘This remedy is infal- 
lible, taking two table-spoons, or four 
tea-spoons when the cough is trouble- 
some. We should be inclined to re- 
commend the patient in such instances 
to the care of the London police. 

A wooden dog-kennel appears on a 
wallin Lambeth, with chalked upon it, 
‘« Enquire within.” 

A coffin-maker in one of the lead- 
ing streets of Longpn happening to 
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have apartments to let, has pasted his 
bills upon the coffins in his window, 
announcing “ Lodgings for single 
gentlemen.” 

If brevity is the soul of wit, what 
are we to think of the art of a cor- 
respondence in which the two letters 
contained but two figures? The first 
letter contained but a note of interro- 
gation, implying, Is there any news? 
The answer contained but a cipher, 
None. This was clever; but a cleverer 
contrivance still was that of the 
grocer who painted on his shop win- 
dow two large Ts, one coloured black, 
and the other green. This saved the 
trouble of telling the world at length 
that he sold capital tea of both kinds, 
black and green. 

An advertisement, offering a reward 
for some family documents, and men- 
tioning at the end that it was not to be 
repeated, an old woman, caught by 
the conclusion, said—** What, not to be 
repeated—eh, sirs, that must be a great 
secret.” 

We should conceive the following 
advertisement rather difficult to be 
answered: “If John Thomas, who was 
supposed to have died at Tortola in 
the year 1829, should meet this notice, 
by calling on Mr Vincent, solicitor, in 
the Minories, he will hear of something 
to his advantage.” 

There is nothing new under the sun, 
thanks to the sanctity of the “ Dissen- 
ters,” who are all for love aud liberty, 
and for the pleasure of weekly change 
in both. Marriage is now by the law 
of England a religious ceremony no 
longer, and the village-end registrar, 
who may be the bailiff, may perform 
the ceremony with as much propriety 
as the minister of the parish; and 
Jack may be joined to Jill with no 
more promise of fidelity than to his 
cow. The process is, in fact, levelled 
down “ to the meanest capacity.” We 
applaud the military ceremonial of the 
broomstick. Two cart-horses could 
not be yoked together with a smaller 
quantity of moral obligation between 
them. That theremay belibertines and 
infidels, rascals and rebels of every 
grade, who would rejoice at any change 
which seems likely to sink matrimony 
universally into an affair of the black- 
smith or the beadle, we have no kind 
of doubt ; but if any honest woman will 
turn from the church to the police- 
office on such an occasion, we shall be 
@ good deal surprised, that is all, 
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Reduce — to a civil contract, 
and we palpably reduce it to a mere 
matter of human law at once. What 
the law makes, the law can unmake. 
The vote of a thorough-going House 
of Commons, a right Radical affair, 
might break up every civil contract of 
all kinds, and this among the rest, in 
its first session ; and, like the French 
Republicans, give a divorce to every 
man and woman who asked for it. 
We recommend the following, which 
is as old as 1703, for the form of the 
certificate :— 

‘J, Arthur on Monday, 

Take thee, Anne, for all Tuesday, 

To have and to hold all Wednesday ; 

To love or to scold all Thursday ; 

To try to abide thee all Friday; - 

If thou dost not obey on Saturday, 

To part again on Sunday.” 

Yet even now the modern ceremony 
(!) has the advantage in point of short- 
ness, at least, of the ancient burlesque. 
We of the 19th century have now got 
rid of all the formality of ** have and 
hold,” “love, honour, and obey,” and 
so forth, which clogs even the dashing 
brevity of the poetical certificate. In 
the new “ Grand Junction” affair, 
there is no promise whatever to be 
faithful to one wife, to live with her in 
cordiality and kindness to our life’s 
end, ‘to love, or honour, or any thing 
of that antiquated nature.” In fact, 
these are to be considered, in this age 
of illumination, as fit for nothing but 
old women and Tories, and such other 
people as have yet to learn and live by 
the new lights of Radicalism alike in 
politics and religion. 


The pomps of London have been 
renewéd within the month, to do hon- 


our to our young Sovereign. Before 
these pages shall meet the public, the 
pomp will have passed away. The 
newspapers will have crowded the ears 
of the empire with the sounding of 
trumpets, the neighing of chargers, 
the rustling of embroidered mantles, 
and the shouts of the multitude pouring 
forth a continued roar from the Palace 
to the Mansion-house ; the eye will be 
no less dazzled by the caparisons of 
the royal horses, the curvetings of the 
aldermanic chivalry (!), the streamers 
from roof and battlement, the pendant 
banners of Guildhall, the gas-lights, 
giants, and glories, which will make 
the banquet indelible on the memories 
of haem rer for at least a week to 
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come. While we write, within two 
days of this prodigality of shows, Lon- 
don is a perpetual stream of popula- 
tion. Thousands ‘and tens of thou- 
sands seem to have started into life 
only to fill the streets. Myriads of the 
most speaking eyes of the earth are in 
constant employment gazing at em- 
bryo inscriptions, prospective crowns 
and stars, transparencies that show 


nothing but the rapidity with which ~ 


the brush, driven to desperation, can 
cover canvass with suspended virtues, 
strangling genii, and the best beloved 
and worst painted Queen in the world. 
Every. heart palpitates, however, for 
the usual destiny of a November day, 
and especially of a Lord Mayor's Day. 
And to complete the anxiety, a new 
city authority, a very clever person, 
we have no doubt, who settles the 
weather for the Corporation, and who, 
we hope, in the expected batch of hon- 
ours on the occasion, will receive the 
title of « Anemoerator,” or something 
still more sonorous, has pronounced 
that the day before and the day after 
will be enough to soak the most glow- 
ing loyalty to the midriff, though arm- 
ed in triple caoutchouc ; but that 
the intermediate twelve hours which, 


in the city in November, by cigar % 
are called day ; in other words, tho8e 
hours in which men light candles, and 
do not go to bed, will be pre-eminent 


for serenity. If this be the case, it 
will be the greatest compliment that 
the Lendon skies ever paid a Queen. 
But leaving the description of all 
those fine things to those who have 
more taste for description, we turn 
with other feelings to the noble old 
displays of London in the time when 
the royal pageant was less a magnifi- 
cent show than a display of public 
principle ; when it was but another 
shape of paying the subject’s allegi- 
ance to the Sovereign, and of express- 
ing the Sovereign’s fidelity to the 
principles of law, liberty, and religion. 
From an early period the citizens of 
London have-distinguished themselves 
by their public hospitalities to foreign 
potentates. So early as the year 1205, 
they entertained Otho, the German 
Emperor, and since that period they 
have received fifteen royal personages 
in full banquet, the last of those being 
Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and 
Frederic William, King of Prussia, at 
the peace of 1814. Besides these 
there were grand pageants and pro- 
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cessions on the Thames in honour of 
their native princes, from the time of 
Henry, Prince of Wales, in 1610; with 
tournaments on a superb scale, some 
within the city and some in Smithfield, 
then called Smoothfield, and which © 
was once a noble meadow in the sub- 
urbs, instead of a public nuisance and 
antechamber to the London shambles, 
as it remains in our all-improving age. 
Besides these again, there were page- 
ants on the chief festivals in the Ca- 
lendar, still Romish. The annual 
feast-day of the “ City-watch,” a very 
different body from the later guardians 
of the night, and who, though ridicu- 
led by Shakspeare, seem to have been 
a stalwart troop, was reckoned so fair 
a spectacle, that Henry VIII., who 
loved all shows, and cared little under 
what circumstances he gratified his 
humours, is said to have come to view 
it in the disguise of one of his yeomen 
of the guard, and to have stood at the 
King’s Head in Cheap, with a halbert 
on his shoulder, to see the procession 
pass. And further, so gratified was 
he, that on the setting of the second di- 
vision of the watch, he and the Queen 
came, “ royally riding,” to the specta- 
cle, and with their nobles waited at the 
place, and returned in the morning. 

All those ceremonies might have 
cost something in money and in time, 
and yet there may be something to 
regret in their disuse. They certainly 
kept up the animation of the city in a 
remarkable degree. They kept up, 
too, the taste; they provided constant 
employment fer a large body of the 
most ingenious artificers among the 
citizens themselves, and they made the 
people fond of their city life, and 
proud of their city. The citizen, ri- 
ding in his caparison, and that capari- 
son, too, on the breast of a man who 
could wield a sword or a halbert, and 
had wielded both in the perilous times 
of the state, was but little inclined to 
lower himself beneath the proudest 
courtier. He felt his own indepen- 
dence, and left it for the honour of his 
children. In those days the London 
merchant had no desire to be any thing 
more, and therefore he was seldom - 
any thing less. He certainly was not 
the hanger-on at the skirts of nobility, 
the struggler for an ambiguous recep- 
tion at the West End, and the extra- 
vagant purchaser of honours which 
take him out of his own sphere, and 
render him ridiculous in every other. 
3G 
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But a not less important result was, 
that they brought the King and the 
people into frequent intercourse, and 
thus did good service to both. Since 
their disuse, royalty has grown too 
secluded. The people in general have 
seen as little of their monarchs as of 
the Great Mogul. And from this ri- 
gid Orientalism coldnesses have often 
arisen which, in hazardous days, might 
have severely tried the loyalty of the 
people. It is almost hopeless to ex- 
pect the revival of the old displays, yet 
it ought to be adopted as a part of the 
royal policy to exhibit a desire of mix- 
ing with the people. We ought to 
see more of our monarchs than their 
names in a court circular, or their 
equipages whirling from Pimlico to 
Windsor, and from Windsor to Pim- 
lico. We hope a new reign will adopt 
a new policy in these matters, and 
that the young Sovereign, however 
insulted by the presence of obnoxious 
individuals, or thwarted in the natural 
impulses of her own unsophisticated 
heart, will emulate in this point, as in 
all, that magnanimous Queen, the 
great Elizabeth, whose memory lives 
through three centuries, and who still 
holds her illustrious rank in the grati- 


tude of the British people. 

We take from one of the records of 
the time, the very striking account of 
her reception by the city on her pro- 


gress to her coronation. This was a 
matter of more than pomp. It was an 
exposition of principle. The secrets 
of royal breasts are sometimes deep, 
and the public feeling was vitally 


anxious to be assured on the great. 


point of Elizabeth's devotion to Pro- 
testantism. It will be seen how 
strongly the expression was solicited 
in the pageant, and how nobly and 
pathetically it was answered by the 
Queen. It was, in essence, a full pub- 
lic declaration to the country that she 
abjured the hideous bigotry under 
which Mary, of bloody memory, had 
made the land groan; that a reign of 
truth, fortitude, and honour was to 
come; and that the day of Romish ty- 
ranny being gone, every man was to 
have the right to read his Bible. 

The minor matters of her conduct 
on this high day exhibit the qualities 
that made this memorable woman 
popular even under all the exigencies 
of a power then little short of despotic. 
Her attention to the popular feelings ; 
her pausing to have a more perfect 
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view of the successive decorations—a 
flattering compliment to the crowd of 
artificers who were doubtless anxious 
for the royal praise ; her gracious and 
willing replies to all; and the lofty, 
vigorous, and truly royal declaration 
in which she answered the address of 
the Recorder and Corporation. 

The tract is entitled, «‘ The Passage - 
of our Most Dread Sovereign Ladye 
Queen Elizabeth, through the Citye 
of London to Westminster the day be- 
fore her Coronation, Anno 1558 :”"— 

* On Thursday the 12th of January, 
1558-9, her Majesty removed by water 
from her palace at Westminster to the 
Tower, attended by the city barges, 
trimmed with targets and banners of 
their mysteries. 

«On Saturday the 14th, she took her 
passage through London, leaving the 
Tower at two o’clock. 

‘* Near Fenchurch Street was erected 
a scaffold, richly furnished, whereon 
stood a * noise,’ or band of instru- 
ments, and a child in costly apparel, 
who welcomed the Queen with a poe- 
tical address. At the upper end of 
Gracechurch Street, before the sign of 
the Eagle, the city had erected a gor- 
geous and sumptuous arch, occupying 
the whole width of the street. 1t was 
battlemented, and had three portals, 
over the centre of which were raised 
three platforms, rising in three degrees, 
orsteps. Uponthe lowest,in one royal 
seat, were placed children, representing 
King Henry VII., and Elizabeth his 
wife; the former surrounded with a 
red rose, and the latter with a white 
one, but having their hands united, 
each with a ring of matrimony to be 
perceived on the finger. Out of these 
two roses sprung two branches, 
gathering into one, which was directed 
to the second stage, where sat King 
Henry VIII., with Queen Anne by 
his side, from whom again grew a 
branch to the utmost stage, where 
Queen Elizabeth herself was personi- 
fied. ‘The Queen here, as through- 
out, made every effort to appreciate the 
exertions made in her honour; she 
even desired her chariot, which passed 
too far to return, and personally re- 
quired to have the matter open to her. 
When this was done, she thanked the 
city, praised the beauty of the work, 
and promised that she would do her 
whole endeavour for the constant pre- 
servation of concord, as the pageant 
did import. este 
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« The second pageant, at the nether 
end of Cornhill, was inscribed * The 
seate of worthie governance.’ This, 
like the former, was a gateway, with 
three open arehes ; and over the centre 
was a child, representing the Queen, 
placed in a seat which seemed to have 
no other support but that of four per- 
sonages, representing the virtues, Pure 
Religion, Love of Subjects, Wisdom, 
and Justice, each of which trode under 
foot their contrary vices—Superstition 
and Ignorance, 
veney, Folly and Vain Glory, Adu- 
lation and Bribery. Above all, were 
the Royal Arms. 

«“ The Great Conduit in Cheap 
was beautiful with pictures and sen- 
tences. 

«* At Soper-lane-end was another 
pageant of three open gates, above 
the centre of which, on three stages, 
sat eight children. The eight beati- 
tudes applied to our Sovereign Lady, 
Queen Elizabeth. 

“The Standard in Cheap was 
dressed, and near it was posted a noise 
of trumpets. 

«The Queen had scarcely passed the 
cross, when she espied the pageant 
erected at the little Conduit, and im- 
mediately required to know what it 
might signify. It was told her grace 
that there was placed Time. ‘ Time!’ 
quoth she, ‘and Zime hath brought me 
hither.’ The attendants then: proceed- 
ed to describe the whole matter ; but 
at the beginning, where she understood 
that the Bible in English was deliver. 
ed to her by Truth, she thanked the 
city for that gift, and saying that she 
would oftentimes read over that book, 
commanded Sir John Perrot, one of 
the knights who sustained her canopy 
to go on before, and receive the book. 


Being told, however, that it was to be 
delivered down by a silken lace, she 
flesired him to stop, and so passed for- 
ward until she arrived at the spot 


where the Aldermen stood. There 
the Recorder presented the Queen 
with a thousand marks of gold, con- 
tained, in a purse of crimson satin, 
richly wrought with gold, and accom- 
panied by a suitable address. Her 
Majesty took the purse with both 
hands, and replied so ‘ marvellous 
pithilie,’ as to excite the admiration 
of all the bystanders.” 

Nor will the modern readef other- 
wise regard the maiden speech of this 
greatest of Queens. 
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“I thank my Lord Mayor, his 
brethren, and you all. And wheread 
your request is, that I should continue 
your good Lady and Queen, be ye 
assured that I will be as good unto 
you as ever Queen was to her people, 
o will in me shall lack, neither do I 
trust shall there lack any power. 
And persuade yourselves that for the 
safety and quietness of you all, I will 
not spare, if need be, to spend my 
blood. God thank you all.” 

‘* Which answer,” says the record, 
* of so noble-hearted a Princess, if it 
moved an extraordinary shout and re- 
joicing, it is not to be marvelled at, since 
both the heartiness thereof was won- 
derful, and the words so jointy knit. 

“ We now arrive at the pageant 
where the Biste was presented. It 
was on a square erection, standing 
directly before the little Conduit with 
battlements, and on it were represent- 
ed two hills or mountains, that on the 
north, eragged, barren, and stony, 
with a withered tree, under which sat 
one in a homely apparel, and in a 
mourning attire, with a tablet over his 
head, inscribed with his name in Latin 
and English, ‘ Ruinosa Republica.’ 
‘A decayed Commonwealth.’ The 
other hill was fair, fresh, and beauti- 
ful, the ground thereof full of flowers, 
and having a flourishing tree, under 
which stood upright, ‘ Republica bene 
instituta.’ * A flourishing common- 
wealth.’ Each tree was also hung 
with appropriate sentences. Between 
the hills was a hollow place or cave, 
out of which, a little before the Queen’s 
coming, issued Time, an old man with 
wings, and a scythe in his hand, lead- 
ing a personage of less stature than 
himself, clad in white silk, whose name 
set over head was ‘ Temporis jilia’ 
¢‘ The daughter of Time,’ and on her 
breast § Veritas,’ ‘ Truth.’ In her 
hand she held a book inseribed * Ver- 
bum Veritatis,’ « The Word of Truth.’ 
A child in front delivered the poetical 
explanations, during which, Truth let 
down the Bible from the hill, and Sir 
John Perrot, receiving it, kissed it, 
held it up with both hands, and laid it 
upon her breast. 

« In St Paul’s Churchyard, a child 
of the school (Christ's Hospital), pro- 
nounced a Latin oration, and then de- 
livered to her Majesty a copy fairly 
written on paper, having first kissed 
it it was received ‘ most gently.’ 

** Ludgate was finely ed, and 
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furnished with music. At the Con- 
duit at Fleet Street, was the fifth and 
last pageant. It was a stage, embat- 
tled with four towers. A _ throne 
raised on steps, was overshadowed by 
a large tree, having leaves and the 
fruit of the date, ‘a palm tree.’ In 
the throne sat a Queen in Parliament 
robes, named in a tablet over her head, 


‘ Debora, the judge and restorer of 


the House of Israel.’ A child was 
ready to speak, and in order that she 
might better hear him, the Queen re- 
quired silence, and commanded her 
chariot to be moved nearer. 

«© At St Dunstan’s Church, the chil- 
dren of Christ’s Hospital stood with 
their governors, and one of them (le- 
livered a Latin oration. 

“‘ The final exhibition was at Temple 


Augusta Vietriz, ; : 






and English. On the south side, 
were singing children; one of whom, 
richly attired as a poet, gave the 
Queen farewell in the name of the 
whole city.” 

These were scenes which none will 
undervalue who know the strong and 
permanent feelings which they have 
the"power to awaken. The memory 
of those days, bound the citizens to the 
cause of Elizabeth more firmly than 
chains of iron could have bound them ; 
made their loyalty invincible, and 
girded her throne with a wall of fire. 
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Fair is the lily, sweet the blushing rose ; 

But that seems fairer, this more brightly glows, 
Blent with the laurel, whose immortal green 

Is fittest type of our own Island-Queen. 

Sweet as the blushing. rose, as lily fair, 

She twines the laurel round her golden hair, 

And aims at conquest: fearing not to lose, 

A Nation’s love she smilingly subdues ; 

Her natural graces all her arms and arts, 

Loved soon as.seen, she reigns the Queen of hearts. 


When the first Virgin Queen our sceptre swayed, 
Our England only loved the Royal Maid ; 
Another monarch sat on Scotland’s throne, 
And Erin listened to the fierce Tyrone : 
The Thistle, Rose, and Shamrock now agree, 
Under one crown, in one Parthenope ; 
And homage comes from earth’s far bounds address’d 
To this fair throned Virgin of the West. 


Look how the Imperial city, far and wide, 
From every vein pours out its living tide : 
The countless throngs, as with one heart, one sight, 
Seem to await some object of delight : 
Look where you will, and you can only see 
Faces that g!ow with honest joy and glee ; 
The artisan and courtier, priest and sage, 
Gay youth, blithe childhood, and sedater age, 
And womanhood, without a thought of fear, 
In that vast pomp of heads, are mingled there : 
It seems a million in their best array 
By concert met to keep a holiday. 
In the vast crowd no angry sound is heard, 
No ribald jest, and no discordant word, 
Aimed at a neighbour's peace : by influence mild, 


Ill natures to the good are reconciled. 





, [Dec, 
Bar, which was < finely dressed,’ with 
the two giants, Gotmagot the Albion, 
and Conneus the Briton, who held 
between them a poetical recapitula- 
tion of the pageantries, both in Latin 
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Hark! how the trumpets, filled with human breath, 

Peal through the air: one moment, hushed as death, 

The countless multitude with earnest mien 

Catches the sound: and then a stir is seen— 

Thus have I watched the glassy calm of ocean, 

And seen it ripple into sudden motion— 

So moved the mass of heads: all eyes are strained ; 





«* She comes! she comes!” and now a glimpse is gained— 


The heralds of her coming now appear, 

And now ’tis she herself—the Queen is here ! 
One mighty shout reverberating rings 

To hail the Anointed of the King of Kings ; 

And ever as the glad procession moves, 

All bless the lovely Queen the people loves ; 

New acclamations fill the startled air, 

And blessings greet the Lady pure and fair. 

All bid “ God bless her!” Every heart is hers, 
And all are only not idolaters. 

The upraised urchin waves his hat, and cries 

‘“* God bless her!” tiny maids with brimful eyes 
Their new-trimmed bonnets wave, and faltering pray 
‘¢ God bless her!’ and “* Amen!” their fathers say. 
That living mass is with one thought endued, 

One heart seems in that mighty multitude ; 

The thought and heart are hers: let any dare 
Touch at her honour while such guards are there! 
Let any breathe one syllable of scorn, 

Ah, wo were him that he was ever born! 

Let home-bred traitor and the foreign foe, 

If such should be, that Lady's safeguard know : 
The law protects her, and the people's love, 

And Heaven looks smiling on her from above. 
Around the despot’s throne let hirelings wait, 
What can his guards avail ’gainst popular hate ? 
Our Sovereign’s goodness tops the statist’s art, 
She finds her bulwark in the people’s heart. 


Queen of the Laurel! Lady of the Isles ! 
Well may thy features glow with radiant smiles, 
While such untiring guards thy coming wait 
To cheer thy progress in thy royal state ; 

Well may the light of conscious worth be seen 
To give more lustre to thy gracious mien, 

Than the tiara sparkling on thy head, 

Or blazoned brilliance o’er thy person shed ! 

To have his people’s love beseems a king; 

But to deserve it is a better thing. 

And Thou, dear Lady, to this realm art more 
Than any king that e’er the sceptre bore : 

E’en George the Good, whose statue meets thy view, 
In his best days such homage never knew. 
Unhappy Charles! he played his kingly part 
With royal grace, but lost the people’s heart. 
The state and power of his discrowned line, 
With brighter omens, better hopes, are thine. 
Thy settled state no changeful shocks can move ; 
Thy power is planted in thy people’s love. 


What loyal reverence greets the Royal Maid, 
As slow proceeds the princely cavaleade ! 
With boughs, and banners, and devices rare, 
The lofty houses wear a festal air, 
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Who did not then some touch of rapture feel, 
While the church-bells rang out their merry peal ? 
Ride on, dear Sovereign, through the living mass, 
That gather'd from afar to see thee pass; 
No soul was there has lost thy gracious look ; 
Thy smile repaid them for the pains they took 
To see thy face. Thy throne is safe ; in vain 
Shall Faction howl in our Victoria’s reign. 
Bright loadstar, drawing every thought, heart, eye, 
To thy fresh bloom of youthful Royalty, 
Pass safely on, while all thy subjects call 
Best blessings on thy head in bower and hall. 


Heart-stirring is the glorious pomp that now 
Lights up with pleasure that imperial brow; 
The waving banners, streamers, hats and plumes— 
The joy that every earnest face illumes— 
The martial music and the joyful hymn— 
Bright colours hovering on the distance dim— 
The pride of cavaliers and ladies fair— 
The love and loyalty beyond compare— 
The prancing steeds, the shouts, the rapturous zeal— 
How could she list, and look on, and not feel ? 


The Queen feasts with her citizens to-day : 
Pass we the festal pomp and rich array, 
The pride and prodigality of wealth, 
The beauties sparkling in the bloom of health, 
The honoured guests that in the hall appear, 
The princes and the princely merchants there : 
Pass we the painted glories of the night, 


The blazoned imagery of coloured light, 
The walls, that seem with orient hues to burn, 
The brilliant triumph of the Queen’s return. 


Tell not of column or triumphal arch, 
Of strategy and military march ; 
What was the laurel on bald Ceesar’s brow 
Compared with that which decks our Sovereign now ? 
Her triumph is not marred by groans and cries 
Of wretches dying in their agonies ; 
None curse—all bless her ; on her lofty state 
The loyal prayers of loving millions wait. 
Blest as a Queen, and as a woman blest, 
Long may she reign, Salome of the West! 
May no rude storm disturb her bright career, 
True to her God, and to her people dear ; 
So shall her virtues gild her glorious name, 
And clothe her memory with immortal fame. 
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Cuapter I, 


“‘ Waat? when? where? which 
way did they go?” 

** Down the Bath road, sir,” said 
the footman ; “ I heard the gentleman 
say he had ordered relays all the 
way.” 

** They’ve gone to Dover, sir,” said 
the butler; “ I heard him tell the pos- 
tilions to make all the speed they could 
till they got to Canterbury.” 

«* They’re off to Southampton, sir,”’ 
said the cook; ** for miss’s own maid 
told me they were in a hurry to catch 
the steam-boat to Heaveher in greese.”’ 

Bath — Dover — Southampton— 
what am I to believe? Where did 
the horses come from?” 

« From the Bell,” said the butler. 

« From the Black Swan,” said the 
footman. 

“No, no—him as rode the first 
horse was little Jemmy Stephen ; and 
his mother told me, when his father 
died, and that’s more than three 
months ago—yes, ‘twas on the Wed- 
nesday after Nicholas’ fair—if ever 
there’s any place, says he, for my 
Hea Jemmy, at the Blue Boar, says 

e”’ 

* Hold your tongue about Jemmy 
Stephens and blue boars—one of you 
says the horses came from the Swan, 
another from the Bell, and cook tells 
a foolish story about somebody that 
died three months ago—How is it 
possible to find out which road they 
have taken? Are horses ordered to 
my carriage? I'll pursue them, if 
they have taken every road in Eng- 
land.” 

‘‘ The horses will be here imme- 
diately,” said the footman ; “ perhaps 
the postilions may know more about 
it.” 

* Very well:—now, Thomas, you 
get_ready to go with me; keep your 
eyes about you, and when we over- 
take them, the first thing you are to 
do is to give Captain Mothram in 
custody for the abduction, while I 
take Miss Brown into my own car- 
riage. Do you hear?” 

“ Yes, sir, and what am I to do 
when the Captain is in prison, sir ?” 

* Leave him—let him rot in it—I 


would not lift a finger to bring him 
out of the black-hole of Calcutta. And 
now, cook, I’ve a word or two to say 
to you. Leave the room,” he added, 
addressing himself to the butler and 
footman; when they had obeyed, the 
gentleman turned to the cook. 

“ Cook,” he said, “ don’t be alarmed 
at my condescension ; answer meclear- 
ly every question, and fear nothing. 
You say that Miss Brown’s own maid 
told you they were going to South- 
ampton ; now, since she told you so 
much, it follows, as a natural deduc- 
tion, that you must have prolonged 
your interrogatories. Did you, or 
did you not?” 

‘“* T don’t exactly know, sir.” 

** Not know whether you catechised 
her on the ulterior intentions of her 
young lady ?” 

«« Oh yes, I told her to be sure to 
take her second best cloak, for travel- 
ling was perfect destruction to new 
clothes.” 

‘** But you enquired no farther into 
the plans of the unhappy pair—which 
route they intended to pursue ?” 

“ La! sir; they didn’t want to pur- 
sue nothing ; they were only afraid, 
poor souls, of being pursued them- 
selves.” 

« And that they shall be, if there 
are post-horses in the town. Did she 
say nothing about where, or when the 
marriage was to take place ?” 

« Oh, it would have taken place 
long ago”——. 

“* Indeed ?” 

* Yes, sir, only the poor fellow, 
you remember, broke his leg in the 
saw-pit; and the cure costsucha power 
of money, that she has had to wait far 
longer than she wished.” 

«© Who broke his leg in a saw-pit? 
Who has had to wait far longer than 
she wished?” 

«© Why, Sam Fair, to be sure, the 
sawyer, as was to have married Jane 
last May ; but Jane says, the jaunt 
with the Captain and young Missus 
is a great consolation, and Sam’s leg 
will be quite stout again, and” ———. 

* Cook! look at me in the face; 
are you deranged in your intellects, or 
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only oppressed with a minor degree of 
insanity, resulting more from an ab- 
sence of the thinking principle than 
from a false direction given to its ope- 
rations? Are you entirely mad,: or 
only silly ?” 

** I really can’t say, sir.” 

*. Or rather, as I suspect, are you 
all in a conspiracy against my legiti- 
mate authority over my ward, Miss 
Harriet, or rather Henrietta Brown, 
bonding yourselves together in an un- 
hallowed league to throw her into the 
arms of a great, strong, bullying, figlit- 
ing rascal like Captain Mothram? But 
Pll punish him! Thank Heaven, it is 
not yet too late to forbid the banns ; 
and unless they are clever enough to 
elude me for a period of eighteen 
days, including three clear Sundays, 
Ican stop the marriage. My plan, 
therefore, is to scour the north road.” 

“ La, sir, you'll find it very dirty 
work.” 

«¢ What?” 

“‘ Scouring the north road, sir ; 
you'll never get it clean.” 

« Silence, woman !—strange how 
little intellect it requires to roast and 
boil, or even to prepare side-dishes. 
Go down to the kitchen, cook, and 
expect me back again, and another 
person with me, in a very few days.” 

« Another person,” muttered the 
cook, as she retired to her own subter- 
ranean domain, ** what can he mean 
by that? He can't surely think of 
bringing back young Missus ; or if he 
does, I advise him to double-lock the 
doors, for the Captain is not a man to 
give up, after having so nearly suc- 
ceeded.- He is certainly a curious 
gentleman ; thinks no more of gold 
sovereigns than I do of sliced ear- 
rots. Perhaps the other person mas- 
ter talks of may mean a wife of his 
own ; for I’ve had a notion for a long 
time he threw sheep’s eyes at Miss 
Harriet—but time will show.” 

** Carriage is at the door, sir,” said 
our old friend Thomas the footman, 
buttoned up to the throat, and all 
ready for the journey. 

* Very well—get my hat and stick 
—gloves—now, my Macintosh shoes 
—ha! bless me, I’ve forgotten all this 
time ; where’s Master Solomon ?” 

“ In the study, sir, cutting out cork 
wings..._I told him to get ready ten 
minutes ago,” 

Well, what did he say 7” 
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“That it was a pity it had hap- - 
pened so soon, for next week he shall 
be able to fly.” 

‘* Tell him to come here this mo- 
ment. Alas! that all my cares should 
be thrown away. This booby boy of 
mine would rather sit a whole day 
drawing plans of helms for air-bal- 
loons, or models of wings to fly with, 
than pay ordinary attention to a beau- 
tiful young woman with fifteen hun- 
dred a-year. Well, are you ready to 
help in the pursuit ?” 

The person thus addressed came 
into the room looking very sullen and 
discontented. In his right hand he 
held an immense pair of shears, and 
in his left a prodigious sheet of thick 
brown paper. ‘* Well, father,” he 
said, “* what do you want? you’ve in- 
terrupted me in the very middle of the 
volatile muscle.” 

«* Volatile muscle !—you’re a great 
deal more like a sedentary oyster. 
Why aren’t you dressed for the jour- 
ney: Don’t you know that Captain 
Mothram has eloped with Harriet ?” 

«¢ Well, I can’t help that.” 

«‘ But you might have helped it, 
and we shall help it yet; you shall 
marry her, | tell you, in spite of her 
obstinacy and your own stupidity. We 
shall overtake them long before they 
reach their destination. Throw away 
your scissors and paper wings, jump 
into the carriage, and”’ 

« T willdo no such thing till I hear 
more about it. I've promised to send 
my balloon-fanners to the AZrostatic 
Society this week, and have under- 
taken to fly from Liverpool to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, carrying the Presi- 
dent of our section of the British 
Association on my back, at the next 
year’s meeting,—so I have really no 
time to be running after little girls; 
and what’s more, I’m a friend of the 
rights of man, and I won't.” 

** You won't, won't you ?—listen to 
me, Mr Solomon Phipps. You hap- 
pen to be my son—well; the Roman 
law giving parents the power of life 
and death over their childrep is ab- 
surdly abrogated, and, therefore, your 
head is tolerably safe; but, happily, the 
British constitution does not bestow 
any remarkable splendour of aliment 
on the poorer portions of the popula- 
tion, and, by all that is saered among 
men! if you don’t accompany me on 
this occasion, and marry the girl I 
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point out, you shall carry your wings, 
and steam-carriages, and air-balloons 
into the Union workhouse. Off! and 
draw on your boots.—I will tell you 
more as we go.” 

“Sir! [live in a free country! this 
is the grossest instance of intimidation 
ever presented to the execration of 
’ mankind. All men are equal—all 
men are equally endowed with the 
power of thinking, feeling, reasoning, 
deciding” 

“ Starving, and going to jail. All 
this is very well at a political meeting 
at the Pig and Whistle, but in the 
business of life I will have no balder- 
dash—obey without a word, or go out 
to beggary: Choose this very moment 
between Harriet Brown with fifteen 
hundred a-year, and freedom and in- 
dependence with an apartment in the 
workhouse.” 

«* Well, since you insist on it, Pll 
go; but I wish you would just wait 
ten minutes till my model balloon is 
filled with gas. The gardener has 


been burning brandy under it all this 
morning ’’—— 

** And got so drunk in the process 
that he allowed the fugitives to slip 


out by the garden-door without taking 
notice of their departure. Why, you 
booby, he must have drunk the brandy, 
and will, most likely, set fire to the 
house.” 

“Oh! how delightful—I’ve got a 
fire-escape all ready—I sincerely wish 
he would. Avvizor of strong cotton, 
stuffed with tar and turpentine, put 
closely over the face, and the body en- 
veloped in thine muslin, stiffened with 
crusted gunpowder, is a cerfain pre- 
ventive of the lingering’ agonies of a 
death by fire.” , 

‘“ T should think it was,” replied the 
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father ; “‘ what ass has been telling 
you a cock-and-bull story about muslin 
and gunpowder saving one from being 
burnt? Come, are you ready now? 
We shall go the main north road, and 
shall most likely pick up some intelli- 
gence by the way.” 

“* North road ? then we pass through 
Newcastle? that will be delightful. 
I will fix on some convenient spot to 
alight on—the church tower or top of 
the Exchange. My wings will be 
eighteen feet long and seven broad. 
How surprised the colliers will be to 
see the President of our section get out 
of the basket on my back! Now, 
then, father, I’m all ready; let us be 
off to the carriage. 1 only wish 
there were no horses in the world, we 
should be able to go so delightfully by 
steam”. 

** Now, then,” said Thomas to the 
postilion, as the gentlemen made their 
appearance at the door, ‘the lineh- 
pin is quite loose, and you had better 
upset the carriage on the bank at Lis- 
cot-hill. I shall get down to walk up 
the pitch, and shall pull the pin out 
very easy.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the postilion with 
a knowing wink, putting his foot in the 
stirrup at the same time, in ect to 
mount ; “ but I say, Thomas, you must 
take all the blame.” 

« That I will—the moment the wheel 
is off all will be right; leave every 
thing else. to me.” 

The travellers were soon in the cars 
riage ; the order given to go as fast 
as possible the first stage down the 
great north road, and in a few minutes 
the town was left behind; and mile- 
stone after mile-stone disappearing in 
rapid succession, gave evidence of the 
amazing rate at which they proceeded. 


Cuapter II. 


About fifteen miles to the north of 
the town in which Mr Cicero Phipps 
—the guardian, as we have seen, of 
Miss Harriet Brown—resided, is a fine 
old house with curious gable-ends and 
a vast variety of little towers and bat- 
tlements, which derives new beauty 
from the deep “ ancestral woods” in 
which it is embosomed. On the day 
of the elopement a party of four per- 
sons were walking up the avenue from 
the main road towards the hall, con- 
sisting of three ladies and a gentleman, 


A carriage, with four panting posters, 
might be seen careering onwards full 
speed, and was not yet out of sight 
when the party reached a high knoll 
in the park that commanded a view of 
a good many miles of the great north 
road. The party turned round to look, 
and then, as if by mutual agreement, 
broke out into a laugh. 

“If they go on at that rate long,” 
said the gentleman, “it will puzzle 
Mr Cicero Phipps to overtake them.” 

Oh, Charles, I half repent alreddy 
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of what I have done,” said the pote 
lady in the green silk pelisse and white 
bonnet ; “ what will people say of 
me ?” 

«* They will say, my dear,” answer- 
ed the old lady, who was leaning on 
the gentleman’s right arm, “ that you 
have come on a visit for three weeks 
to Mrs Mothram; and surely there can 
be no great harm in that ?” 

« No—but—but ”— 

‘«* More especially,” interposed the 
gentleman, “ as your silly old noodle of 
a guardian has taken it into his head to 
fly all over the country in hopes of bar- 
ring your progress to Gretna Green ; 
leaving his house unguarded—for I 
have no doubt he has taken Solomon 
with him too—and he couldn’t expect 
you to remain all by yourself for such 
a length of time, without being grati- 
fied either by eloquence or wisdom.” 

«¢ Whereas, by coming here, Charles 
means you to understand you will be 
perpetually regaled with both.” 

«¢ Hush, Mary,” said Captain Moth- 
ram; *‘ recollect, sister mine, you are 
only seventeen, and such things are 
infinitely above your comprehension.” 

«“ What things?” enquired the 
“young lady, with a look of comic sur- 
rise. All I know is, that Harriet 
as come here, on mamma’s invitation, 
for three weeks, and that you politely 
escorted her from her guardian’s house ; 
furthermore, that your friend, Ensign 
M‘Tavish, of the Inverary militia, has 
availed himself of your carriage and a 
loan of fifty pounds’ —— 

«“ To carry off a girl he has only 
seen three times,” continued the Cap- 
tain, laughing ; “‘ but whom he consi- 
ders a prodigious heiress, because her 
father is a grocer, and has been mayor 
three times of the town of Middle- 
ton.” 

« Ah! that is the only part of the 
business I disapprove of,” said Mrs 
Mothram, looking serious.  ’Tis 
really too bad that you should have 
aided a half-savage like this M*Tavish 
to rob a good old man of his daughter 
—on such a slender acquaintance too ; 
he has never even seen old Flinks, and 
you say he has only seen Sally herself 
three times.” 

«* Yes—but he made his declaration 
the first hour they met, so he has been 
engaged, you see, for a ——— 
now, you know, mother, you have al- 


ways cautioned me against long en- 
gagements, and I have been endea- 
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vouring to convince Harriet. of the 
wisdom of your advice ;—but, by Jupi- 
ter, there goes old Phipps! how that 
wretched pair of posters tug and tear 
up the hill—there they go! That 
rascal Thomas must have played me 
false; he promised to have him in a 
ditch long before this.” 

‘In a ditch! oh, for Heaven’s sake, 
Charles, don’t hurt him—he may be 
killed—or get his bones broken-— 
and” —— 

“ Well, that will only be Linch— 
or rather linch-pin law—for he would 
give the world to break all mine. 
However, they are fairly out of sight, 
and for a whole week we are secure 
from interruption.” 

«« Yes ; but I wish to speak to you 
alone, Charles,” said the old lady, 
keeping back her son, and allowing 
the two young ones to walk on. 
** What if you are not interrupted for 
the whole three weeks ?” 

“© Why, to-morrow the banns will 
be read in our church; my good 
friend the rector knows nothing ex- 
cept what comes before him officially. 
After they are read three times with- 
out any one giving notice of any just 
cause or impediment, what. objection 
can any one urge? It will not be a 
runaway match, nor a clandestine 
marriage—all will be fair and open. 
If I can manage to prevent old Phipps 
from interfering with the banns, who 
is to blame ?—not I, surely. No, no, 
don’t distress yourself; every thing 
will end satisfactorily, and Monday 
fortnight will see me, I hope, the hap- 
piest of men.” . 

* Hem!” said the old lady doubt- 
ingly‘ we shall see ; at all events, 
you will only have to wait three 
years.” ¥) 

“ Three years! — You might as 
well talk of a century !’’ and without 
farther parley, the young man joined 
the party in advance, while the old 
lady, fairly distanced—* like panting 
Time, toiled after them in vain.” 

In the mean-time, the race along 
the high-road continued with unabated 
speed. The gallant M‘Tavish and 
the fair Sally Flinks rattled along in 
the highest spirits, feeling well assured 
that no efforts of the irate father would 
enable him to overtake them. 

* Py Shove, if he comes, my peau- 
tiful Sally, pe tamn’d if I don’t puta 
prace of slugs into his prains !” 

* Oh la, dear Captain Mactabbage, 
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you frighten one at the wery thought 


of such wiolence.” 

“« Well, be easy, my pretty Miss 
Flinks ; but py Cot, ma’am, my name 
is not Mactabbage; I, give you to 
know. ’tis Hector M‘Tavish, and a 
fery coot and honourable name it is 
too—and a twenty-seventh cousin of 
the Tuke himself.” 

** But you wouldn't shoot papa 7” 

“ Like a ptarmigan—so say no 
more about it, for the auld pock- 
puddin will nefer put himself in the 
way of it. We may go as quietly as 
we choose, and enjoy ourselves on the 
road ; and speaking of that, by Cot, I 
feel mighty hungry with the exercise 
of carrying off an heiress. So we'll 
see what we can have by way of a 
tinner at the next town we come to, 
and I daursay they'll be able to give a 
shentleman a tumbler of toddy, for in 
the agitation of the ’lopement, I for- 
got to take my morning.” 

While the bewildered Miss Flinks 
is engaged in the vain effort of making 
out the exact meaning of a person for- 
getting to take “‘hismorning,” wemust 
go back a few miles on the road, 
where an animated conversation is 
taking place between Mr Cicero 
Phipps and his ingenious son. 

«* You ought to thank your stars,” 
exclaimed the senior in a voice that 
showed he was not in the most equable 
frame of mind—“ You may thank 

our stars that I am a philosopher. 

f I had not succeeded in conquering 
all evil passions, I should be strongly 
tempted to turn you out upon the 
road. You insensible log! Have you 
any idea why we are in this carriage, 
going as hard as the horses will take 
us?” 

‘ I s’pose ‘tis because there are no 
railway coaches, which would go 
twice as fast; and if you had advanced 
me money enough, as I asked you 
a year ago, to take out the patent 
for my ‘ Never-to-burst-always-to-boil- 
jointed-peristrephical-axle-and-boiler,’ 
you would have overtaken Captain 
Mothram and Harriett before they had 
got two miles.” 

«¢ And if we had overtaken them— 
ay, if we overtake them now, what 
good will itdo? Will you marry her 


yourself, even if we get quit of the 
Captain’s importunities ?— will you 
give up your confounded geological, 
botanical, payicsl, psychological ab- 
surdities w 


ich have got stuffed into 
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your foolish head since those meetings 
of the wise men, and, like a quiet ra- 
tional man, settle down with the pos- 
session of a beautiful wife and fifteen 
hundred a-year :” 

* Can’t I do both? Can't I use 
part of the fortune in advancing my 
great project of alary aerostation ? 
Harriet is certainly a very nice girl, 
never cross nor disobliging, and cut 
out the model-wings of the American 
night-owl very correctly ; so that, you 
see, as to marrying her, there can be 
no difficulty on that part of the sub- 
ject. But on the other hand, she has © 
no genius for science; no taste for 
invention or discovery, and might per- 
haps be indisposed to give up her 
whole time and talents to the fur- 
therance of my great plans.” 

*¢ To be sure she would; but it is 
my great plans we are talking of, not 
yours. We have now ascertained 
from every one we have met on the 
road, that a.carriage containing a 
gentleman and lady is only a few 
miles ahead. We are pretty sure to 
overtake them before long, for it is 
impossible they can always get horses 
at a moment’s warning, and”’. 

‘‘ There’s the superiority, you see, 
of steam,” interrupted Solomon, in a 
tone of triumph; “ no waiting for 
horses—only a fresh peck of coals, 
and off again. Now, just observe ; 
we are reduced to a mere walk on ac- 
count of this paltry hill.” 

«‘ And no wonder,” interposed the 
father ; “ it is the steepest hill in the 
county, and from the top of it we 
shall command a view of the whole 
country, and the road all the way to 
Wibscot. We shall see the carriage 
of the fugitives, I have no doubt; 
Py Ff 

Crash! erash! went the orator’s 
head through the window, while the 
body of the son was propelled with 
huge vehemence upon his back, as the 
wheel, obedient to the sly hand of 
Thomas, spun off from the end of 
the axle, and the chariot instanta- 
neously lurched over on its side. 
After a good deal of shouting and 
storming, as is usual on such occa- 
sions, the gentlemen were extricated, 
and many endeavours made to get the 
refractory wheel to return to its duty, 
But the efforts of the whole party 
were ineffectual; and at last it was 
resolved that Mr Phipps should walk 
forward to the town of Wibscot, and 
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send from thence whatever assistance 
might be required. In pursuance of 
this intention, he set off at a quick 
pace up the hill, and on arriviig at 
the summit his regret for the acci- 
dent was redoubled ; for, a good way 
on this side of the town, he perceived 
the carriage of which he was in pur- 
suit. The road was very winding, 
and he felt assured that if he could 
have slipt through any of the diver- 
ging lanes, he must have succeeded 
in intercepting it before it reached 
the town. Even on foot he was not 
without hopes he should be able to 
arrive in time to stop them from 
changing horses, and he accordingly 
struck down a shady path, that evi- 
dently cut off a considerable bend of 
the road. While hurrying forward at 
the top of his speed, he was no little 
surprised to feel a hand laid on his 
shoulder in a very unceremonious 
manner, and an invitation to stand 
still thundered in his ear, unless he 
preferred a knife stuck in his throat. 
On looking round, he saw two men, 
who had evidently jumped down on 
him through a hole in the hedge. 
One of them was dressed in a very 
large brown coat, with great bright 
buttons. The absurd size of the gar- 
ment nearly hid the individual who 
now wore it; and a light flaxen wig, 
hanging half-way over his eyes, com- 
pleted the disguise. The other was 
seantily covered with an old red 
jacket, whose smallness and tattered 
condition formed a startling contrast 
to the enormous habiliments of. his 
companion. 

Mr Cicero Phipps was astonished. 
He looked all round; but he was in 
the hollow of a deep lane—high 
banks, crowned with thick hedgerows 
at each side, and a gentle acclivity 
before and behind. He looked again 
at the two men. 

« Come, fork out,” said one of 
them, “ and don’t stand staring here ! 
Where’s your purse ?” 

* Are you aware, gentlemen,” re- 
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plied the traveller, “ that this conduet 
is highly immoral ?” 

« It’s wery pleasant though, old 
gentleman ; so no more of your gam- 
mon, but hand over the blunt.” 

This invitation to liberality was 
very much strengthened in its effects 
by the hand of the speaker being 
thrust into the pockets of the unfortu- 
nate prisoner. His purse, his watch, 
his pocket-book, were successively 
transferred from his custody to that of 
the military-looking gentleman ; and 
after the transference of all the valu- 
ables had been completed, the man, 
who had transacted the business with 
the expertness of an experienced con- 
veyancer, threw off the enormous 
brown coat, and the overhanging wig, 
and insisted on exchanging them for 
the corresponding portions of Mr 
Phipps’s wardrobe. The fine dark, 
nicely-combed wig of that somewhat 
dandified gentleman was taken off, and 
its place supplied by the light-colour- 
ed jazy of the robber ; the coats were 
also bartered, and the two ruffians 
could scarcely maintain the gravity 
befitting their honourable profession 
when they saw the philosopher, glad 
to escape from their friendly atten- 
tions on any terms, redouble his speed 
the moment they left him at liberty. 

‘«* This here is a mighty sight finer 
fun than being shot at in them moun- 
tains,” said one. : 

«* With never no pay nor rations 
neither,” said the other. 

«‘ The last cove’s purse feels heavier 
‘than the fat old gentleman’s in the 
gig; and his clothes fit me a deal more 
comfortable.” 

“* Ay, it’s a good plan never to keep 
the same clothes long. I hope to fall 
in with some chap as has a well-made 
coat, for this here Arlaban jacket ain't 
quite the thing to go courting in.” 

« Come, mizzle, Jim, as quick as 
we can; only let us find out where 
Muddleton is, for it would not do to 
show ourselves there after having 
made the acquaintance of the mayor.” 


Cuaprrer III. 


The town of Wibscot rejoices in a 
vast number of inns. It was _there- 
fore no slight instance of good luck 
when the very first sign that attracted 
Mr Phipps’s attention was the Green 


Dragon, at the door of which was 
stationed a travelling-carriage, which, 
without amoment’s difficulty, he recog- 
nised to be the one he was in pursuit 
of. His plan was decided on in an 





instant. He asked for pen and paper, 
and wrote a note to his son, telling the 
messenger to hasten with it to Liscot- 
hill, and that he would be paid on his 
return. In the mean-time, he station- 
ed himself at the door of the Green 
Dragon, determined to arrest the runa- 
ways on making their appearance in 
the street, feeling afraid to intrude 
upon them in the interior till he had 
procured the assistance of his son. 
He waited a considerable time, won- 
dering at the delay of the fugitives. 
When half an hour had elapsed with- 
out producing any symptom of their 
approach, he began to suspect that 
they might by some means have be- 
come aware of his presence and slipt 
out by some secret door ; but as he had 
solemnly given notice to the postilions 
that they were on no account to pro- 
ceed, as he had legal power to prevent 
the flight of the parties, he consoled 
himself by reflecting that while the 
carriage was in his sight the ranaway 
pair could not succeed in their escape. 
While immersed in these reflections, 
and almost forgetful of his adventure 
with the robbers, he kept pacing up 
and down, and took no notice of the 
gradually increasing crowd that had 
been attracted by the oddity of his ap- 
pearance. There are certain'y few 
sights more ridiculous than a little 
man dressed in a big man’s clothes; 
and the metamorphosis on Mr Phipps 
was so complete, that when Solomon, 
hot and panting from his exertions, 
hurried up the street, it took him some 
time to recognise his father in the 
bustling individual who exclaimed— 
** I rejoice you're come. Captain 
Mothram and Harriet are on the eve 
of starting ; now, I have been con- 
cocting a device by which it is in your 


power to turn their elopement to good: 


account.” 

“ Well!—what is it? but where 
in Heaven’s name did you”. . 

‘«¢ Never mind—jump you into the 
carriage—I will put Harriet into it 
beside you, after getting quit of Captain 
Mothram, and you must then do your 
best to persuade Harriet to continue 
her journey to the north, with only a 
change of companion’’—— 

The young man, who did not seem 
to care much whether he was to be 
married or not, opened the carriage 
door, and, sitting down in the corner, 
busied himself with a scientific letter 
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in a number of the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine. 

In the great room, on the second 
floor, number eleven, were seated the 
gallant M‘Tavish and Sally Flinks. 

* But, by Shorge!” said the gentle. 
man, “ se can’t expect me to be jn 
such a hurry when the prandy is so 
coot, and your company, my peauti- 
ful Sally, sotelightful. I tell you, the 
auld provost will nefer overtake us till 
we have been settled a month or two 
at Cairn-Dow ; and then, by Cot, he 
will be fery welcome if he brings us a 
chest of tea in his pockmanky. So, 
you see, I'll just have up another 
tumbler, for they always expect such 
things for the goot of the house.” 

The lady was silent, and began to 
repent of her behaviour. 

«* But, Captain M‘Tabbage,” she 
said, * you have already had three 
glasses of brandy and water.” 

“‘ Three ?—oh, that’s fery kind in 
ou to put me in mind of how little 
*ve drank ; but I seldom take more 

than two or three to my lunch ; but 
then, my lovely Sally, | make up for 
it after my tinner. So let us be off, and 
get over the Borders this very night.” 
At this moment the waiter entered the 
room, 

‘* Beg pardon, sir, but an old gentle- 
man is at the door, and threatens to 
prosecute the drivers if they move a 
step.” 

“ An old gentleman?” enquired 
Sally, “ Oh, my papa! ” 

“Tell him I'm coming directly,” 
said M‘Tavish, grasping a tremendous 
cudgel which had been the companion 
of his flight, “ and I'll preak every 
pone in his pody.” 

“ Oh! M‘Tabbage! stay,” exclaim- 
ed Sally—* let me look at the person 
just a moment—oh, if it is papa!” 
She peeped timidly out of the win- 
dow; there was no mistaking the 
brown coat and flaxen wig, especially 
as the wearer’s back was turned, he 
being at that moment engaged in con- 
versation with Thomas, who had just 
arrived with the carriage propt up in 
the best way they had been able. 

‘¢ Papa! it is indeed papa! I must 

o and confess all to him. What 
olly it was!’’—She continued putting 

on her bonnet, which had been laid 
aside, and drawing down her veil— 
“ T will go this moment and throw 
myself at his feet--—-Oh, M‘Tabbage!” 
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“ Py shingo, ma'am, I think you 
treat me fery ill. Let me see the 
auld grocer ; is it that auld fellow in 
the wig ?—he must have cried himself 
to a skeleton since you left him, for 
his coat fits him like a sack. I will 
be as tutiful as you like, and ask his 
consent to our wedding. It would 
save a deal of trouble; so let us go 
down together.” 

But when the swain turned round 
from the window, he perceived that he 
was alone. Sally had taken the op- 
portunity of slipping out of the room, 
and rushed down stairs to throw her- 
self into the arms of her father. 
Flurried by her flight, and dreading 
the reproaches she had deserved, she 
east her arms round the neck of the 
astonished Mr Phipps. 

«“ Let us go home—any where— 
only save me from M‘Tabbage!”’ she 
cried, hiding her face on his shoulder, 
and thus preventing the chance of her 
perceiving her mistake. The voice, 
too, was so agitated, that Mr Phipps 
did not suspect that the lady address- 
ing him was any other than his 
ward. Without a word in answer to 


her appeal, he placed her in the car- 
riage, and closed the door upon her, 


giving a sign with his hand to the 
postilions to go on. 

As he stood looking after them as 
they rattled down the street, his tri- 
umphant meditations were interrupted 
by a voice, in a very peculiar accent, 
shouting into his ear— 

« Py Shove, auld Flinks, or what- 
ever they call ye, if you were a shen- 
tleman, I would thraw your nose 
off!” 

«© What do. you mean, sir? 
are you?” 

** T would have told you that bet- 
ter to-morrow, when I would have 
been the lawful husband of the little 
lassie in the green pelisse.” 

“ You? You can’t mean to im- 
pose on me, sir! I am acquainted 
with the person of her admirer; 
and”. 

« Py Shove, it will soon be with 
his finger and thumb you are best ac- 
quainted, of all the parts of his per- 
son, depend on’t—you tamn'd little 
seller of marmalade and candles !” 

“J, sir! What do you want with 
me? That lady, sir, will shortly be 
the spouse of my son, and what you 
have to do with the matter eludes my 
apprehension.” 


Who 


Solomon's Flight. 


(Dee. 

« That's he, the murdering willen! _ 
«he, in the wery wig and coat he 
took from me not an hour since! Lay 
hold on him!” 

These words were addressed to a 
vast number of people, who came 
rushing up the street, by a fat old 
man, in an overwhelming passion, 
whose great arms were thrust into 
the sleeves of a very dilapidated red 
jacket, the cuffs of which hardly 
reached down to his elbows. 

* Seize him, I say!” he continued; 
pointing to the astonished Mr Phipps; 
** T'll swear to him any where. He 
robbed me in a lane a mile from here, 
and that great tall rascal beside him 
was his accomplice.” 

* Touch me at your peril!” ex- 
claimed Phipps, assuming an oratori- 
cal attitude. “ As for me, I am a 
gentleman, well known in the next 
county. I reside in the town of 
Hobbleston ; and I, myself, a short 
time ago, had the misfortune to be 
robbed by a person in the exact dress 
of the infamous old impostor who has 
now had the audacity to accuse me. 
Arrest him—seize him, I say! I be- 
lieve him to be one of the nefarious 
gang ;—and as to this tall ruffian be- 
side me, I have no doubt he is also 
in the conspiracy. Lay hold on them 
both !” 

But the menacing attitude assumed 
by the gigantic M‘Tavish kept the 
crowd of amateur constables at bay. 

«* Py Shupiter, ye English vermin, 
if you come a step nearer me, I'll 
erack your skulls like walnut-shells ! 
This auld idiot with the big coat is a 
rascally auld grocer from Middleton. 
They call him Flinks.” 

«“ A lie! a-shameful piece of impo- 
sition!” exclaimed the fat old man in 
the military jacket. The rascal has» 
not only took my clothes, but stolen 
my name too. Gentlemen,” he con- 
tinued, laying his hand on_his breast, 
“I am Jonathan Flinks, Mayor of 
Middleton.” 

*“ The tevil you are!” exclaimed 
M‘Tavish. “ A fery likely matter 
that a rich auld sugar and tallow 
merchant should have no _ better 
clothes than a tattered jacket, that a 
tawty-bogle would be ashamed of. 
If you are really auld Flinks, did you 
ever hear of a shentleman of the name 
of M*Tavish ?” 

** Maceabbage!” cried the Mayor 
of Middleton ; « the vilest wagabond 
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in England; a great penniless willen 
of a Scotsman, that has carried off 
my poor little Sally.” ; 

“ Keep a tecent tongue in your 
mouth, you villanous backbiter! My 
name is not Maccabbage, you scan- 
dal-monger, but Hector M*Tavish, 
younger of Cairn-Dow. And as to 
your little girl of a daughter, py Shu- 
piter, she is gone off with another 
shentleman, that carries spectacles 
across his nose. They're half-way 
to Carlisle by this time.” 


« A plot! a willanous plot !—take © 


hold of them both!” cried the grocer, 
endeavouring to advance. 

** Seize on the aged swindler!” ex- 
claimed Mr Phipps; “ he is decoying 
us from the examination of his guilt 
in robbing me near Liscot-hill, by 
foolish lies about people of the name 
of Cabbage running off with his 
daughter. Police!” 

«‘ Py my honour, this is a queer 
pusiness. Take hold of both the auld 


rascals; for I'll take my oath this 
mountebank in the brown coat took 
possession of the young lady, and that 
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she kissed and slobbered him all over, © 
and called him her dear papa. The 
other old rascal is just as bad. So, 
by your leave, auld Flinks, move 
your stumps directly, and come with 
me before a magistrate.” 

Saying this, he stepped up to Mr 
Phipps; and grasping him by the 
collar of the coat, swung him nearly 
off his feet, and proceeded with him 
to where his opponent was standing, 
whom he treated in like manner with 
the other hand. 

«© Now, coot people, where does 
your chustice live? Py Shove, if the 
two villains had done half of this at * 
home, the herrings would have had a 
bellyful; for I would have flung both 
of them into the middle of the loch.” 

The proper authorities now inter- 
fered ; and as nothing could be made 
out of the contradictory accusations 
of the different parties, they were 
lodged in a place of safety that night, 
to be brought before the bench of 
magistrates, which held its sittings on 
the following Monday. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The three prisoners, for such they 
were, had at first been lodged in the 
same apartment ; but their mutual 
accusations had irritated them all to 
such a degree, that it was found 
necessary to separate them. Mr 
Phipps, considering, perhaps, that the 
contents of his purse—not to mention 
the value of his watch—had given 
him a full right to the coat and wig, 
resisted their resumption by the Mayor 
of Middleton, who Vaid claim to them 
as his own. By promises of sundry 
rewards on the recovery of his free- 
dom, one of his guards was tempted 
to-allow an interview between Mr 
Phipps and his servant Thomas. 
Throughout the whole proceeding, that 
faithful domestic had kept carefully 
aloof from his master; and, in fact, 
rather contributed, by the nods and 
knowing looks with which he received 
any questions on the subject, to the 
suspicion, already so powerful, of that 
gifted individual’s guilt. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, he expressed 
himself distressed beyond measure at 
the turn affairs had taken, and even 
hinted at the propriety of giving up 
all farther opposition, and allowing 


the marriage to take place between 
Captain Mothram and his ward. 

«* Never!” he exclaimed on hearing” 
this proposition. “ But what non- 
sense it is to talk upon the subject! 
I tell you that long ere this her name 
is Mrs Solomon Phipps. With my 
own hand I helped her into the car- 
riage; with my own eyes I saw them 
pursue their way.”’ 

«* Could not it be some other young 
lady, sir?” 

«© Impossible, Thomas. I could 
explain to you, if I had time, how 
perfectly unerring I always am in 
every opinion I deliberately form. 
The lady in the green pelisse and 
white bonnet, who stept into the car- 
riage beside my son, was the girl I 
want him to marry—let that suffice. 
What you must now do, Thomas, is 
to go back to Hobbleston, and pro- 
cure certificates of my respectability. 
You will also bring one or two per- 
sons to swear to my identity. As to 
the two diabolical ruffians in the other 
room, procure as much evidence as 
you can against them, for I am per- 
suaded they have a great deal to do 
with my present distressing situation.” 
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Thomas promised exact obedience 
to all his master’s injunctions, but sorry 
are we to state, that, instead of fulfil- 
ling them by a return to Hobbleston, 
he proceeded directly to Mothram 
Hall, and laid the history of the day’s 
adventures before the Captain and 
Miss Harriet. A new prospect open- 
ed to them from the incidents at Wib- 
scot, and it was resolved to take ad- 
vantage of them, if possible, to attain 
their object by a less roundabout way 
than they had formerly intended. On 
the intervening day measures were 
adopted to procure the release of Mr 
* Flinks and M‘Tavish; but as Thomas 
remained inactively at Mothram Hall, 
no steps were taken to bring either 
witnesses or credentials to the rescue 
of Mr Phipps. The two persons re- 
leased were bound over to prosecute, 
or at least were retained as witnesses 
against him,—for no doubt was enter- 
tained, either by the Mayor of Middle- 
ton or his companion, that Phipps 
was a brazen-faced robber, who first 
had stolen the dignitary’s clothes, and 
then adopted his name in order to get 
possession of the daughter and the 
carriage, and probably had murdered 
her to conceal his crime. .On the 


Monday, accordingly, the enquiry 


was gone into. Mr Flinks explained 
all that he knew of the business—that 
on passing through a lane near Liscot- 
hill, he was robbed by two men, who 
made him exchange his clothes for the 
dress one of them wore; that he 
afterwards saw this dress on the pri- 
soner, and was credibly informed that 
he had pretended to be the father of 
his (the Mayor's) daughter, and under 
this pretence had made away with her 
—for what dreadful purpose was un- 
known. 

The evidence of M‘Tavish was con- 
elusive as to his treatment of Miss 
Flinks; and increased obloquy was 
thrown on the prisoner by the descrip- 
tion given of that young lady’s falling 
on his neck, and evidently yielding to 
his commands, on the idea that he was 
the person whose clothes he was 
dressed in. 

** Gentlemen,” said Mr Phipps, ‘to 
express the degree of astonishment 
into which I am thrown by this recital, 
is a task of the most overwhelming 
difficulty. What those perjured 
wretches say, will weigh nothing with 
your worships when you see the wit- 
nesses to my reputation, for whom I 
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have despatched a messenger. It is 
a vile and abominable conspiracy 
against a gentleman and a philosopher 
—unfounded —base—and baseless, I 
confess that I ordered a lady to get 
into a carriage,—that I ordered my 
son to marry her; but, gentlemen, 
that lady was my own ward, Miss 
Harriet Brown, and no relation, either 
to the impostor, who calls himself 
Flinks, or the ruffian who calls him- 
self Maccabbage.” 

** MacTavish—you auld sinner— 
younger of Cairn-Dow. Py my word 
ri" —. 

But the proceedings were here in- 
terrupted by the entrance of a young 
lady, who rushed through the crowd 
of spectators, and cast herself into the 
arms of the overjoyed Mayor of Mid- 
dleton. 

‘Oh, papa! I'm so glad to have 
found you—oh, such a strange story 
—Ah! Captain M‘Tabbage!” 

“ Here’s my daughter, your wor- 
ships, herself,” said the Mayor, 
‘«* She'll tell us all about the matter. 
The prisoner can’t deny it any longer 
—let him say if his name is Phipps.” 

‘La! pa! what do you mean? Is 
that gentleman Mr Phipps?” She 
then rushed towards the prisoner, and 
casting her hands round his neck, 
screamed out, “ Ah! how do you 
do, dear papa-in-law!”” Mr Phipps 
struggled to get free. 

‘«¢ This mad-woman,” he began, “is 
all that is wanted to complete the 
plot against me. When my son re- 
turns *’——. 

«‘ Oh he'can't do that for some time, 
dear papa-in-law ; for he has stopt at 
Newcastle to take measures for land- 
ing safely after his flight next year. 
My husband is quite a man of genius, 
and can fly like an eagle. La! ’twill 
be so nice. He is going to make 
wings for me too, and we are going 
to practise all this summer, hopping 
from house to house.” 

A light seemed to break in on the 
hitherto benighted understanding of 
the nonplussed orator. ‘Can it be 
possible that my silly boy can have 
married this extraordinary young wo- 
man by mistake? Gentlemen, do an 
of you happen to be acquainted with 
Captain Mothram?” he added, ad- 
dressing himself to the bench. 

‘«‘ By Shupiter, he's the pest friend 
I have in the world,” replied M‘ Tavish; 
and a right coot fisherman as ever I 
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saw. I met him on the Awe last 
autumn, and he asked me to visit him 
in England. I had not been there a 
week when he lent me his carriage, 
and a trifle or two besides, to help to 
make me the husband of this same 
young lady.” 

“‘ His carriage, did you say?” ex- 
claimed Mr Phipps; “ was it you that 
posted before me—and was Miss 
Flinks your companion? I should 
like very much to know what has be- 
come really of my son Solomon— 
whether he has married Miss Brown, 
as I intended, or been inveigled into 
matrimony by this young woman.” 

Luckily, at this moment Captain 
Mothram himself entered the room, 
and took his seat on the bench. The 
countenance of the knowing Thomas, 
for one moment visible at the door, 
showed that his arrival was not alto- 
gether the result of accident. A short 
explanation put the new-comer in pos- 
session of all the facts, and a decla- 
ration from him of the respectability 
of Mr Phipps restored that gentleman 
not only to liberty, but also to such a 
degree of good-humour that he invit- 
ed Captain Mothram to a dinner in 
honour of his son’s marriage with 
Miss Brown. For, with the dogged- 
ness of opinion peculiar to eloquent 
men, he could not be persuaded that 
his favourite plan was overthrown, 
and was quite bewildered as to the 
declarations of the persevering Sally 
Flinks. Strange also as it may ap- 
pear, the Mayor of Muddleton was 
equally sceptical; and as to M‘Tavish, 
he seemed to have had quite enough 
of elopements, and kept assiduously 
out of her way. 

«* Well, if nobody will have any 
thing to say to me here, I shall set 
off again to Newcastle—so good-by, 
papa; good-by, papa-in-law. Solo- 
mon and I will fly to you again on the 
wings of love ; 
above two days to make both pairs, if 
he could only get strong enovgh 
whalebone.” 
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And sure enough, in less than a 
week from that time, as Mr Phipps 
was walking, in deep dejection, in his 
garden, he was startled by a figure, 
strangely muffled up, floundering down 
at his feet, as if it had dropped from the 
sky. He looked down, and in spite 
of a countenance begrimed with mud, 
and a nose scratched in a thousand 
places by the gravel of the walk, he 
recognised in the intruder the philo- 
sophical Solomon. ; 

‘‘ Here we are, father!” he said, 
rising at the same time, and undoing 
from his shoulders two tremendous 
long projections like the arms of a 
windmill. “Here we are! Sally is 
just on the other side of the garden- 
wall, but I resolved to surprise you 
by flying down from the top of it. 
You see it is no fault of mine,—only 
I require to start from a higher point; 
to-morrow I intend to jump from the 
top of the house. Come, father, give 
us your blessing—Sally is a perfect 
angel, and understands aerostatics a 
hundred times better than Harriet 
Brown.” 

«¢ Solomon, Solomon, there is no 
such person as Harriet Brown. On 
Tuesday last she became Mrs Mo- 
thram, with my full consent.” 

«* And mine, too—but hark! Ihear 
Sally fluttering her wings, and I must 
go and help her over the wall.” 

Notwithstanding all the troubles 
attending the memorable elopement, 
every thing has gone on very happily 
since. The last report from Hobbles- 
ton was that Solomon had sprained 
his ankle in another attempt at flight, 
but that he and Sally employed the 
leisure afforded them by his lameness 
to such good purpose, that they are 
in hopes of having wings. ready by 
next August, of ample size and 
strength enough to undertake the ex- 
periment on which they have so reso- 
lutely fixed their hearts. We shall be 
carefully on the look-out for the next 
year’s transactions, 
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JUSTICE TO IRELAND. 


Tue position of Ireland at the pre- 
sent moment is either one of great 
peril or of great promise. If it be 
for her interest that popular excite- 
ment should overawe the Government, 
—that the fierce sway of Popery 
should regain its strength,—that the 
name of Protestants should be des- 
pised, and their holy faith derided,— 
we may safely look forward to a bright 
era in her dismal and distressing his- 
tory. But if, on the contrary, pover- 
ty of truth and redundance of error, 
—if national discord and perpetual 
convulsion,—are the preludes of mi- 
sery and dishonour,—we must look 
forward to the coming events which 
now darken the island by their fore- 
boding shadow with the deepest ap- 
among and alarm. We cannot 

ope that the patronage of evil will 
produce good ; we cannot expect that 
any system of rule which fosters 
crime will be blessed in its effects to 
the security of happiness and peace ; 
and still less can we anticipate, from 
the grinding democratic tyranny that 
now paralyses the industry of Ire. 
land, a result auspicious of ameliora- 
tion, and prospective of future power, 
We cannot so wantonly distrust Him 
“by whom kings reign, and princes 
decree justice,” as to look or even to 
wish for a discordance between the 
‘principles and the effects of a govern- 
ment ; we cannot desire to purchase 
benefits by the sacrifice of justice, 
and the practical negation of virtue ; 
and, therefore, we look to the exist- 
ing Administration with suspicion 
and jealousy ; for when we see it, de- 
pendent on the support of Popery, 
withered by that blasting influence, 
party to infamous designs ; when we 
observe its members allied with the 
agents of destruction against the reli- 
gion they themselves profess, for the 
purpose of crushing the Protestants 
of Ireland, though guilty of no sin 
but weakness to resist, stained with 
no crimes but those the envenomed 
tongue of slander has invented,—we 
require not nicely to analyze their 
motives, or to question whether their 
folly or wickedness predominates, or 
what may be their puny and petty 
attempts to direct the storm they have 
excited; we know at once that a 


curse actompanies their deeds, and 
renders them willingly or reluctantly 
the sources of mischief, disaster, and 
wrong. 

In days gone by, it was not the cus. 
tom to govern without reference to 
Jized, and those sound and salutary, 
rules of conduct. Our statesmen did 
not exclaim, with Pilate, “‘ What is 
truth ?” for, at least, they knew what 
it was not. Nor, when the ministers 
of the altar were trampled on by the 
‘iron hoof of fanatie superstition, when 
the lawless corrupted the pure, when 
the seditious disturbed the tranquil, 
did they, like Gallio, ‘‘ care for none 
of these things,”’ treat every charge 
with indifference, dismiss every com- 
plaint with scorn, mock the sufferings 
of the oppressed by revelling in luxu- 
ry with the oppressors, sanction the 
terrors of passion, and palliate the 
iniquities of fraud. It was then that 
the glorious but now discarded axiom 
was promulgated, that the law of God 
was part and parcel of the law of the 
land; it was then that our national 
Christianity (now invaded and des- 
troyed) was established, and under the 
benignant influence of the Gospel the 
rights and liberties of the people were 
secured, idolatry was banished, and 
England became the fane of honour, 
the refuge of affliction, the only spot 
on the surface of the globe where the 
bonds of the captive and the shackles 
of the slave were burst, through the 
mighty charm and resistless spirit of 
social freedom. There was then no 
shrinking from danger, no evasion of 
duty, though the path led to the dun- 
geon, or ended at the scaffold or the 
stake. The great maxim was held in 
faithful and respectful remembrance, 
* that righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” The system of government 
was simple, uniform, and consistent : 
party had not extinguished patriot. 
ism: the wild genius of modern revo- 
lution had not so far corroded the 
hearts, and cankered the affections, as 
to render every thing venerable an 
object of assault, and every thing 
holy, of derision. There was grati- 
tude in the people, for the memory of 
Runnymede had not faded away ; the 
hallewed martyrs who had perished 
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for the truth were not forgotten. 
There was general happiness and 
hope, Abroad and at home out ban- 
ner wayed in support of the defence- 
Jess; no voice pleaded in vain for 
sympathy and succour; the pulsations 
of ambition were curbed and con- 
strained; and thus, lofty and noble, we 
prospered. 

e are now enlightened, and have 
cast off the prejudices of our ances- 
tors, with all that formed their pride. 
Popery commands our Senate, and 
blocks up the avenues to the Court; 
while a novel liberalism, masking in- 
fidelity, has tainted and poisoned the 
people. Our colonies have Popish 
church establishments, the ancient 
bulwarks of the Constitution are des- 
troyed, and the pressing interests of 
the empire are sacrificed to appease 
the urgent demands of a demagogue. 
* Justice to Ireland” is the motto of 
our foes, and the war-cry the degene- 
rate Whigs feebly echo. What the 
expression precisely means, what its 
authors exactly require, remains a 
matter of speculation. The man who 


is for a republie calls out “ Justice to 
Ireland ;”" the opponent of the here- 
ditary nobility uses the cry; the Po- 


pish priest, intent on restoring the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome, em- 
ploys the text; the beggar, who 
thinks national faith * a cant,” whines 
to the same tune; the Whig, who de- 
elares he is inimical to all these per- 
sons, prolongs the sound; and the Li- 
berals of all shades and degrees, from 
the advocate of the ballot to the prac- 
tical admirers of intimidation, secular 
or otherwise, join in the senseless 
chorus. This is the trumpet before 
whose brazen blast the walls of the 
citadel are to fall; this is to be the 
moving principle of all the adversa- 
ries of existing institutions ; this is to 
be their excuse to the nation, and 
the flimsy apology for their crimes. 
* Justice to Ireland” is to overbear 
all opposition, to demolish the fabric 
of the Constitution, to-influence irre- 
sistibly every successive Cabinet, and 
to be at once the source of popularity 
to the House of Commons and of 
destruction to the higher Assembly. 
It is therefore needful and interesting 
to enquire what this great principle 
really is, and what it has already 
done; to ascertain its theory and 
practice, and to know thereby how 
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far the national prosperity, so lo 
promised, is to be dees the uilly 

We say, then, that O’Niel’s perfi- 
dious and barbarous rebellion was to 
procure * justice to Ireland ;” the 
massacre of 1641 had the same ob- 
ject ; the tyranny of James II, and 
Tyrconnell was consummated with a 
similar view; the rebellion of 1798 
was a means to the self-same end; 
the negotiations by Wolfe Tone and 
others for a French invasion of Ire- 
land were conducted for a like pur- 
pose ; the institution and support by 
public money of Maynooth College 
were parts of this patriotic plan; and 
the creation of Popish bishops, the 
practical, annihilation of tithes, the 
fearful increase of offences, the cla- 
mour for Radical Reform, the nation- 
al and Bible-mutilating system of 
education, the Emancipation Bill, 
perjury in the Legislature, the repeal 
agitation, the existing crusade against 
the Irish Church, Protestant magis- 
trates, English Church-rates, and the 
House of Lords, have been all instru- 
mental in “ carrying out” the desiré 
for this questionable commodity. Hi- 
therto, therefore, the effects of procu- 
ring “justice to Ireland” have been 
sufficient to produce some doubt as to 
the sincerity of those who use that 
term, or to excite some suspicion that 
the equity demanded is of a very pe- 
culiar nature. What is it? Not equal 
laws for England and Ireland, because 
the Radicals and the Papists are the 
most vehement in demanding for the 
latter country the destruction of a 
church establishment, from which, in 
the former, they have hardly the cou- 
rage to pilfer. Not the protection of 
the franchise, for Protestant voters are 
considered fair game, and may be 
cheated at the revising court, or bul- 
lied at the poll; not the security of 
property, for one description has al- 
ready been allowed to perish ; not the 
encouragement of domestic industry 
and manufactures, for the dictate of 
Government is “ agitate, agitate, agi- 
tate ;”’ not the genuine enlightenment 
of the inhabitants, for the teachers of 
Popish superstition are paid and assist- 
ed to delude them; not the searching 
exposure of all jobs and abuses, for 
confessedly there have been more of 
these lately than during many years be- 
fore. What, then, we repeat, isit? “A 
heavy blow and great discouragement” 
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to Protestantism; the corruption of 
the judicial tribunals; the sanction of 
the many in oppressing the few ; the 
support of the valorous majority in 
trampling on the “ miserable minori- 
ty ;”’ the encouragement of the strong 
in defrauding the weak ; the conver- 
sion of might into right; the esta- 
blishment of Popery; the renewal of 
persecution, and the complete creation 
of despotic power. ‘ Justice to Ire- 
land” is to be tried by the standard of 
Mr O'Connell’s pure and meek and 
moderate demands ; as he grows tem- 
perate, so will this bugbear decrease ; 
as he increases in boldness, so it must 
expand to please him. Jn 1833 it 
meant the repeal of the Union; in 
1837 it implies the reform of a few petty 
corporations ; in 1800 it meant no 
Union or corporations at all! <A few 
years back, when the state of Ireland 
was so bad as to call for the Whig 
Coercion Bill—when the report of the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Tipperary showed 
that, in that single county, there had 
been more than five hundred murders 
in less than two years and a half, the 
advocates for this newfangled justice 
considered it denied when crime was not 
left to increase, and continued in im- 
punity. At another period it was de- 
elared, that if the corn-laws were abo- 
lished there would be no justice to 
Ireland, because England is a conve- 
nient market for Irish grain; and 
more recently, the clamorous assertion 
has been reiterated, that unless an ap- 
propriation and robbery of church 
property be sanctioned, there will be 
no pretence for considering the sister 
island fairly governed! ‘ Justice for 
Ireland,” in fact, means whatsoever a 
mob may require, or a demagogue 
find it convenient to demand; it may 
be made the cloak for every wild and 
crude project adventurers may con- 
coct, or for every selfish plan their 
need and poverty may give them in- 
genuity to invent ; it may palliate the 
offences of an O'Connell, or be tortu- 
red into a means of reconciling his 
inconsistencies. The Whigs declared 
they were acting on this principle when 
they admiredevery thing Lords Angle- 
sea and Stanley thought proper to 
execute or propose ; they equally pro- 
fess to be acting on the plausible dog- 
ma, when they encourage Lords Mul- 
grave and Morpeth in reversing all 
those nobleman’s proceedings. When 
the Orange Institution, as an illegal 
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or dangerous confederacy, was dis- 
solved, the sacrifice was made on the 
altar of the novel Liberal deity, Irish 
justice; now that its place is sup- 
plied by an association far more peril- 
ous, denounced by the Premier him- 
self, completely unconstitutional in its 
nature and deeds, the Whigs find no 
means of propitiating their goddess 
but by patronizing and fostering this 
monstrous normal school of agitation 
and rebellion. Thus, like a Will-o’- 
the- Wisp, does this ideal creation lead 
its devotees through mazes and diffi- 
culties, through follies and dangers. 
No one can properly define it ; no one 
can point out its precise limits, its just 
constraints, its necessary requisitions ; 
all concerning it seems veiled in 
obscurity, or dependent for casual 
illumination on the caprice of those 
whose fancy first embodied the con- 
ception. 

We will venture, nevertheless, to 
examine it more closely, and to follow 
our search as to its meaning and re- 
sult. If we assume that Justice to 
Ireland implies merely a redress of 
grievances, we are giving it a more 
tangible definition and a fairer por- 
traiture than the Radicals and their 
Popish allies have yet deigned to be- 
stow. A redress of grievances, how- 
ever, by no means refers to compliance 
with the ambitious demands of a pam- 
pered priesthood, or a swollen beggar, 
or an insolent faction. We complain 
not of aredressof real grievances; andif 
this be truly all that is sought by those 
who most loudly eall for Justice to 
Ireland, we will assist in the petition, 
and confine ourselves strictly to ridi- 
culing the phrase ; not in ‘its use, but 
in its abuse. The question then oc- 
curs, what are the grievances of Ire- 
land? Mr O’Connell says the want 
of a five-pound franchise. Be it so. 
He declares that he is for household 
suffrage in England; why limit it to 
Jive-pound houses in Ireland, if we are 
to have equality of legislation? He 
declares another grievance is the ex- 
istence of tithes. Why, then, permit 
them to exist secure, and equitably 
commuted in this country; or if so, 
why pretend that identity of laws is the 
only object of Irish desire? He tells 
us Ireland needs impartial juries—im- 
partial judges and magistrates—pro- 
tection against intimidation at elec- 
tions—and ‘the demolition of secret 
societies. We can conscientiously 
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respond to this opinion ; we call for 
«¢ Justice to Ireland,” for a redress of 
grievances—and we do so on the 
ground, that under Lord Mulgrave 
and the Whig-Radicals, the magis- 
tracy has been degraded for party 
purposes ; the stream of justice has 
been corrupted; all those have been 
replaced on the commission of the 
peace whom Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment dismissed; the lives and pro- 
perties of Protestant voiers have been 
rendered insecure; in some cases bar- 
barously assailed; and the Roman Ca- 
tholic voters are subject to the whole 
artillery that jesuitry and bigotry 
can bring to bear against them. Are 
grievances redressed when the confi- 
dential legal adviser of the Vice-regal 
Court is the founder of the National 
Association ; when a vigorous attempt 
is made to spoliate the Church ; when, 
at the bidding of an empty novelist 
like Lord Mulgrave, the jails dismiss 
their prisoners without trial? Is this 
Justice to Ireland? So we are told by 
those who are loudest in bawling out, 
without comprehending the expression. 
Let us come to the point— First, what 
are the Roman Catholic and the Ra- 
dical grievances ?—Secondly, What 
are the Protestant grievances ?— 
Thirdly, How will justice be best se- 
cured, and their redress most effectu- 
ally ensured? Which party in Ire- 
land has in truth most cause for com- 
plaint and remonstrance; and to 
which is justice most denied? We 
will endeavour to solve this difficulty, 
and to show that the Protestants are 
the men who have, during late years, 
been grievously suffering, and are now 
most seriously perilled; that their 
hopes have been blasted, all faith with 
them broken, all protection to them 
withdrawn ; that they are now perse- 
cuted by that liberal and loudly pro- 
fessing party which, under the Jaco- 
binical pretence of granting the rights 
of man, is sapping and destroying so- 
cial freedom, and discouraging the 
best friends of the throne. 


I. Roman Catholic grievances ;— 
what be they? At this moment, in 
Ireland there is perfect toleration and 
complete liberty, not only for the Pa- 
pist system, but also for the most bi- 
goted and seditious promoters of its 
designs. The law officers of the 
Crown are Roman Catholics; the 
high-sheriffs and magistrates are in 
many instances Roman Catholics also, 
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and the possessors of executive autho~ 
rity are allied to support them. By 
the unfortunate bill of 1829, the Le- 
gislature has been opened to the 
friends of the ancient superstition ; 
the franchise has since been extended, 
patronage freely distributed among 
the adherents of Rome; and all legal 
distinctions between Protestants and 
their opponents are abolished; though 
they are remembered by one party 
with feelings of hatred, and a thirst for 
revenge. We are, therefore, entirely 
at a loss to conceive on what grounds 
of honesty and faisness those men can 
reason who still prate about Protes- 
tant oppression, and bemoan the sad 
sufferings of the Papists. 

It is said, indeed, that Ireland is 
treated as a conquered province, not 
as an integra Iportion of the empire ; 
every effort of demagogues is used to 
convince the people that they are 
spurned ; to excite jealousy and anger ; 
or to perpetuate both where they ex- 
ist. Yet nothing can be more grossly 
false, more ignorantly absurd, than 
these clap-trap insinuations. Many 


of the highest offices in the state are 
held by Irishmen: the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, the Lord President of 
the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, all the judges, save 
one, nearly all the Irish Bishops, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, the Lord 
Chamberlain, many of the chief at- 
tendants at Court, are Irish by de- 
scent, and connexion, and property 
and most of them Irish by birth. 
In the army, many of the finest regi- 
ments and highest honours are pos- 
sessed by the same class ; in the navy; 
though this is a profession more pe- 
culiarly adapted to British tastes, se- 
veral Irishmen have been placed in 
stations of great influence, distinction, 
and importance. Thus there can be 
no pretence for asserting that there is 
any want of impartiality in the distri- 
bution of royal favour; or that the 
fountain of honour is polluted and 
monopolized by a few. But then in 
Ireland itself there are, it appears, 
sources of discontent; there is a na- 
tionality exclusive of the real one; 
and, consequently, we hear of the six 
or seven millions of Roman Catholics 
spoken of as “ the Irish people ;” and 
we find their advocates deploring their 
exclusion from municipal power. 
This again is empty unmeaning cla- 
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mour. The Roman Catholics, by 
law, have long been admissible 
to the Corporations, and that law 
has not been allowed to remain, 
as the Popish faction falsely insi- 
huates, a dead letter. In Kilkenny 
the corporation is almost exclusively 
composed of Roman Catholics. In 
Tuam so very strong is the Protestant- 
ism of the municipal body, that a re- 
solution was lately passed to give the 
surplus corporation funds to Arch- 
bishop Machall for the building of his 
new cathedral! In many other places 
the O'Connell myrmidons have as 
little reason to complain ; in Dublin 
they are not yet elevated as aldermen, 
sheriffs, and mayors; but in this ex- 
clusion the whole body of Liberals 
(Socinian, Episcopalian, and Presby- 
terian) participate; and therefore the 
Papists are rejected, not from religious, 
but political feeling, in the same man- 
ner as the Conservatives and the 
Churchmen are very scrupulously ex- 
eluded from the new English and 
Scotch Town Councils. Nor can it 
be doubted that if there were to be 
Municipal reform by next year, the 
same system would continue, the Pro- 
testants electing their own friends, and 
the Papists theirs, so as to render the 
Municipal government as exclusive as 
ever, and perhaps more rigidly in- 
tolerant than before. 

We deny that these things evidence 
any thing but a violent party spirit, 
which must, and always will exist, at 
all periods of popular excitement and 
national peril ; we deny that they dis- 
play, we rather affirm they contra- 
dict, the pretended suffering of Ire- 
Iand as a conquered country. It is 


very easy and very convenient for Mr. 


O’ Connell to talk of seven centuries 
of misrule,” and to pretend that his 
unhappy country is now threatened 
with the consummation of her miseries ; 
but such idle and foolish declamation 
can serve no purpose but to delude the 
weak and senseless. If Ireland has 
suffered for centuries, why limit them 
to seven? If she has suffered under 
England, did she not endure more be- 
fore England's sway began? It is 
true the sister island was once treated 
as a conquered land ; it is equally true 
that the conquest was commenced by 
Papists for Popish purposes, and in 
obedience to the mandate of a Pope. 
Henry II. invaded Ireland when 
jt was in a state Of wild, lawless, 
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distracted war; there were rebellion, 
feuds, a prostration of justice, and a 
state of society very little removed 
from primeval chaos. He invaded the 
land, but did not conquer it ; his suc- 
cessors, till the time of Elizabeth, 
merely held the ground he gained; and 
their successors, it must be observed, 
with the exception of Edward VI. 
(whose reign was too short to be 
beneficial abroad), were one and all 
Papists ; holding Ireland not so much 
by the title of conquest as by the title 
a Pope's bull, in the form of a deed 
of gift, gave them! For any oppression 
of Ireland during those four centuries 
Protestantism has not to answer. Mr 
O’ Connell must lodge his complaint at 
the Vatican, and even there, we sus- 
pect, he will find it difficult to prove 
that his countrymen suffered more than 
they inflicted, or did any thing but 
struggle for ascendency, and that too 
in a barbarous manner, with the en- 
croaching and hated Sassenachs. 
From the time of Elizabeth the aspect 
of society in Ireland altered—the his- 
tory of persecution closed with the 
reign of Popery. During the three 
centuries intervening between that 
time and the present, the governors of 
Ireland have generally been able, ho- 
nest, andgood men. In their list may 
be found the names of Perrot, Petty, 
Sidney, Strafford (the founder of Ire- 
land's commerce), and Ormonde, all of 
them men who ruled long and nobly. 
There have been, we admit, periods 
when great rigour and severity was 
required ; we own too, that, under the 
‘‘ Liberal,” the Republican Cromwell, 
war was carried on in a fierce spirit; 
but then it must beremembered that the 
Papists were perpetually planning re- 
volts—that in 1641 they massacred 
thousands — that, under James II. 
they plundered and tyrannized—and 
with that monarch were concerned 
in a conspiracy, not only against the 
religious liberties of Great Britain, 
but also against our civil freedom. In 
truth, the worst periods in Irish his- 
tory are those when Popery gained 
ascendency, and the most grievous 
oppression endured in that land has 
been by Protestants at the hands of 
Roman Catholics. If all the vulgar 
absurdities of the seditious demagogues 
can be substantiated, let them come 
forward with specifie charges—let 
them throw off the mask and the 
cloak, eschew generalities, and tell us 
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the precise sufferings to which they 
have been exposed. In the reign of 
Elizabeth the Roman Catholics were 
frequently ip rebellion—if punished, 
they fell for treason, and that of an 
aggravated and accumulated nature. 
If, in the reign of Cromwell, they 
suffered, it was in common with 
England and with Scotland, and it was 
under peculiar circumstances, for their 
massacre had been just accomplished. 
If in the reign of William III. they 
were deprived of arms, it was because 
they were found with them in the field, 
and in the field were defeated; if they 
were subjected to disabilities, it was 
because they were avowedly and un- 
deniably traitors toa man. If under 
the Brunswick family they were at 
first kept down, it was because they 
disputed the right of the dynasty to 
the throne. If when the Union was 
formed they were not placed on an en- 
tirely equal footing, the reason was 
plain; their rebellion of 1798 was 
barely extinguished, their correspon- 
dence with France for an invasion was 
going on, and their petty and singular 
insurrection of 1803 was preparing. 

*¢ Now look on this picture and on this.” 


During the “ three centuries of mis- 
rule” since the accession of Elizabeth 
what has been done for Ireland? That 
which is the crowning grievance in 
O’Connel’s opinion, that which is the 
greatest blessing and duty in ours, the 
Reformation, has been pressed! Ber- 
keley, Jeremy Taylor, Boyle, Bedell, 
Usher, Magee, Jebb, with hosts of 
others, carried into every corner of the 
land the liberty of the gospel. 

** Thuse are freemen whom the truth 

makes free, 

And all beside are slaves.” 


Like the sun in his majesty and 
strength, rejoicing to run his course, 
and bursting with invigorating warmth 
through the black portentous clouds 
of departing night, the light of revela- 
tion has shone through the mists of 
prejudice and superstition, and illu- 
minated and kindled into life the ste- 
rile affections of thousands once sha- 
dowed by error. Simply but surely 
has Protestantism worked its way, un- 
obtrusively has it fulfilled its destiny, 
assailing the high places where sits 
enthroned the shackled Man of. Sin, 
converting silently the humble, and 
disarming the hand of oppression. At 
this moment, when outward affliction 
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may have damped the ardour of some, 
and. tested the fidelity of all, yet 
Christianity has sustained the shock, 
and shines out more brilliantly and 
brightly with its pure and heavenly 
flame. Even now are new worshippers 
crowding to its altars, and clinging to 
its shrines ; even now are the boasted 
foundations of bigotry’s power shaking 
with the influence of passing convul- 
sion, and all its lofty human pride is 
tottering to its fall. If it be a crime 
that in days gone by the statesmen of 
England looked forward to the evan- 
gelization of Ireland as the only means 
of permanent prosperity ; if it be sin- 
ful to have considered, that connected 
as the two countries are, it was on our 
part a most saered duty to convey to 
our fellow-creatures in the sister island 
a knowledge of those things which 
have been to us the happy causes of 
our rise, our peace, and our power— 
truly a heavy charge may be safely 
adduced against the British rulers, the 
legislature, and the nation! But if the 
Reformation were the greatest boon 
Ireland could receive, if a knowledge 
of Christianity were the best species 
of education she could desire, if infor- 
mation on religious subjects, the des- 
truction of superstition, the abolition 
of idolatry, the circulation of truth, 
were the best modes of ameliorating 
the population, and promoting alike 
industry and virtue, then must it be 
owned that the British Government 
has exerted itself in the best of causes 
and by the most prudent agencies. 
But independently of this species of 
good administration, England in her 
management of Ireland can appeal to 
many evidences of discretion and li- 
berality. The colonization scheme 
by James I; the establishment there- 
by of manufactures, and the encou- 
ragement of arts; the extension to 
Ireland of all an Englishman's best 
rights, the Habeas Corpus act, the 
Jury system, the life tenure of office 
by the judges, a free press, the privi- 
lege of being taxed only by Parlia- 
ment, personal liberty and protection, 
the constant and generous promotion 
of public works; protecting duties 
for the support of domestic industry ; 
all these things are blessings not to 
be lightly valued, not enjoyed else- 
where, yet not grudgingly bestowed 
on our Irish fellow-citizens.. We ask 
the deluded followers of Whig-Radical 
reform to glance at the position of Ire- 
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land ; to see the peaceful North, busy 
as a hive, sending forth indications of 
enterprise and perseverance; to sce 
churches and school.houses every- 
where, supported not by taxes on in- 
dividuals, but by part of the soil’s rent ; 
‘to examine the harbours English 
money has constructed, the colleges 
English zeal has founded and foster- 
ed; to consider how lightly and in- 
significantly the country is taxed; to 
reflect how complete is the freedom 
which permits even the agitation 
which has of late years distracted the 
inhabitants ; and when this view is 
fairly taken, we would ask any one 
to answer whether there is really in 
Ireland so many testimonies. as we 
hear of, to the cruelty and oppression 
of Protestantism and England?* We 
might press this subject, but why 
should we enter on such a work of 
supererogation as the defence of this 
land? With the exception of O’Con- 
nell and his minions, with the excep- 
tion of those whose blame is praise, 
we may enquire boldly, Quis vitupe- 
ravit? We rejoice to know that 
Great Britain needs no vindication, 
and requires no laborious defence, for 
past ages bear record that in all sea- 
sons she was in advance of other 
nations; that in all periods of calamity 
and despotism .elsewhere, she was en- 
franchising the enslaved, and consoli- 
dating the strength of the glorious 
fabric of liberty. We deny not that 
formerly there have been instances of 
abused authority and perverted power ; 
we pretend not that the freedom now 
enjoyed by the British empire was 
aught but the gradual growth of cen- 
turies. The full fruition of the noble 
plant was long postponed, though it 
never was doubted, and those who 
longed for the first view of its majesty 
never saw reason to despair. If, then, 


Treland partook in some measure of 
England’s apprenticeship, we rejoice 
the more, and feel the more convinced 
of her appreciation of her present 
blessings: we cannot see in the fact 
any thing that can justify or excuse 
all the bluster and folly now so rife— 
all the false assumptions of former 
exclusive endurance ; still less do we 
admit that-that endurance was grie- 
vous ; we maintain it, on the other 
hand, to have been less at all periods 
than was forced on other populations, 
and always relieved by a near pros- 
pect of approaching happiness. While 
Prussia, Austria—nay, the whole of 
Germany, contained serfs and slaves ; 
while the aristocracy and priesthood 
of France were crushing the inhabi- 
tants, corrupting the court, and incur- 
ring their tremendous debt of retribu- 
tion ; while the Inquisition in Portu- 
gal and Spain was embittering social 
life, and in the dungeons of darkness 
was gloating over the blood-stained 
agony of the helpless and unheard 
victims of atrocity ; while justice in 
Holland was rendered a farce, and 
throughout Europe toleration was 
mocked and scorned, the generous 
spirit of Great Britain was panting 
for fresh license, was revelling in the 
sense of dearly-purchased indepen- 
dence, and was imparting to every 
portion of her territories the ad- 
vantages of an unrivalled constitu- 
tion. It is therefore a new thing to 
apologize for our country—it is a con- 
descension we may well decline. The 
history of Britain is the index to the 
history of modern freedom, and shames 
in its brilliant records all ancient glo- 
ries: to assert that that history bears 
testimony to unnecessary severity in 
Ireland, or any where to persecution 
and oppression, is to libel a land which 
has earned a reputation far exceeding 





* We are happy to be enabled to quote the testimony of Earl Grey to the fact, that 


“* Justice to Ireland” is not an invention either Mr O’Connell or the Melbourne 
Whigs can claim. On the debate in the House of Lords, in June, 1836, his Lordship 
spoke as follows, after some observations on the intention of the House of Lords to 
reject the amendments of the House of Commons to the Irish Municipal Reform Bill. 
** Your lordships will consider what may be the probable effect upon highly sensitive 
minds of the course you are pursuing, if they feel that equal justice is not rendered 
them. A remark, however, of that kind coming from me, will not, I hope, be received as 
part of that common declamation, so frequently heard, about Justice to Ireland ; as if, 
till now, no attempt at doing justice to that portion of the United Kingdom had ever been 
made ; or, as if the course of our legislation for the last ten years amounted to nothing. 
As if—I will not call them concessions—no equal rights had been granted to the Irish 
people !”"—-Times, June 28, 1836, 
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all the dreams of philosophers, and all 
the types of experience ; and to heap 
odium on the memories of patriots 
unsullied in purity, nobility, and vir- 
tue. The saving hand of Protestant- 
ism has lifted the sister country to 
any eminence she occupies, and to all 
the influence she owns; it has calmed 
the fury of passion, and resisted the 
torrent of sin, banishing a thraldom 
that now is grinding to the dust many 
of the fairest regions of the habitable 
globe. Had England, in her treat- 
ment of Ireland, like Spain, when 
America was conveyed as a present 
to the most Christian monarch, sailed 
without invitation to the foreign 
shore, and carried thither a brand and 
the sword, enslaved the people, abo- 
lished their religion, murdered their 
champions, betrayed all confidence, 
stolen their rights, and bridled their 
infant energies, we should deeply de- 
plore a page so degrading in our 
archives ; but such was not the policy 
of the Plantagenets ; such never has 
been, in any corner of the earth, the 
deeds sanctioned by our “meteor 
flag.” We went to Ireland, invited 


to help the helpless and demolish des- 


potism; we found it enslaved, we 
have made it free ; we have made the 
canopy of England's throne a shield 
to the distressed, and a protection to 
the weak; we have borne her bur- 
dens, united her with ourselves, fought 
her battles, rewarded her valour, and 
governed with more prudence and 
forbearance thah the annals of the 
world can display in the conduct of 
any conqueror whatever. 

Where then, we ask, are Roman 
grievances in Ireland? The laws there 
are not, forsooth, precisely similar to 
those in England and Scotland! And 
this is to be the pretence of all the de- 
clamation we hear, and all the mischief 
displayed. The complaint is true, for 
the statesmen and Parliament of the 
empire have not been so foolish as to 
adopt a principle, and then carry it 
out in all circumstances, and in all 
places ; they have not formed a plan, 
and then, like Procrustes with his tor- 
turing bed, fitted it to the victim, by 
lopping him if he be too long, and 
stretching him if too short. In Eng- 
land there are poor-laws—in Scotland 
there are none; in England there is 
a property qualification for members 
of Parliament representing boroughs— 
in Scotland no qualification is neces- 
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sary; in England the Church Esta- 
blishment is Episcopalian—in Scot- 
land it is Presbyterian; in England 
the laws relating to property prevent 
very long entails~in Scotland these 
have been more encouraged ; in Eng- 
land the Church patronage is prin- 
cipally in the hands of private per- 
sons or the crown—in Scotland, the 
parishioners in most cases have a 
voice in the election of a pastor; and 
these, and many other distinctions in 
the laws of the two countries, exist 
without exciting jealousy on either 
side. The differences in the govern- 
ment of England and Ireland, or 
Seotland and Ireland, are less nume- 
rous and important, and are princi- 
pally known to be necessary ; for the 
peculiar circumstances of every coun- 
try require special consideration, and 
the adaptation of special legislation. 
This, however, the brawling dema- 
gogues will not admit. They clamour 
for similarity of enactments in the 
matter of corporations, and in some 
few instances where such similarity 
will be by no means inconvenient for 
their purposes ; but in other cases, 
where analogy of legislation would 
be calculated to thwart their designs, 
they are perfectly willing to acknow- 
ledge the propriety of suiting laws to 
the people for whom they are intended. 
In England there is the Church of 
the majority established by law,—in 
Scotland the same, therefore the 
Roman Catholic Church must be’ 
supported in Ireland! But when the 
Conservatives apply this mode of rea- 
soning to other matters, to poor-laws, 
to the franchise, to the registration 
system, to rotten boroughs, away Va- 
nishes all the Liberal’s love for equal 
laws, and “ Justice for Ireland” be- 
comes the retention of inequalities ; 
Roman Catholic grievances suddenly 
assume the shape of fears lest equality 
be established! Who, then, will 
doubt the insincerity of the plausible 
pretext that nothing is sought but 
identical laws throughout the empire 
—who will not laugh to scorn the im- 
practicable claim for similar measures 
in all places? The truth is, that the 
Roman Catholics do not feel inequality 
of legislation a grievance, they only 
lament legislation not dissimilar in all 
things. Their grand grievance is the 
existence of Protestantism in Ireland, 
their great object is to demolish and 
extirpate its professors. Those mem- 
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bers of either House of Parliament 
who aid them are ranging themselves 
in the ranks of Popery against truth ; 
they may shirk a near enquiry of their 
motives, they may bluster when ac- 
cused of indifference to religion, they 
may profess much and promise more, 
but the simple fact will soon be 
shown—they are working for the re- 
dress of the grievance the Court of 
Rome most keenly feels ; for the abo- 
lition of that faith which Roman 
Catholics have so often massacred to 
destroy ; for that “ justice” which 
consists in the patronage of error, and 
the subversion of all moral control. 
This is their “justice to Ireland ;” 
this, together with ‘an equitable ad- 
justment” and the confiscation of 
estates, and the restitution to the na- 


Justice to Ireland. 
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pre of all lands they desire, or may 
ancy their ancestors held, is the 
equity now sought by the Liberal 
faction. Any thing short of this is but 
an instalment;* they can ask no 
more, they will be content with no 
less. To this object their bigotry 
binds them—to this end our present 


rulers contribute, perilling thereby the- 


Protestant succession, and endanger- 
ing the British constitution. They 
act on the gratuitous assumption that 
the Roman Catholics have been con- 
temptuously treated, and have been 
trampled on without feeling or occa- 
sion. They shout with the priesthood 
against the Church, and quietly sanc- 
tion sedition, although their duty de- 
mands, at this present moment, ur- 
gent care for the, Protestants of the 





* This notable instalment plan cannot be better expressed than in Mr O‘Connell’s 


own words. 
following resolutions. : 


On the 19th January 1837, he proposed to the General Association the 


‘* That it is the opinion of this association that it is the first duty of the representa- 
tives of the Irish people to realize, if possible, entire religious freedom for the Irish 
nation in the next session, by obtaining, if it be practicable, the total abolition of the 


blood-stained impost of tithes. 


‘* That if it shall be impracticable to obtain the entire abolition of tithes in the next 
session, then it is the bounden and sacred duty of our representatives to fall back upon 
the next best measure, the abolition of part, provided the same be accompanied by the 


appropriation clause. 


‘* That in thus supporting the Ministerial plan of last session, or a more enlarged 
one, if practicable to enlarge it, the Irish members do assert and maintain the princi- 
ple that the entire should be abolished upon the first practicable occasion.” 

Now, it must be remembered, the members approving of these resolutions published 


and sanctioned also the following address of the Roman Catholic Bishops in 1826. 
‘* British Catholics are charged with entertaining a pretended right to the property of 
the Established Church in England. We consider such a charge to be totally without 
foundation. We declare that we entertain no pretension to such a claim. We regard 
all the revenues and temporalities of the Church Establishment as the property of those 
on whom they are settled by the laws of the land. We disclaim any right, title, or pre- 
tension with regard to the same.” 

Before the publication of this memorable declaration, they had presented, in 1808, 
a petition to Parliament containing the following words, 

‘** Your petitioners most solemnly declare, that they do not seek or wish in any way 
to injure or encroach on the rights, privileges, possessions, or revenues appertaining 
to the bishops and clergy of the Protestant religion as by law established, or to tlie 
churches committed to their charge, or any of them.” 

Since that time they have been admitted to Parliament, taken the following oath, 
and voted for the abolition of tithes, church spo'iation, the destruction of ten bishop- 
ries, the abolition of church-rates, and the expulsion of the remaining bishops from 
the House of Lords ! 

‘* I do swear that I will defend to the utmost of my power the settlement of pro- 
perty within this realm, as established by the laws ; and I do hereby disclaim, disavow, 
and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the présent Church Establishment, as set- 
tled by law within this realm; and I do solemnly swear, that I will never exercise 
any privilege to which I am or may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protes- 
tant religion or, Protestant Government of the.United Kingdom.” , 

_ Well, then, Daniel! ‘* Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee—thou liar 
Of the first magnitude !” 


‘ 
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country they are now deluding. To 
this point we proceed, as we proposed, 
to refer. 

II. Protestant grievances—in what 
do they chiefly consist? This is a 
deeply important subject, though by 
no means a popular topic. It is a 
Jamentable truth that persecution in 
Ireland has already begun—the land- 
lord may let his land only to particu- 
lar tenants—the Government can rule 
only by submitting to men who are 
stronger than the law itself. We de- 
clare this state of things not only a 
nuisance and a Protestant grievance, 
but a public and national wrong. It 
is a grievance that Protestant voters 
cannot vote according to their con- 
sciences, and are denied the protection 
of the constituted authorities. It is a 
grievance that the system of education 
supported by the general revenue ne- 
cessitates the mutilations of the Bible, 
and practically excludes Protestant 
children from the schools. It is a 
grievance that an association exists in 
Dublin, levying tribute, overawing 
' the magistracy, guiding the populace, 
employing agents in every county, and 
controlling the patronage of the crown. 
It is a grievance that the Viceroy of 
Ireland is permitted, at his pleasure, 
to open jails and dismiss prisoners 
without trial ; that justice is rendered 
a mockery ; that personal tranquillity 
may be disturbed by one party with 
impunity; that the Irish priesthood 
should be educated at public expense 
at a college which baffles all enquiry, 
and is independent of all responsibi- 
lity ; that this priesthood should be 
allowed to intimidate and excite the 
people by illegal acts. Above all, it 
is a grievance that a demagogue of 
distinguished profligacy, of notorious 
turpitude, a sordid and selfish adven- 
turer, a vile and venal slanderer, 
should sway the Government, patro- 
nise them with his smile, or destroy 
them with his frown, and by their 
instrumentality foster treasonable 
practices, and insidiously betray our 
most valued institutions. 

These are grievances deeply felt 
and strongly opérative in the State ; 
they are insfilts as well as evils. But 
then we are mockingly told the Pro- 
testants are a minority and must suffer 
—such at least is the liberality of the 
Liberals. Will Protestant England 
permit it? We hope not, we believe 
not. It is full time to awake from 
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aris or apathy when the acknow- 
ledged foes of England -are bindin 

fetters on the Protestants of Ireland, 
and preparing them as a holocaust to 
appease the cravings for slaughter of 
the humiliated, but not vanquished 
Romish power. We must strike now 
or never. Ina very few years more 
we shall have few, and those feeble, 
defenders of the Union ; the wickedly 
inclined, the revolutionary portion of 
the Irish people, will have no protec- 
tion against themselves, no restraint 
to their foolish frenzy. Year by year 
the administrators of justice become 
more factious and are obnoxious to 
more suspicion; year by year the 
blows at Protestantism are heavier, 
their dangers increase, the hopes of 
rescue fade. Under the existing Lord- 
Lieutenant the Protestants are dis- 
couraged, even their philanthropic 
societies are neglected ; they are held 
up to obloquy, contumely, and ridicule. 
The Roman Catholics may say what 
they please, agitate as they please, 
libel as they like ; but if a Protestant 
magistrate drink an unpleasant toast 
in one county, and be a magistrate of 
another, he is at once dismissed from 
the commission of the peace, which of 
course is pure and guileless while it 
contains the names of a Cassidy and 
an O’Connell! If funds be wanting 
for increase of a Bible-denying educa- 
tional plan, the church, if not robbed, 
is at least attempted to be spoliated, to 
supply the amount. If acathedral be 
erecting for the honour of Popery, the 
Duchess of Kent will kindly subscribe 
L.50, and set the example to her 
party ; if a Roman Cetholic school 
need repairing, Lord Lansdowne po- 
litely contributes ; if a chapel of super- 
stition require endowment, Lord Pal- 
merston’s broad acres in Sligo are 
made available; if Maynooth be not 
wealthy enough, the Ministry will 
promise a Parliamentary grant. With 
Protestantism the case is far different. 
The Achill missionaries, who have so 
nobly risked their lives and planted 
their colony in the very camp and 
headquarters of Popery, receive neither 
sympathy nor support ; the half star- 
ving clergy are ridiculed and neglect- 
ed, the dilapidated churches are left 
unrepaired, and then loud is the pa- 
triotic and holy joy of the Whig-Radi- 
cals, because there is a sinecure living 
and no divine service! The large 
unions of parishes, which, according 
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to the evidence of the reformers them- 
selves, are among the worst evils of 
Ireland, which generally possess but 
one single edifice for worship, and 
that, like the church of many large 
English parishes, at the very extre- 
mity and corner of the district, are not 
broken up. Oh no! the distant parts 
of the union are probably forsaken by 
the Protestants crowding around their 
pastor; and then again, great is the 
rejoicing because some of the united 
parishes are left wholly to the Pa- 
pists; or, if the inhabitants reside in 
these distant places, the church is of 
course left empty, and again there is 
a shout of triumph because the Pro- 
testant minister is deserted and the 
house of God shut up. Nota Session 
passes without rancorous and virulent 
assaults being made on the whole 
hierarchy of the Established Church 
and its clergy; they are pictured as 
roués at Bath, and gourmands on the 
Continent. Nothing they do, their 
quietude, the meekness with which 
they have borne their persecution, the 
liberality of their hearts, the industry 
they display, can disarm the bold hos- 
tility to which they are exposed. It 
is in vain they disprove every slander- 
ous aspersion ; it was in vain during 
the last election they abstained from 
all rivalry in interference with the 
Jesuits and priests. Formerly Mr 
Hume declared their income was 
L.3,200,000 per annum, and subse- 
quently Mr Ward and Lord Althorpe 
stated it to be nearly one million ; it 
is now proved that it does not average 
more than L.260 per annum for each 
benefice, which of course includes the 
salaries of curates. Yet the appro- 
priation scheme must go on, the Li- 
berals will do “ Justice to Ireland,” 
-and screw out of the clergy, per fas 
aut nefas, the sum they have promised 
and pledged themselves to extort. 
They keep rigidly to their bond ; 
they will have nothing but the pound 
of fiesh ; and if they can, they willcut 
it from the heart. 

Are these not Protestant grievances 
of a series and alarming nature? But 
they are not all. The state of society 
is corrupt to its core; the agitation 
and excitement of the last half century 
has sapped the morality of a large 
body of-the people. A verdict is 
known.when the jury is called (for 
perjury among the Papists has been 
contagious) ; there is no necessity for 


calling evidence, the affair is made a 
party matter, and life and death are at 
the mercy and in the power of caprice. 
In the legislature, the Roman Catho. 
lics who went in solemnly promising 
before emancipation that they would 
respect the property of the Church, 
the British connexion, the established 
and fundamental laws of the nation ; 
who were sworn to uphold, maintain, 
and sustain the settlement of property 
as established by law; who were 
sworn to take their oath without any 
equivocation or mental reservation, 
are now found arrayed with those 
who advocate the voluntary prin- 
ciple, are engaged in robbing the 
Church and taking the proceeds as an 
instalment ; and openly declare them- 
selves just as unfettered as they would 
be were there no oath whatever ! 
In elections, to come forward as a Pro- 
testant, although a supporter of the 
bill of 1829, and, perhaps, like many 
of the Irish Conservatives, having sup- 
ported also reform, is to tempt all the 
menaces of a mob and the maledic- 
tions of a priesthood, to be branded as 
an Orangeman, to be denounced as 
a traitor, and to cause every friendly 
voter to be perilled in his property 
and life. The law officers of the 
crown, the magistrates, the high she- 
riffs, the chief constables, even the 
policemen, in defiance of the recom- 
mendations of the judges, the Lords- 
Lieutenant of counties, and the com- 
missioners, are chosen from the ranks 
of the National Association, or from 
the other Roman Catholic portions of 
the people. A conspiracy, called 
Ribbonism, is declared to exist, which 
terrifies the Protestants, and indicates 
its existence by cruelty and crime ; yet 
the Government says nothing, makes 
no enquiry, and takes no measures 
either to discover or repress it. The 
Established Church, though incorpo- 
rated with the Church of England, 
though guaranteed security by the act 
of Union, is openly threatened with 
annihilation; the Presbyterians are 
equally threatened with the withdrawal 
of their regium donum ; and the most 
bold and unlawful proclamations are 
made, that the accession of the Conser- 
vative party to office shall be the 
signal for a civil war! This is no 
exaggerated statement ; it is truth 
evidenced in the knowledge of all who 
have visited Ireland during the reign 
of Lord Mulgrave. We know that 
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the Ministry assert such par to be 
false, and, considering all complaints 
against them unreasonable, will con- 
tinue to scoff at the apprehensions of 
the Irish and British Protestants, and to 
oppress while their little hour of brief 
authority lasts, and they have the 
tempting opportunity to do so. But 
whatever interested persons may as- 
sert, the situation of Protestantism in 
Ireland demands and deserves imme. 
diate and earnest attention. Popery 
is an insidious power, and has long— 
very long—been secretly, actively, at 
work ; it is a tyrannical power, and, 
therefore, its league with the professed 
lovers of liberty is merely intended to 
delude. With loud clamour it is now 
drowning the feeble outcries of the 
Protestant party, and under the speci- 
ous but false pretence of governing 
impartially, it is weakening the capa- 
city of the minority to resist, by dis- 
solving their organization, pilfering 
their property, and undermining their 
legitimate influence. _ There is no 


lack of means at its disposal, no re- 
straining scruples, and now, alas! no 
want of the paramount authority, no 
impediments to the onward career. 


Great Britain, reposing from the fa- 
tigue of victory, or slumbering in the 
sunshine of prosperity —forgetful of 
the past and heedless of the future— 
neglects to view the fearful signs of 
the times, and the critical position of 
the nation. The voice of prophecy 
is indeed acknowledged, but when that 
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oracle forebodes the return of persecu- 
tion, the terrible admonition approaches 
ears coldly dull, and minds tainted by 
present luxury. There appears to 
be a complete forgetfulness of all the 
Protestants of Ireland, in former days, 
have done for the maintenance of li- 
berty, and for the support of the Ha- 
noverian family—of all they have 
endured and suffered. It is forgotten 
that to them we owe the successful 
resistance of James II., when he 
invaded the nation, backed with the 
flower of French chivalry, at the very 
moment that Claverhouse, in the High- 
lands, was arming his followers against 
William III. and the constitution of 
1688. It is forgotten that they 
have been “ faithful found among the 
faithless ;’’ firm in all seasons, patient 
in all trials, peaceable at all periods ; 
that their principles are no holiday 
inventions or novel assumptions, but 
the growth of years, tested and con- 
firmed by past calamities. All sym- 
pathy with their righteous cause has 
failed, and now, like the Vaudois 
churches, they stand exposed to the 
bitter, unrelenting hatred, to the ter- 
rors and the wasting despotism of the 
triple tyrant,” at whose command so 
many. populations have perished, so 
many crowns of martyrdom have been 
won. During the last five years they 
have seen several of their most valued 
friends compelled to fly the country, 
and many of their most honoured mi- 
nisters banished or murdered.* And 





* There are some few facts connected with the position of the Protestants of Ircland, 


which have often been repeated, but which we conceive cannot be too often brought 
under the notice of the public. Some of these we will recapitulate without comment. 

The insurance offices have so great a conviction of the dangers to which the Pro- 
testant clergy are exposed, that they will not take policies on their lives without a 
very large and unusual additional premium. 

In 1831, when, under the vigorous direction of Lord Stanley, some exertions were 
made to enforce the law, the number of crimes in Ireland reported in the Parliament- 
ary return was 16,669, including 210 murders, 1478 robberies, 534 burglaries, 466 
burning houses, 293 houghing cattle, 1798 illegal notices, 200 rapes, 2981 assaults, 
2296 attacks on houses, 125 firings with intent to kill, 678 robberies of arms ! 

More lately, in 1836, at one single assize, the calendar presented upwards of fifty 
cases of murder from one single barony in the county of Tipperary. 

The Roman Catholics are taught by a priesthood which continues to use and to pos- 
sess the Bible with the persecuting Rhemish notes, and Dens’ Theology; neither of 
which were disclaimed till discovered many years after their circulation, and both of 
which still are recommended by the Diocesan statutes to the Popish clergy. * 

During the last six years eight Protestant clergymen have been murdered; many 
assaulted, and nearly all threatened. ‘ 

At the late election the riots were so fearful, as to cause the Protestant candidates 
in Limerick town and county to retire after a day’s polling ; and to compel the Con- 
servative candidate for King’s county to decline nomination, on the- plea of excessive 
popular excitement. 





this treatment has been experienced 
at a time when their Church is distin- 
guished fer usefulness, beneficence, 
and piety ; at a time when, by rally- 
ing round the throne during the Repeal 
mania, they have proved their loyalty, 
fidelity, and virtue. The appointed 

eriod for assaults on Irish Protestant- 
ism by the Legislature has been one 
when encouragement instead of injury 
might have been expected ; the time 
for the withdrawal of legal protection 
has been the season when policy re- 
quires the affections of the industrious 
and well-disposed portion of the peo- 
ple should be most carefully cultivated 
and cherished. We do not doubt that 
the day will come when this conduct 
will be deeply mourned, and its effects 
severely felt; we do not live in an age 
when the revolutionary spirit needs 
increase, or loyal sentiments repres- 
sion. The state has no stability to 
spare, no surplus of strength to con- 
sume. The prospect is gloomy and 
dark ; society, if not disorganized, is 
convulsed, and continual successive 
events crowding fast on each other, 
foretell impending perils. The safety 
of Great Britain consists in the hearts 
of those who have saved her before, 
and in the careful and suspicious 
watchfulness of treachery. Our states- 
men have sadly miscalculated their 
position if they think they can wan- 
tonly and securely cast off the Protes- 
tants of Ireland, and lean for help in 
danger on those who have an allegiance 
over-riding that to their monarch. If, 
then, in obedience to some paper 
theory or Utopian scheme, the majo- 
rity be permitted to gain a power they 
refuse to share, and demand for them- 
selves alone; if the faction, which 
(however unpopular the wholesome 
truth may sound) we maintain to be 
alien in feeling to the rest of Irishmen 
and to the whole of Great Britain, be 
allowed to obtain unlimited sway, the 
result will be not “ Justice to Ireland,’ 
but a despotism fearful in its extent, 
intolerant in its character, and armed 
not only for the discouragement of 
Irish Protestantism, but also against 
the interests of this nation. The ques- 
tion then occurs, what is our resource, 
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and what must be done to impart 
health to a system so much Coren 
and a population so disturbed as Ire- 
land un appily owns. This brings 
us to the third consideration with 
which we have to deal. 


III. What is real “ Justice to Ire- 
land?” We sayjdecidedly, a return 
to those Protestant principles on which 
the country was formerly governed, 
Much has been done by the Church, 
more remains to do by the Church and 
State conjoined. At the present mo- 
ment, in the Irish Establishment and 
among Irish dissenters, there are not 
more than six ministers of the Gospel 
who can preach in the native tongue. 
Instead of shutting up places of wor- 
ship, more must be built and opened ; 
and instead of allowing every bullying 
demagogue to obstruct the clergy, or 
intimidate them, in the performance 
of their duties, the law must give them 
fair play and that protection which is 
their right. j 

Ireland must do justice to herself ; 
she must do what England and Scot- 
Jand and Holland and the United 
States have done, reward industry and 
display it. At the present moment 
enterprise is almost entirely confined 
to the north; nearly the only rich 
traders-in the south are the brewers 
and distillers. Agitation, so long felt 
as an intolerable evil, requires not the 
sanction of the Executive, but vigor- 
ous and manly resistance; crime needs 
not sympathy or palliation, but certain 
punishment ; poverty demands relief, 
not support ; the flagitious and uncon- 
stitutional conduct of the priests soli- 
cits careful scrutiny and legislative 
correction ; the bench must be filled 
by men eminent not for seditious 
practices and for democratic prih- 
ciples, but for high character and 
legal attainments; voters must be 
enabled to poll without bodily fear at 
the moment, or apprehension of future 
consequences ; education must be con- 
ducted as becomes a Christian state ; 
and liberal extensive public works 
must be undertaken, in connexion 
with a wide system of emigration and 
the establishment of just poor-laws. 





Those magistrates whom Lord Anglesea and Lord Stanley dismissed from the com- 
mission of the peace for attending illegal meetings, have been replaced (we believe 
without exception) in their stations by the present Lord Lieutenant. 

With these facts before them, who will assert that Protestant alarm is unfounded as 


well as unavailing ? 
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Ireland wants peace; she wants relic 
from nah caclimont 3 her es 
needs protection, the public mind re- 
ose; and she never will have justice 
one to her till this tranquillity is pro- 
cured and preserved—till capitalists 
can be induced to embark their pro- 
perty in commerce or manufactures, 
confident of security and quiescence. 
It is not justice to Ireland to act as 
the Whigs have done, leaving the 
tithe-question unsettled, because they 
cannot accomplish all they desire ; 
it is not justice to Ireland to leave it 
the victim of designing men—to ag- 
gravate its evils by every species of 
party intrigue and public patronage ; 
for by these means all hope is banish- 
ed, the natural advantages are ne- 
glected,* and all the miseries aug- 
mented. It is not justice to Ireland 
to render her the battle-field of party 
contention ; still less to sacrifice order 
on the shrine of faction. It is gross 
injustice to that unhappy land to per- 
mit a Lord Mulgrave to rule, or an 
O'Connell to sway the population. It 
is a wrong to bind on the popular 
mind, by an improper description of 
education, the thraldom their better 
feelings incline them to burst, and the 
fetters that * clank o’er their rags.” 
Ireland needs emancipation from 
the tyranny of traitors to their country 
and to God. She requires this; and 
the wails of misery echoed in this 
country demand it in language which 
must be heeded. She has experienced 
misrule; she has been victimized by 
revolutionists, degraded by priests, 
desolated by war, and disgraced by 
perpetual civil strife; she has taken 
the children’s meat and cast it to the 
dogs; defrauding herself and endan- 
gering others; depressing merit and 
maintaining crime; prospering error 
and afflicting truth ; pardoning fraud 
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and. corrupting justice; abolishin 

tranquillity, discouraging ‘morality, 
and perverting religion, ~ But, like 
Palmyra, she is majestic in ruin, 
There is the remaining evidence of 
wisdom, ambition, and power ; there 
is the outline of past and of future 
grandeur. The beasts of the desert 
may rove in her borders ; the vermin 
may creep in her temples; neglect 
may mar her soil; but nothing is 
needed for the restoration of ancient 
prospects but culture, perseverance, 
and judgment. Ireland owes her 
Popery to England, for Henry II. 
was indeed the first to rivet the Papal 
bonds on the deluded people ; to us, 
then, must she owe her Reformation, 
To England she owes much of the 
dissension and bloodshed which has 
injured and stained her; to us, then, 
must she owe her peace. But the 
victory of prosperity cannot be won 
till encouragements as well as motives 
to excitement are removed; till the 
full benefit of civil society—the care- 
ful defence of the weak against the 
strong—is extended, confirmed, and 
acknowledged. Oppression must be 
banished, whether of the few or of the 
many ; the Government must be ciyil, 
not ecclesiastical ; the authority of a 
foreign potentate, assuming to himself 
the title of Bishop of Rome, must be 
destroyed and denied. The British 
nation has slumbered too long, and 
may awake when too late. Demo- 
cracy and Popery are striding on. 
wards, and the conqueror in the race 
will celebrate the victory by the anni- 
hilation of the other, though at once a 
competitor and an ally. It behoves 
all to consider if we shall continue 
conceding point by point till nothing 
is left to demand; it is necessary to 
consider whether opportunities are not 
fast fleeting away for a return to sound 





* Among the Englishmen who have acted as secretaries for Ireland, the name of 


Spenser, the poet, is conspicuous. 


The testimony of this ‘* Sassenach oppressor” to 


the advantages to which we have aliuded, shows a love for the land no boasting dema- 
gogue of the present day can rival :—~‘* And sure it is yet a most beautiful and sweet 
country, as any under heaven, being stored throughout with many goodly rivers, re- 
plenished with all sorts of fish, most abundantly sprinkled with many yery sweet 
islands and goodly lakes, like little inland seas that will bear even shippes upon their 
waters; adorned with goodly woods, even fit for building of houses and shippes so 
commodiously, as that if some princes in the world had them, they would soone hope 
to be lords of all the seas, and ere long of all the world; also full of very good ports 
and hayens opening upon England, as inviting us to come unto them to see what ex- 
cellent commodities that country can afford; besides, the soyle itself most fertile to 
yeeld all kinds of fruit that shall be committed thereto, And lastly, the heavens most 
milde and temperate, though somewhat more moist than the parts towards the east,” 
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principles and honourable rules of Jan- 
guage and conduct. At the present 
moment there is a possibility of de- 
feating despotism, now rearing its 
head over a scene of discord, and cast- 
ing its glance with impatience to the 
expected approach of accumulated 
disaster ; the chance can exist but for 
a short time, and once lost is lost for 
ever. 

We therefore call on the Conser- 
vatives in the Legislature to be de- 
luded no more by the high-sounding 
phrases, and presumptuous demands 
of those who arrogate to themselves 
the sole right of doing justice to Ire- 
land, or the sole possession of know- 
ledge how to effect it. It is foolish 
and absurd to heed the cant they utter, 
and the fraudulent pretences they in- 
vent; they seek net equality but 
ascendency, they are actuated by no 
principle but personal or political am- 
bition. Many of them are voting as 
representatives of places which, if fair 
play were granted, would never have 
returned them; more are acting with 
a certain conviction that this is a cri- 
sis of momentous consequence to 
their faction. We call for firm but 
moderate measures; for a vigorous 
and manly resistance to their designs. 
Conservatism is gaining strength in 
the country, and must therefore be in- 
creasing in the senate ; the late elec- 
tions have damped the ardour of many 
Whig-Radicals, and should have im- 
parted confidence to the friends of the 
constitution. We protest against con- 
cessions made in a timid spirit, re- 
ceived as instalments, and futile as 
settlements ; we call on the Conser- 
vatives to be just and fear not; to do 
their duty at this period, when peril 
and despair are combating with secu- 
rity and hope. The nation has spoken 
out, the Melbourne Parliament is less 
liberal than the last, and the Opposi- 
tion must speak out too. It has by 
far the greatest array of talent in both 
houses. In the one are Lyndhurst, 
Wellington, Ripon, Wharncliffe, the 
Bishops of London and Exeter, Lord 
Caernarvon, and a host of men high 
in character, learning, and wisdom ; 
in the other, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Stanley, Lord Francis Egerton, Sir 
E. Sugden, Sir William Follett, and 
many more who overawe and easily 
conquer the feeble Russells and Rices 
of the Treasury Benches. In num- 
bers too, the disparity is diminished, 
and will probably be destroyed alto- 


gether by the election committees. 
Questions are failing the Ministry ; 
their appropriation clause is abandon- 
ed; their church-rate bill is forgotten; 
their criminal law measures are pass- 
ed; the English tithe matter is settled ; 
church reform is left to a Commission ; 
and nothing remains but the corn- 
laws, on which the Cabinet is divided; 
and the * normal schools of agitation,” 
which are wellnigh stale and unheed- 
ed. Thus these reformers are about 
to find little or nothing to reform. 
This, then, is the time for action ; let 
justice be done to Ireland. Let Popery 
be checked, and the rights of propert 
maintained ; let the laws be enforced, 
and peace insured; let persecuted 
Protestantism obtain equity and equal 
chances ; let truth be supported, and 
agitation discouraged, and then truly 
the country, so long distracted, and so 
oft betrayed, will flourish in the full 
enjoyment of tranquillity and free- 
dom. 

It was said by Mr Grattan, that 
“the Irish Protestant can never be 
free till the Irish Catholic ceases to 
be a slave.”—Such is the fact. There 
can be no liberty for any where there 
is no social order ; there never can be 
in Ireland that requisite till the minds 
of the population are emancipated, till 
the demon of democracy is overthrown, 
and the chains of bigotry are broken. 
Far worse than the menace ofa monarch 
is the frown of a priest, in a land situ- 
ated as that island ; and worse still in 
such a country is the authority of a 
lordly demagogue, who can trample 
and scorn whom he will. Liberate 
the people from this galling influence, 
save them from this deadening des- 
potism ; and the torpid spirit will rise 
again in all the pride and majesty of 
conscious independence, to vindicate 
its right to the blessings this nation 
has enjoyed, and the peace which 
above them all she prizes. But if a 
band of political Janissaries is to name 
our rulers or depose them; if Britain 
is to crouch in her senate to the tyranny 
of traitors, who themselves are slaves ; 
instead of liberty we shall have in 
both islands triumphant persecution, 
and Ireland will receive no justice but 
a terrible retribution for her folly, and 
a heavy punishment fora crime. . The 
power she has raised will crush her ; 
the beings she nursed into life will 
emerge from her bosom to poison, ta 
taint, and to slay. 
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THE AUGSBURG GOLDSMITH. 


A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. TAKEN FROM THE GERMAN. 


On Easter Sunday of the year 1495, 
a few boon companions sat over their 
wine in a room of the Bunch of Grapes, 
at Nuremberg, the windows of which 
commanded the great door of St Se- 
baldus’s church. At one of the tables 
was a young, comely, and wealthy 
Augsburger, named Bernhard, a skil- 
ful artificer in gold and silver, an art 
far more highly prized in those days 
than in ours. He had visited Nurem- 
berg to dispose of some costly speci- 
mens of his skill, and to purchase 
jewels, gold, and ivory, with which 
the Venetian trade abundantly sup- 


plied the Nuremberg market ; and he 


was now in the tavern to drink suc- 
cess to a bargain recently concluded 
with the jewel-merchant, Herbert. 
The church clock struck eleven, the 
doors opened, and the congregation 
poured forth. 

“ By my patron saint!” exclaimed 
Bernhard, “ I know few things plea- 
santer than to watch the women and 
girls tricked out in their best, as they 
come from church, especially when 
the sun shines fair in the blue sky, 
and the trees are arrayed in their soft 
spring green, as at this moment.” 

“ Yes, yes,” chuckled old Herbert ; 
“and though Augsburg be a fine city, 
T'll back Nuremberg for showing the 
prettier girls.” 

« The d—1l!” retorted Bernhard ; 
“think ye our Augsburg lasses are 
wooden ones? There’s”—— 

** Name none,” Herbert thus inter- 
rupted him, * or you'll repent it ere 
you are five minutes older. There’s a 
girl lives hard by, that will make you 
swear all the Augsburg wenches are 
downright gipsies. Of that I'll bet 
you a cask of stein-wine !” 

** You mean the beautiful Elizabeth, 
Master Herbert,” interposed the land- 
lord, “ my neighbour the armourer’s 
daughter. Troth that is a girl! and 
see, she comes out of church e’en now 
—she with the nut-brown hair, in the 
black boddice, with the gold chain and 
cross on her neck. D’ye mind her, 
Master Bernhard ?” 

** She with the prayer-book in her 
hand?” he asked. 
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“ She!" exclaimed Herbert.— 
“¢ Well?” 

** She’s not amiss,” rejoined the 
Augsburger, going to the window. 
‘* She really is pretty. Why, what a 
pair of eyes! And a shape! one on- 
ly sees her now as she comes nearer. 
On my faith, she is beautiful! And 
how modestly and frankly at once 
she carries herself! And, now I 
can observe her, how she can smile 
with those coral lips of hers! Did 
ye note it as she bowed to that old 
gentleman as he passed?" And the 
Augsburger leant from the window, 
to look after the maiden. 

‘“‘ He’s caught!’’ whispered Her- 
bert, with-a knowing look, to the 
landlord. 

.“T think he be,” was the reply. 
‘I’m regularly proud of the smith’s 
neighbourhood.” 

‘‘ Is the house. she went into her 
home?” asked Bernhard, turning 
round. 

« Certainly,” said the landlord ; 
* she’s the daughter of Master Rein- 
hold, the armourer.” 

While he spoke, Bernhard had on 
his cap, and was preparing to follow 
her. Herbert remonstrated earnestly, 
but vainly, upon the indecency of 
such a proceeding, and the probabi- 
lity of its being resented, sledge-ham- 
mer in hand, by the sturdy armourer, 
till the landlord came to his aid, sug- 
gesting that he and Bernhard should 
dine there, and watch from the stone- 
bench before his door which of the 
Nuremberg promenades the smith 
and his daughter selected for their 
evening walk, when they could fol- 
low, and a proper introduction be 
managed by Herbert. 

“ Be it so,”’ said Bernhard; ‘ and 
you are my guest, Master Herbert.” 

So said, so done. But at dinner 
Bernhard was a less animated com- 
panion than usual, and long before 
the worthy dealer in jewels was in- 
clined to leave his flagon of stein- 
wine, Bernhard insisted upon re- 
moving to the outside bench. Here 
they sat, and many a respectable citi- 
zen passed eee Tak his family, all 
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nodding kindly to Herbert, whilst the 
daughters stole a sly glance at the 
handsome stranger, whose green sa- 
tin doublet was slashed with white 
silk, and richly embroidered with 
gold. But Bernhard’s eyes, generally 
prompt enough to answer the glances 
of pretty girls, were now immovably 
fixed upon the smith’s door. At 
length it opened, and a portly man, 
with black hair and beard, appeared, 
eee by a delicate girl. These 
were Master Reinhold and his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth. The father, an alder- 
man, was dressed after the fashion of 
Nuremberg citizens, in black, with a 
cloak of the same hue. A lace ruff 
adorned his neck, and spurs his boots. 
This last was contrary to all citizen 
etiquette ; but Reinhold had been a 
dragoon, and would not sacrifice his 
spurs, much as the noses of his bro- 
ther aldermen were turned up at the 
indecorum. It was even said that he 
had once made those same spurs an- 
swer so piercingly upon the legs of a 
remonstrating colleague, that no one 
had since ventured to impugn the 
discrepancy of his attire. His daugh- 
ter hung. upon her half-military fa- 
ther’s arm. She had laid aside her 


black church-going dress, and was 


clad in gay colours. A pair of deli- 
eate Cordovan shoes, embroidered 
with pearls, according to the fashion 
of the times, set off her neat foot. 
A boddice of violet silk, trimmed with 
gold-lace, fitted tight to her slender 
waist, and contrasted well with the 
dazzlingly white linen garment, spun 
by her own hand. A ruff of fine lace 
encircled her white neck; her hair 
was parted on the forehead under a 
broad gold band ; and at the back of 
her head her luxuriant tresses were 
twisted together, and fastened up by a 
skilfully wrought arrow-shaped gold- 
en bodkin; for the smith’s purse was 
well filled, his Elizabeth was the pride 
of his heart, and many a merchant's 
daughter might have gladly exchan- 
ed wardrobes with the smith’s child. 
hus attired, she tripped modestly 
beside her father, returning the salu- 
‘tations of her fellow-townsmen with 
‘downcast eyes. 
“They take the direction of the 
“Vogelwies2,” whispered Herbert. 
“ Let us follow them,” returned 
3ernhard, improving the set of his 
“barret-cap, with its new plume. 
“ Only beware of getting into a 
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dispute with the father,” warned the 
cautious jewel-merchant. ‘ He is the 
d——1 of a fellow, and as proud of 
his smithcraft as if it were the first of 
arts.”” 

«¢ Never fear me,” said Bernhard, 
putting liis ruff to rights. He took 
erbert’s arm, and they set forth. 

Scarcely could the jewel-merchant 
restrain the impatience of his younger 
friend as they followed to the Vo- 
gelwiese, or Birds’ Meadow. At 
length this scene of Nuremberg dis- 
ae was reached, and the Augs- 

urger exclaimed,— 

“¢ Now then!” 

«* Now,” rejoined Herbert, “ we 
will saunter about a while, and so 
meet the old man as if casually. I 
will introduce you as astranger, draw 
him into conversation, and leave you 
to try your luck with the daugh- 
ter.” 

Our saunterers found the pair seat- 
ed on a bench in front of one of the 
booths for the sale of wine and other 
refreshments with which the meadow 
abounded, the Nurembergers never 
having been friends to the fasting 
system. ‘There sat Master Reinhold, 
enjoying the admiration his daughter 
excited, and chuckling with pride and 
pleasure when the passers-by turned 
back to gaze upon her. 

«© How goes it, Master Reinhold ?” 
said Herbert, approaching. ‘‘ Could 
you make a little room for us ?”’ 

«¢ Why not?” returned the smith. 
‘¢ It’s only sitting closer.” 

«* You shall have my place,” said 
an elderly man, who was sitting next 
to Reinhold. And he rose and walk- 
ed away. 

Herbert took the vacant seat; 
whilst Elizabeth, moving closer to her 
father, made a small opening on her 
further side. Bernhard pounced upon 
it; and the neighbour from whom he 
thus severed her rose, evidently of- 
fended, and went off. 

‘¢ Master Reinhold,” said the jewel- 
merchant, as they seated themselves, 
‘* T must make you acquainted with a 
brother-craftsman, only that he works 
in gold, and you in iron. This is 
Master Bernhard of Augsburg.” 

‘TI have heard of you, and I am 
glad to make your acquaintance, 
Master Bernhard,” said the smiti 
* though, generally speaking, I con- 
cern myself but little about paltry 
gold-workers. I think it more manly 





to deal with steel and iron. All re- 
spect, however, to your craft.” 

Bernhard could ill brook a sneer at 
his art; but upon this occasion he 
forbearingly observed,— 

“Very true. You work for war 
and for men ; we for peace and beau-. 
tiful women.” As he spoke he glan- 
ced at Elizabeth, who looked down, 
and slightly coloured. 

*¢ But tell me, Master Reinhold,” 
said Herbert, well knowing the ar- 
mourer’s weak side, ‘‘ are we to have 
a Turkish war? You, who are of 
the council, and know so many people, 
tell me a little ; is the Emperor arm- 
ing, and coming hither, as ‘tis said ?” 

«© As to that,” rejoined the armour- 
er, significantly. 

But what care we for political gos- 
sip three centuries and a half old? 
Listen we rather to the Goldsmith’s 
wooing. 

“1 fear you are displeased, Mis- 
tress Elizabeth,’’ said Bernhard, “ that 
I have parted you from your neigh- 
bour. But chance has so favoured 

e,” 

Elizabeth. I did not even know 
the man who sat next me, and, at 
any rate, could not be displeased by a 
friend of Master Herbert’s joining us. 
But men like to talk with men; let 
us change places, that you may sit 
by my father. 

Bernhard. My patron saint for- 
bid! I care little for emperor or 
empire, beautiful Elizabeth. As my 
work is destined for the fair sex, so 
does my temper incline rather to their 
conversation than to men’s. 

Elizabeth. You will find little plea- 
sure in mine; I know niothing to talk 
of. I seldom leave home, and there 
one does not learn much. You will 
have travelled ? 

Bernhard. To north and south ; 
and, after all, like best what lies be- 
tween them. 

Elizabeth. You must have much to 
tell of all the beautiful things you 
have seen? 

Bernhard. Much ; but I have found 
the most beautiful here at Nurem- 
berg. 

Elizabeth. The tomb of St Sebal- 
dus ? 

Bernhard. No; -but something 
near it. 
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Elizabeth.. Master Albrecht’s* nine 
Apostles ? 
Bernhard. Nor yet those. 

Elizabeth. Now I have it. 
image of the Virgin Mary? 

Bernhard. No; but the Virgin 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. St Eliza- 
beth? . 

Bernhard. Not the saint; but the 
pious Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. The pious ? 

Bernhard. Who was at St Sebal- 
dus’s church this morning. 

Elizabeth. Away with you for a 
joker ! 

Bernhard. Certainly, I have seen 
nothing so beautiful. 

As he spoke, he attempted to take 
his neighbour's hand; but she drop- 
ped a nosegay with which she was 

laying, and stooped for it. Bera- 
hand was beforehand with her, and 
said,— 

** Now, I will not give it you back.” 

Elizabeth. Oh, Master Bernhard, 
but you must ! 

Bernhard. 
dear to me? 

Elizabeth. But I pray you—— 

Bernhard. There it is; and now I 
must pray you——. 

Elizabeth. ‘What for ? 

Bernhard, A twofold prayer. First, 
I pray you to preserve the nosegay’ 
till to-morrow morning ; secondly, to 
give me that violet from your bosom, 

Elizabeth. Aud why preserve it till 
morning? 

Bernhard. I have murmured a 
spell over it. To-morrow morning a 
marvellous and beautiful flower will 
bloom on it; but not before then. And 
you must carry it carefully, keeping the 
flowers uppermost. And my other 
prayer ! 

Elizabeth. You jest—a marvellous 
flower ! 


The 


Elizabeth ? 


Suppose it were too 


d. I have sowed its seed; 
but if you reverse the nosegay. it 
will drop out ; and it you look in too 
soon, you will dissolve the spell and 
my violet! 

Elizabeth, As if you thought I be- 
lieved you! What a gentleman you 
are for jesting ! 

Bernhard. 1 \earned the spelt -in 
Italy,-and as it cost me dear, and I 





* Meaning Albert Durer, the pride of Nuremberg. 
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cannot practise it cheaply—pay me the 
violet ! 

With a pretty blushing smile Eliza- 
beth took the violet from her bosom 
and offered it ; he managed to press her 
fair hand as he took it from her, when 
both were startled by a thundering 
** What the devil! are you fooling 
me ?” from the Armourer. 

“ Ask Master Bernhard,” replied 

. Herbert; ‘* he is an Augsburger, and 
can tell you how rich these Fuggers * 
are,” and Bernhard, glad to find the 
exclamation, did not relate to himself 
and Elizabeth, hastened to say “ Yes, 
yes, Mr Reinhold, he has not said a 
word too much of those gentlemen’s 
riches—one might talk of their trea- 
sures all day long; and you should see 
their Fuggery!—a building, indeed, 
that would hold half Nuremberg.” 

‘*Humph!” grumbled the Smith ; 
* yet Nuremberg is no village. But 
you must tell me more of this. I like 
to hear of such things.” 

“ This very evening, over a beaker 
of stein-wine, Master Reinhold, if you 
will be my guest,” returned Bernhard. 
** The wine is not bad at the Bunch 
of Grapes.” 

* Done!” cried the Smith, “ I'll 
“come. The landlord of the Bunch of 
Grapes is my neighbour, and dare not 
set bad wine before us.” 

The sun was by this time declining, 
and the Nuremberg promenaders bent 
their steps homeward. Elizabeth hung 
upon her father’s arm; Herbert pos- 
sessed himself of his other arm, and 
Bernhard walked beside the maiden 
whenever it was possible to proceed 
four abreast. But the crowd often 
obliged him to fall back; and he tried 
in vain to keep up a continuous con- 
versation. He remarked, however, 
that none of the difficulties arose on 
the part of his beautiful neighbour, and 
he had too much experience of the sex, 
both at home and abroad, not to be 
aware that a great step is made when 
a maiden shrinks not ; he was hopefully 
confident. 

The church clock now struck seven ; 
and every respectable citizen felt his 
reputation at stake should he and his 
family be seen abroad a moment later. 
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Suddenly the throng dispersed, disap- 
peared, and our party stood at the 
Armourer’s door. There they separated, 
the Smith holding it proper to sup with 
his daughter and workmen before he 
should adjourn to his cheerful engage- 
ment at the Bunch of Grapes. As 
Elizabeth followed her father into the 
house she turned to look once more 
upon the stranger who had so well 
known how to please her fancy. Bern- 
hard was not the man by whom the ~ 
action could be unnoticed or unused. 
With an expressive glance he lifted the 
violet to his lips, and deep blushes 
dyed the maiden’s cheeks as she turned 
abruptly away, hurried in, and closed 
the door. 

* Mine! She is mine!” 
Bernhard, exultingly. 

‘* If the father will give her to you,” 
observed Herbert, drily. 

“The d—l must be in him if he 
will not!” cried the Augsburger, re- 
sentfully. ‘“ Why should he refuse ?” 

«© That I know not; but he will 
find a why, if he be so disposed.” 

‘* Let me but have him over a flag- 
on of good wine, and we shall see.” 

At a well-polished table, half-en- 
circled by an oaken bench, in the pub- 
lic-room, sat our three boon com- 
panions, beside an open window, that 
they might enjoy the soft evening air 
together with their wine. Bernhard 
especially found the heat oppressive, 
and he quaffed repeated draughts to 
cool himself, urging his guests to follow 
his example. The conversation grew 
loud. Bernhard spoke of Augsburg, 
and of the Fuggers, of their wealth, 
their manufactories, their buildings, 
their warehouses, and the like. Her 
bert struck the table in corroboration 
of his young friend’s descriptions, and 
Reinhold ejaculated divers expressions 
of amazement and admiration, while all 
three diligently filled and drained their 
glasses. When Bernhard, in con. 
clusion, told that the Emperor Maxi- 
milian'was coming to Augsburg, and 
would take up his quarters with these 
Fuggers, the Smith exclaimed, “ By St 
Sebastian, that is being a merchant to 
some purpose! So driven, I must 
allow trade to be a respectable calling.” 


ejaculated 





* The Fuggers were bankers—the Christian Rothchilds of the lth century; and 
their magnificent residence was called the Fuggerei (Fuggery), half in admiration, half 
in contempt, of their plebeian splendour. 
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the glasses clinked together, and the 
hurrahs rang through the room. “‘ Now 
is my Opportunity,” thought Bernhard 
within himself, and thus he addressed 
him to use it—** Ay, Daddy Reinhold, 
did a suitor of that stamp present him- 
self, what are the odds that you would 
not refuse him your beautiful daughter’s 
hand?” 

“ Humph!” grumbled the Armourer, 
rubbing his bristly chin ; ‘* I'should like 
an able smith better though!” 

A reply so utterly unexpected de- 
prived Bernhard, who was already 
heated and excited by passion and 
wine, of his small remaining stock of 
self-possession, and he exclaimed, 
“ You must be out of your senses! 
Prefer a smith to such a man !” 

“‘ Meddle not with my craft,” re- 
torted the old man, angrily. ‘‘ Know 
you not that in olden times the smith 
ranked next to the King in public esti- 
mation. Have you never read of the 
There was a 


smith Asenundur ? 
man 

«© Old wives’ tales!’’ cried Bern- 
hard, laughing, whilst Herbert gave 


him a monitory punch in the ribs that 
nearly took away his. breath. 

* Old wives’ tales!” repeated the 
Smith. “ But even if they were, still 
a smith’s were the first of callings. 
What is an emperor's best treasure ? 
vs sword, and with that I supply 
him. 

“‘ Not a bit,” retorted the heated 
Bernhard. ‘ His crown, and that is 
my work.” 

«Yours: jeeringly drawled the 
Armourer. “ Yours? You cannot 
surely dream of comparing your fili- 
gree nick-knackeries for women’s 
necks and ears with our masculine 
work ? What do we produce? Swords, 
helmets” 

«* And horse-shoes !”” exclaimed the 
Augsburger, interrupting him. 

** Yes, for the first of animals, for 
the knight’s charger.” 

“ Or the pediar’s mule,” laughed 
Bernhard. 

At these words the Armourer’s rage 
threatened to break all the bounds of 
burgher decorum. But Herbert, who 
had half-crushed Bernhard’s foot with 
his forcible pedal hints, hastened to 
interpose with, “ Gently, gently, good 
friends, what may all this burly-burly 
be about? Why, you will actually 
turn our landlord’s head with conceit 
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of the excellence of his wine! And, 
after all, what are you quarrelling 
about? What ranks or degrees are 
there over the wine-cup? You are 
Master Reinhold, he’s Master Bern- 
hard, I’m Master Herbert, and there 
an end. Whether we work in gold, 
copper, tin, iron, wood, or leather, 
who would ask, whilst the landlord 
has wine in his cellar? So up with 
your glasses, and here’s to all pretty 
girls!’ They hold the first rank in 
society.” 

- © Right, right!” cried Bernhard, 
who had now recollected himself; 
“ and more especially to your daugh- 
ter, Master Reinhold, who ranks the 
first of that first class !”’ 

The Smith’s countenance was still 
wrathful, but his frown relaxed as the 
wine touched his lips; and by the 
time he had, in obedience to Bern- 
hard’s cry of “ No heel-taps !” drained 
his glass, his aspect had resumed its 
former expression. 

Bernhard, who had watched the gra- 
dual return of jollity to the Armourer'’s 
features, now flattered himself with 
having caught the auspicious moment 
for setting forward upon his wooing 
course. But upon this second attempt 
he proceeded more warily, and began 
by what he conceived might prove a 
propitiatory introduction. He spoke of 
Augsburg, then of his own situation 
there, and of the consideration he en- 
joyed, clearly intimating that the first 
mercantile families were desirous of 
bestowing their prettiest daughters 
upon him. 

‘*‘ And why don’t you marry, then, 
you scapegrace bachelor you?” said 
the Smith. ‘’Twere good for you, 
take my word for't. I was just such 
another harum-scarum madcap myself, 
and, trust me, I never repented of turn- 
ing steady and marrying. My sainted 
wife Elizabeth proved an angel of a 
woman. Somarry, young friend, and 
rather to-day than to-morrow,” 

Bernhard listened with a throbbing 
heart. To him, elevated as he was 
with wine, agitated with passion, it 
seemed as though Reinhold were ac- 
tually meeting him half way; and, 
heediess of Herbert’s repeated: stamps 
upon his foot under the table, he burst 
forth with these words :—‘ You are in 
the right, you are in the right, Daddy 
Reinhold! and if you will give me the 
daughter of that sainted wife you so 
highly extol, I will marry this very 
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minute!” As he spoke he attempted 
to clasp his future father-in-law in his 
arms. 

But the Smith repulsed his advances. 
His brows were again knit in wrath, 
and, rising from his seat, he angrily 
said—‘ Daughter! what-daughter ? 
my daughter! Gently, friend; to no 
one in existence would I give her thus 
off-hand, and yours, with your pardon, 
she can never be. My daughter must 
not marry beneath her station: she 
must wed an armourer, or go into a 
convent. As for you, to bed with 
you, and sleep yourself sober !—Good 
night!”” With these words he set his 
glass on the table, his cap on his head, 
and turned towards the door. 

Bernhard stood as though blasted 
with lightning ; but Herbert rose and 
accompanied the Smith to the door, 
whispering, loud enough to be over- 
heard by Bernhard—“ That’s well 
done, alderman ; the young Augsburg 
chap is somewhat of the vainest, and 
must be taken down a peg or two.— 
Good night, and greet Mistress Eliza- 
beth from me ; tell her this, that she 
may have a good laugh at her Augs- 
burg admirer.” 

The Armourer withdrew, and Her- 

bert returned towards the table; but 
Bernhard, who had now regained the 
use of his faculties, fell foul of him 
with—* Thou double-tongued villain ! 
dost think I did not hear what thou 
hast been saying to that infernal idiot 
of asmith? But thou shalt repent thy 
“treachery!” As he spoke he would 
have grappled with him, but again 
stood confounded when the jewel-mer- 
chant, setting his arms akimbo, broke 
into a horse-laugh. 

The discomfited Goldsmith had not 
yet found words to express his asto- 
nishment and perplexity, when his 
elder friend, recovering from his ca- 
ehinnatory paroxysm, drew a long 
breath, and said—* You are but a no- 
vice in worldly wisdom, Master Bern- 
hard, despite your travels. Can you 
suppose that I think the Smith in the 
right ? or that, if I did, I would abuse 

ou in your own hearing? Had I said 
ess than I did, his doors would have 
been closed against me. Now I hope 
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to be of use to you, and perhaps to 
teach this conceited Smith a little mo- 
desty.—Sit you down, and let us see 
with what scheme the remains of this 
bottle will inspire us.” 

But leave we them to their plotting, 
of which the result will appear in due 
time, and let us enquire what impres- 
sion the handsome Augsburg Gold- 
smith has made upon the lovely Eliza- 
beth, or, to speak with the respect due 
to an acknowledged beauty, whether 
he has made any. 

If we are to judge by her deport- 
ment, the heart and mind of the maiden 
are not in their usual state of serene 
tranquillity. Not to speak of minor 
irregularities in the arrangement of 
her father’s supper table, the stout Ar- 
mourer’s wine-can proved to be empty 
the first time he applied to it for a 
draught. These deficiencies, however, 
were all susceptible of remedy; the 
supper had ended happily, and the 
Smith repaired to his engagement at 
the Bunch of Grapes, when Elizabeth 
escaped to her own little bedroom, 
where she seated herself at her spin- 
ning-wheel* beside the open window, 
with the often-mentioned nosegay in 
water before her. 

Upon that nosegay dwelt the maid- 
en’s eyes, whilst her wheel turned lin- 
geringly, and her skilful fingers forgot 
their cunning. ‘“ Why should I not 
examine it before morning ?’’ said she 
to herself; “I do not believe in his 
spell. Such travelled gentlemen deem 
us poor home-bred girls credulous 
simpletons, and think to make fools of 
us. I wonder, though, whether this 
be the case with the Augsburgstranger! 
His eyes looked honest, and his smile 
was not scornful, but good-natured.— 
But, mercy upon me! how unequally 
am I spinning, and how little I have 
done, late as it is growing, I who 
should finish all this flax before dark ! 
And I declare the sun is setting! I see , 
the church-steeple glowing redthrough 
the leaves of my dear old linden-trees. 
I will spin off all this flax before I stop, 
and then I will examine my nosegay.” 

She warbled an old spinster's ditty 
to cheer on her task—her foot kept 
time to her song—fast twirled ’ the 





* The reader will not, it is to be hoped, accuse the German novelist or his English 
imitator of forgetting that all this happens on a Sunday, but recollect that in Catholic, 
and even in Lutheran countries, Sunday is not kept as in Great Britain; after divine 
service every one being free to amuse himself, or work, at his own discretion. 
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wheel, and she span diligently, avert- 
ing her eyes from the bewitched 
flowers, lest they should tempt her 
into breaking her self-pledged word, 
Her heart beat faster and faster as 
the quantity of flax visibly lessened, 
and as the clock struck eight her task 
was completed, 

With trembling eagerness Elizabeth 
now snatched up her nosegay, and, 
half-laughing at herself, yet half. 
shrinking, gently separated the flow- 
ers with her fingers. Something glit- 
tered amidst the dark green of the 
leaves. ‘ Can it be possible? What! 
actually a conjurer!’’ she murmured 
’ to herself; and she cut the ribbon 
that tied the nosegay to get at the mar- 
vellous flower. She found it not, and 
was yet more surprised; but as she 
separated the stalks of the flowers, she 
heard something ring upon the floor. 
_ She stooped to seek for whatever had 
dropped; but her little room, over- 
shadowed by the lindens, was now 
quite dark, and running down stairs, 
she lighted a lamp in order to assist 
her search. To her amazement she 
now discovered, close beside her spin- 
ning-wheel, a magnificent ring, in 
which sparkled a large and beautiful 
ruby. 

To say that the jewel awoke no emo- 
tion of pleasure in the maiden’s bosom, 
would be to say what no reader would 
believe ; but the gratification that the 
sight. of so splendid and so significant 
an offering afforded her was fully 
counterbalanced by the alarms and 
anxieties blending with her pleasure. 
Such a present could not be conceal- 
ed from her father; and an indistinct 
consciousness told her that he would 
not sympathize with her feelings. She 
gazed upon the ring till tears of min- 
gled joy, fear, and sorrow swelled into 
her eyes, and gently overflowed. 

At this moment she heard a key rattle 
in the lock of the house door ; her fa- 
ther already returned from his evening 
engagement! Almost unconscious of 
her own motives, but with an instine- 
tive dread of the impending explana- 
tion and desire to defer it, she extin- 
guished her lamp and slipped into bed, 
before the Smith had well entered the 
house. 

But going to bed did not, upon this 
particular night, imply sleeping—and 
although Elizabeth laid her restlessness 
wholly to the charge of the sudden 
warmth of the vernal season, the more 
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experienced reader will probably im- 
pute some share of it, if not to new- 
orn emotions, yet to the difficulty of 
making the discovery of the ring known 
to her father. To repeat her idle chit- 
chat with the stranger was impossible : 
and without so doing, how explain the 
circumstance ? She lay and meditated 
long and uneasily, nor closed her eyes 
till she had decided upon ker course. 

When Elizabeth arose in the mor- 
ning, the clang of hammers resounding 
from the forge, and the black smoke 
curling round St Sebaldus’s steeple, 
reminded her that it was time to carry 
their breakfast to her father and hismen. 
Furtherdelay was impossible, and with 
a beating heart she arranged the gob- 
lets of wine and bread upon a tray, fas- 
tened her faded nosegay to her bod- 
dice, and proceeded to the forge. 

As she crossed the court that se- 
vered the house from the smithy, the 
workmen, as usual, suspended their 
toils to gaze upon the beautiful girl. 
Her appearance was more welcome 
than even the wine she brought, for 
all admired their master’s daughter, 
and in the evening the constant sub- 
ject of dispute was, upon which had 
she bestowed the kindest glance ? The 
dispute was ever renewed, because 
Elizabeth looked kindly upon all ; dis- 
tinguishing none, or, if any, it was the 
head man, old Ehrenfried, her father’s 
journeyman ever since she could re- 
member, and for whom she felt a sort 
of filial regard. 

As Reinhold helped himself, his eye 
ran over his daughter’s lovely form 
with parental pride; but when it fell 
upon her faded nosegay he asked, 
laughing, ** Heyday, Elizabeth, are 
there no fresh flowers to be had this 
morning, that you sport those withered 
things ?” 

To provoke this question had been 
the object of the maiden, who habi- 
tually adorned her boddice with fresh- 
gathered flowers. She looked down. 
at her nosegay, and rejoined, ‘Fresh . 
flowers? I should have gathered some 
indeed, for these are quite withered s 
quite.” While speaking, she passed 
her fingers over and through them, as 
if in examination of their state, and 
suddenly exclaimed, *‘ My goodness, 
what, what is this? Here is a ring!” 
And she produced the jewel as though 
but now detected. Brgy 

“A ring?” grumbled the Smith ; 
«how comes a ring in the nosegay?” 
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«« Now I recollect the ring,” said 
Elizabeth, with girlish artifice, ‘I saw 
it on the finger of the Augsburg stran- 
ger, and he must have dropped it inad- 
vertently amongst the flowers when he 
picked them up for me. How lucky 
that it was not lost !” 

The Smith listened attentively, and 
if he suspected more than he heard, 
his looks did not betray him. When 
‘his daughter ceased speaking he said, 
** Dropped it inadvertently? “Twere 
a strange accident! Let’s see the 
bauble.” In evident confusion Eliza- 
beth tendered it. The workshop was 
silent, every eye was fixed upon the 
father and daughter. When the 
smith had the ring in his hand, he laid 
it on the anvil, and, clutching a heavy 
~-hammer, with one blow shivered it to 
atoms. All gazed in astonishment, 
and Elizabeth exclaimed, ‘“‘ For God’s 
sake, father! What are you doing?” 

But the Smith, who seemed mad- 
dened by the blow he had struck, cried 
in accents of fury, ‘‘ Shameless slut! 
Dost think to cheat me? But I'll 
drive such trickery out of thee, were’t 
with this hammer!” and he brandished 
the formidable implement so threaten- 
ingly that the terrified Elizabeth, in 
tears, and half fainting, sank at his feet. 
Shocked at his gesture, Ehrenfried 
sprang forward, and with the excla- 
mation—‘‘ Are you crazy, master?” 
wrested the hammer from his hands, 
This action yet more thoroughly in- 
frenzied the Armourer. He seemed ac- 
tually distraught as, breaking from 
Ehrenfried, he snatched up a sword, 
cried “ Villain! wilt lay hand on thy 
master?” and flew at him. The head- 
man’s danger was imminent, had not 
the other two journeymen flown to 
their comrade’s relief, seized their 
master’s arms-from behind, and forced 
the weapon from his grasp. Furiously 
he struggled in their hold, and repulsed 
his weeping daughter’s endeavours to 
embrace him; but his men held him 
fast, and positively refused to release 
him tilk he should pledge himself to 
harm no one. He at length gave the 
promise required, and was imme- 
diately left at liberty. 

If the Smith’s fury was subdued, not 
so his anger. He sternly ordered his 
daughter to her chamber, and, as she 
silently obeyed, the smithy was so still 
that her suppressed sobs were heard, 
even after she had crossed the court. 
The sound ceased, and Reinhold turn- 
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ed to his men,—“ Journeymen -who 
lay hand on their master will not do 
forme. You all leave my smithy and 
house this instant ; and I would advise 
you not to show yourselves here 
again.” No one answered. All three 
sought their rooms, tied up their 
little bundles, and with heavy hearts 
returned into the court. As they 
passed the forge the fire was out, and 
the master sat by the cold hearth, 
looking gloomily on vacancy. Invo- 
luntarily his discarded men called out, 
‘* Farewell, Master Reinhold,’?—and 
without turning his head he answered, 
** A good journey to ye.” 

They were now under Elizabeth’s 
window, and all sadly felt that they 
were leaving the beautiful maiden for 
ever. At length Ehrenfried took 
heart, and looking up, said aloud, 
*‘ God be with you, Mistress Eliza- 
beth! Fare you well, heartily!” His 
mates repeated his words ; and Eliza- 
beth, coming to the window, with 
tear-swollen eyes, looked out, and 
asked, “* What is the matter, good 
Ehrenfried? Whither go ye ?” 

“« We are dismissed,” returned the 
head man; ‘ and must pursue our 
wanderings. Fare you well, hearti- 
] he _ 
ve Fare you well!’ echoed his com- 
panions, and they departed; while 
Elizabeth’s freshly-gushing tears so 
choked her voice, that she could 
only wave her handkerchief in an- 
swer. 

For some hours Elizabeth remained 
in her own room; but, as noon drew 
nigh, she went down to the kitchen, 
and ordered and helped as usual, af- 
fecting an air of indifference, in order 
to avoid the eager questioning of the 
old servant, who had nursed her in- 
fancy, and dearly loved-her. While 
she was thus employed, the door-bell 
rang, and Herbert made his appear- 
ance. Elizabeth was startled and 
uneasy, though she hardly knew why, 
as the old merchant proceeded to the 
smithy, and there held a long confer- 
ence with her father. At length the 
two men came towards the house to- 
gether ; and, as they passed the kit- 
chen-door, Herbert, langhing disagree- 
ably, called out, “ Good morrow, 
pretty Mistress Elizabeth ; our Augs- 
burger bade me make you his adieus. 
He was off this morning.” 

With difficulty the maiden com- 
manded her vexation sufficiently to 
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answer, * Many thanks for your mes- 
sage,” and busied herself in the kit- 
chen. 

At dinner, father and daughter sat 
uncomfortably opposite to each other, 
the one gloomy, the other sad; and 
neither speaking of that which en- 
grossed the thoughts of both. 

Thus passed the day; and thus 
passed days and weeks. Elizabeth 
tried to forget the handsome Augs- 
burger, who was evidently as fickle 
as any one of his fickle sex ; but she 
tried in vain; and, as she daily at- 
tended mass, she could not forbear 
turning her eyes towards the tavern- 
window whence Bernhard had first 
seen her. One morning she did this, 
it should seem, so openly as to attract 
observation ; for a voice close beside 
her said, “ Here he is not, but he 
sends you greetings.” She started, 
turned, and beheld Herbert, who re- 
sumed, “ If you can read, and can 
likewise be silent, I will send you a 
letter.” 

Elizabeth answered, “ I was taught 
to read in the convent where I was 
educated ; and so there be no harm in 
the letter, I can be silent.” 

«* There, heedfully note whatever 
chances in your house,” said Herbert, 

‘and’ bowing, went his way. 

That same evening a ring at the 
house-door announced a little boy 
with strawberries for sale. Elizabeth 
bade the maid buy some, and, whilst 
she was bargaining, the boy, pulling 
out a handkerchief, flirted a letter on 
to the floor. Elizabeth set her foot 
upon it, and presently dropping some. 
thing, managed to pick up the letter 
unobserved. How impatiently did 
she now await an opportunity of escap- 
ing to her own little room! Once 
there, she examined the letter. It 
was from Bernhard to Herbert, upon 
matters of business ; but in it he said, 
«* If you see the beautiful Elizabeth, 
offer be my heartfelt greetings. Her 
image is ever before my eyes, her 
voice ever in my ears. Could I but 
know that she was not offended with 
me, I would beg of you to tell her 
how passionately I love her; and 
-durst I but hope she repaid me with 
the hundredth part of my love, I 
would still undertake to gain her 
-hand, despite her father’s rejection of 
my suit.” 

Over and over again Flizabeth read 
these lines, and every time her heart 
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beat quicker, whilst, as she perused 
his doubts of her affection, the words, 
*¢ And oh how I love him!” escaped 
her in a sigh. She would now have 
given worlds for five minutes’ conver- 
sation with Herbert. She had a thou- 
sand questions to ask him, and espe- 
cially she wanted to know what was 
meant by her father’s rejection. But 
the thing was impossible. 

At length Whitsunday dawned, and 
Elizabeth cordially welcomed it. Such 
another holiday as Easter Sunday she 
felt confident must afford her an op- 
portunity of meeting Herbert amidst 
the joyous multitude of Nurembergers 
who would go forth in search of 
amusement. Nor was she mistaken. 
As she set forth with her father for 
the afternoon’s walk, they met the 
old jewel-merchant, who invited the 
Smith to join a few friends at his 
house, in order to do honour to Whit- 
sunday, by tapping a new cask of 
wine; and a glance at Elizabeth gave 
her to understand that she was not 
unconcerned in the invitation. The 


Smith accepted—indeed he was never 
known to refuse an invitation of the 
kind ; and proceeded with his daugh- 


ter, shunning the Vogelviesé to the 
Dutzend Teich, another favour. 
ite resort of Nuremberg holiday 
folks. 

Again the Nuremberg youth ho- 
vered around Elizabeth, with looks 
of ardent admiration. Again the 
Armourer exulted in the charms, the 
triumphs of his child, and murmured 
audibly, although in fact to himself, 
“it must be confessed that our Nu- 
rembergers are the smartest chaps 
going, after all. Pity there is not a 
good armourer amongst them, else I 
would” 

«© What would you, father ?’ asked 
Elizabeth, anxiously. 

«* What would 1?” re-echoed the 
father ; “* Why, to him I would glad- 
ly. But it’s getting late. Come 
along; we must hasten home, or I 
shall be behind my time with Master 
Herbert.” 

When supper was over, and her 


father had gone to his jollification, 


Elizabeth sat in trembling expecta- 
tion of what was to happen, and firm- 
ly resolved, should Bernhard appear, 
not to let him in. Suddenly rapid 
steps were heard approaching, and 
she thought “ that is him!” Then 
came a ring at the bell, but so loud 
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and sharp, that the peal was not over 
-as she turned the key in the lock ; 
and again she thought, “ No, that 
cannot be him!” 

She opened, trembling—a tall, light 
figure, like Bernhard’s, stood before 
her in the twilight; and she thought 
*twas him; but a gruff, strange voice 
asked for Master Reinhold. Scarcely 
could she find voice to say he was not 
at home. The stranger seemed an- 
noyed, and stood silent, whilst Eliza- 
beth observed that although some. 
thing like Bernhard, he was older, 
stouter, utterly unlike him in the 
coarseness of his air and carriage, and 
seemingly valued himself much upon 
a bristling black beard. 

At length he grumbled, “ Not at 
home? And where can I find him?” 

Elizabeth was spared the trouble of 
answering farther by the approach of 
Herbert, who told the stranger that 
the Smith would be there in the morn- 
ing, but could not be seen of a holiday. 

«‘ Well, then, the morning be it,” 
said the stranger. 

«‘ Good-night, master,” evidently 
taking Herbert for the Smith, and 
walked off. Her old friend now told 
Elizabeth that he could find no means 
of speaking to her, but by making this 
evening’s party for her father; he 
then described the scene at the Bunch 
of Grapes, her lover's suit for her hand, 
and her father’s angry refusal, and 
concluded by informing her that Bern- 
hard would be at Nuremberg again in 
a few days, and solicited a conversa- 
tion with her. This Elizabeth firmly 
refused to grant unknown to her fa- 
ther. 
** Well, well,” resumed the jewel- 
merchant, whose time was limited, 
“ at least promise me not to betray 
him, if he appears unexpectedly before 
you, my pretty Elizabeth.” 

Deeply blushing, she cast down her 
eyes as she said, “Do not thus urge 
and distress me, dear good Herbert ; 
you who know how easily love can 
mislead a young girl. Help to soften 
my father in our behalf, but tempt not 
me to do wrong—yet you may tell Mas- 
ter Bernhard that my heart” . . . 
She hesitated, put her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and when she removed it, 
Herbert was gone. 

Next morning, Elizabeth was waked 
by: voices in the court. She ‘listened, 
recognised the gruff tones that had so 
painfully disappointed her over night, 
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and recalled her attention ‘from what 
could not concern her. We will 
not follow her example, for the news 
comer is an important character in 
our story, and we must make his ac. 
quaintance. The stranger announced 
himself to Master Reinhold, as a tra- 
velling smith, in search of work, whe 
had been directed to him by Ehren- 
fried. Reinhold, who had been hitherto 
unable satisfactorily to supply the 
places of his discharged workmen, and 
especially regretted Ehrenfried, gladly 
entertained Walter, so was the stran- 
ger called, even after he had frankly 
said, ** You must have a little patience 
with me at first, master, for Iam out 
of practice. Some three or four years 
ago, d’ye see, I was in Bohemia, and 
chancing to quarrel with my master, 
whilst the war with the Moravians 
was going on, I thought to myself one 
should try all trades, and so enlisted as 
adragoon. I have been fighting ever 
since, till just now, and so my hand is 
out. But if you will try me, I'll ask 
no wages till I’ve brought it in again, 
and you think me worth them. Will 
that suit you?” 

Reinhold was so pleased to have a 
fellow-soldier for his journeyman, that 
the bargain was soon struck; Walter 
laid down his knapsack, and they fell’ 
to work, The master soon saw that 
Walter understood his business, al- 
though somewhat deficient in manual 
skill. But he patiently directed him, 
admired the ease with which he wielded 
the heaviest sledge hammer, improving 
in dexterity with every blow; and the 
work went on merrily. 

The breakfast hour now struck, and 
Reinhold, ordering a suspension of la- 
bour, stepped to the door of the smithy, 
and called out, ‘* Elizabeth, breakfast 
for two.” 

** Aha!” said Walter, ** now then I 
shall get a sight of your far-famed 
daughter.” 

** Famed?” repeated the Smith, 
chuckling,—‘* Ehrenfried may have 
talked of her to you; I know not how 
else she should be famed.’’ 

** Ehrenfried?”’ rejoined Walter.! 
** Ah, he was the last ; but there is not 
a journeyman-smith in Swabia, Bava- 
ria, or Franconia, but talks of Master 
Reinhold and his beautiful daughter,” 

‘* Ay, indeed!” said the proud fa- 
ther. 

‘“* To be sure; every travelling jour- 
neyman who seeks work here talks of 
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her wherever he goes. And) by m 
halidom that sansthy tani? egies 

Elizabeth now appeared with her 
tray; she kissed her father, but scarcely. 
looked at his workman, whom she had 
not yet forgiven for the disappointment 
he had occasioned her, and immediate- 
ly left the forge. ‘* Now, to work, to 
work, master!’’ cried Walter. ‘‘ Such 
a sight is more strengthening than the 
best wine. Now you shall see how I 
will get forward.” Accordingly, before 
dinner-time Walter appeared to have 
regained all his lost handiness, and was 
firmly established in the favour of his 
new master. 

At dinner Reinhold was in high spi- 
rits, and bade his daughter fetch him a 
flagon of his best wine, to celebrate 
the acquisition of so useful a mate. She 
obeyed ; and then seated herself, as far 
off as the room allowed, with her spin- 
ning-wheel—for the impression made 
upon her by the new journeyman was 
by no means favourable. The rough, 
rugged appearance of hair, beard, and 
of his whole burly person; the wildness 
ofhis flashing eyes ; the loud, harsh tones 
of his voice, all revolted her, and that 
the more for the distant resemblance to 


Bernhard that involuntarily and inces- 


santly struck her. He now talked of 
his campaigns, detailing many a wild 
freak, many a daring adventure, and 
while the father was overjoyed,at this 


revival of his own youth, the daughter. 


shrank more and more from a man, 
who, despite his evident good-nature, 
appeared to her hardened amidst the 
license of a camp. 

Days and weeks rolled on, and, with 
every one, the old Armourer became 
more attached to his new journeyman. 
He pointedly dwelt upon Walter’s merits 
to Elizabeth, and she trembled in anti- 
cipation of what was hanging over her, 
especially as Walter, in his own rough 
way, indisputably sought to gain her 
favour. Nor had the poor girl support 
or solace amidst her fears, for of Bern- 
hard’s promised visit she heard nothing, 
nor had she even a glimpse of her old 
friend Herbert. Sadness weighed hea- 
vily upon her heart. 

One evening the crisis of her fate 
seemed to be arrived ; she was sitting 
espondently at her spinning-wheel in 
one corner of the room, and her father 
striding backwards and forwards, as 
though labouring with some com- 
munication for which he could not 
readily find words. At length he 
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began,—= That Walter is an excel- 
lent fellow; I never saw a better or 
more diligent workman—and poor he 
is not, for he has been lucky in point 
of booty during his service. He'll be 
able’ to keep his wife handsomely.” 
Elizabeth stooped to hide a tear; her 
father did not or would*not notice it, 
and went on—“ If I were to pick me 
out a son-in-law——” . 

The blast of a trumpet from the 
market-place interrupted him; and 
Walter coming in abruptly, exclaimed 
—‘*¢ Have you heard the news, master? 
Emperor Max will be here to-mor- 
row on his way to Augsburg.” 

* To Augsburg?” Elizabeth sud- 
denly asked, and stopped, frightened 
at her own boldness. 

** Certainly, mistress,” Walter re- 
plied; * he’s going there to the 
Fuggers.”’ 

“ Then must the Nuremberg Al- 
dermen deliberate,” observed the 
Smith, who, how much soever annoyed 
at the disturbance of his plan of ,do- 
mestic operations, felt the municipal 
importance of the event. ‘ When 
comes the Emperor ?” : 

‘¢‘ To-morrow noon or evening. A 
troop of horse has brought the news.” 

** Then must I to council,” said the 
Smith, donning his official suit. 

*‘ And I’ll to the market-place to 
the horsemen,” cried Walter ; “ per- 
haps I may find an old comrade.” 

Elizabeth sat alone, a prey to me- 
Jancholy thoughts, and as the twilight 
deepened into evening’s shades she 
retired to her own little chamber, as 
if in its inviolable sanctuary, and in 
utter darkness, she hoped _to find con- 
solation. She extinguished herlamp, 
and seated herself by her open case, 
ment, to look into the soothing gloom 
of the mass of linden foliage. As the 
evening breeze shook the quivering 
leaves, she saw through them a light 
glimmer in Walter’s room,—* Is he 
already come in ?” thought she; * or 
has he thus prepared for staying out 
late? Oh that he would go away 
with these horsemen and never re- 
turn.” 

Suddenly she heard a rustling in 
the boughs of the nearest linden, and 
her own name breathed in a whisper. 
Tremblingly she asked, “ Does any 
one call me?” But what words shall 
describe the emotion with which she 
now heard Bernhard’s well remem- 
bered voice, softly say, * Lovely 
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Elizabeth, are you awake? Oh suffer 
ime to speak to you, if it be but for a 
moment.” 

Ere she could reply, he sat upon 
the branch nearest her window ; but 
it was manifestly unequal to his 
weight, and bent far down. His 
danger was apparent, and in an agony 
of terror Elizabeth reached down her 
hand tosave him. He clasped it, and 
catching at the window-frame with 
the other as the branch swayed, sprang 
on to the outer ledge. 

“For mercy’s sake, what are you 
doing?” exclaimed the maiden. 
«‘ Should you be seen there I were 
lost. Away, away! And never at- 
tempt this again !” 

«* Be not angry, sweetest Eliza- 
beth! Consider what I have been, 
what I am suffering in my uncertainty. 
One word from you must make me 
blessed or miserable. Suffer me then 
to come in for a moment, for I per- 
ceive light opposite; I may indeed be 
seen to your injury.” 

While she hesitated, he dropped 
himself into the room, knelt at her 
feet to implore forgiveness, and cover- 
ed her hand, which he still retained, 
with burning kisses. He now told 
her how, upon learning from ‘Herbert 
and the landlord of the Bunch of 
Grapes, that her father had announced 
his intention of giving her in marriage 
to his new journeyman, he had made 
his way from the adjoining roof of the 
tavern into the branches of the linden. 
«« But is it true, Elizabeth,” he went 
on, “ will you give this dear hand to 
another? Cannot my fervent love 
touch you?” ’ 

Elizabeth wept convulsively; she 
suffered him to press her hand to _ his 
lips; she scarcely resisted when he 
passed his arm round her slender 
waist, and folded her to his bosom. 
But when, exulting in these proofs of 
her affection, Bernhard, confident of 
success, proceeded to urge her to 
elope with him, the piously filial 
maiden was invincible. To his pas- 
sionate entreaties, to his stormy re- 
monstrances, she opposed only the soft 
words, faltered with difficulty through 
her tears, “I love you Bernhard, I 
will love you faithfully, eternally ; 
but I cannot desert my father.” 

At length Bernhard desisted in de- 
spair, and gloomily said, «« Then have 
-I nothing left to hope for in this world ; 
houseand home, friends and kindred are 
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all hateful to me, and I will follow the 


Emperor to the Turkish wars. My 
mother has ill luck with her sons ; my 
brother left her because his wild tem- 
per longed for adventures, and he has 
never returned—neither shall I! Fare- 
well, Elizabeth ! Amidst your wedding 
merriment think of me. Perhaps a 
Turkish sabre will even then be in my 
breast. Ah! you wound my heart 
more painfully.” As he spoke he 
swung himself from the window to a 
branch of the tree, climbed upwards, 
and disappeared amidst the foliage ; 
Elizabeth threw herself upon her bed, 
and wept bitterly. Presently she 
heard the: house-door open; Walter 
came in, seemingly well pleased, for 
he went singing up to his room ; then 
came her father, and all was still. 

Next morning every shop and work- 
shop in Nuremberg was closed, for the 
Emperor's arrival was to make a holi- 
day. Master Reinhold attired himself 
in his best garb of office, and then sum- 
moned his daughter and Walter to ac- 
company him to the station without 
the gates, where the municipal autho- 
rities were to receive the Emperor. 
The whole city seemed in motion ; 
the houses were hung with tapestry 
and garlands of flowers; the windows 
were crowded with merry faces; voices 
rang confusedly through the streets ; 
horsemen galloped to and fro; children 
rioted ; young maidens laughed and 
coquetted with their lovers; all was 
tumult and joy; only Elizabeth was 
pale and sad as she walked beside her 
father, who, engrossed by his official 
importance, heeded not her dejection. 

*¢ Observe, Mistress Elizabeth,” 
said Walter, “ how merry, how happy 
every body seems. Yet if the Turk- 
ish war breaks out, in a couple of 
months many a one of these laughing 
girls will sit in her own room drowned 
in tears. I remember such a merry- 
making at Prague when I was a sol- 
dier ; and in one week how changed 
was the town! Such as I feel a sharp 
pang when leaving all we love to seek 
adventures ; but those who stay at 
home suffer most.” And he sang a 
soldier’s song, as he nodded to a pretty 
girl at a window hard by. 

His words recalled Bernhard’s to 
Elizabeth’s mind ; she turned to look 
enquiringly at the speaker, and the 
idea, “ It is that brother,” flashed upon 
her—she wondered that she had not 
been more struck with the likeness. 
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Her lips unclosed to a direct enquiry 
upon the subject; but maiden shame 
forbade any allusion to Bernhard, and 
she only asked the seemingly indiffer- 
ent question, “« What was Walter's na- 
tive place?’ He appeared not to hear, 
andshe repeated her question. Hethen 
turned, looked gloomily at her, and 
said; ** Do not ask what I would fain 
forget.” 

A friendly voice now called out, 
“* How goes it, children? What pre- 
parations have you made for the Em- 
peror, friend Alderman?” It was 
Herbert. Elizabeth started, and dared 
not look at him. But he joined them, 
chatting good-humouredly, as they 
pushed through the crowd, wofully 
pressed and jostled, despite Master 
Reinhold’s repeated exhortations of, 
‘* Citizens, let your municipal officers 
reach their appointed station.” When 
our party reached the gate, Reinhold, 
who was here to take post with his 
colleagues, looked round for Walter, 
whom he had purposely brought to be 
Elizabeth’s squire. Walter had va- 
nished, parted from them, probably by 
the bustle. The father was annoyed 
to see his scheme foiled; the jewel- 
merchant offered his arm, and Rein- 
hold had no alternative but to commit 
Elizabeth to his care. 

Neither had she an alternative, al- 
though she would fain have shunned a 
téte-a-téte with Bernhard’s friend at 
that moment. As he led her forward 
he said, ‘* Child, child, what are you 
about? Do you know that the rich 
and handsome youth is off for the wars? 
This very morning he has bought him 
a horse to ride out, meet the Emperor, 
and ask for service in the cavalry? 
You'll repent when it’s too late, when 
you hear that a Mahometan sword has 
cut him down. You will then wish 
you had married, trusting to winning 
your father’s pardon.” Elizabeth could 
not answer, but burst into tears ; when 
suddenly Herbert exclaimed, ‘* There 
he comes!” 

She looked up, and saw, high above 
the heads of the multitude, a stately 
horseman advancing. As he approach- 
ed she recognised Bernhard, clad in a 
richly embroidered horseman’s jacket 
ornamented with gold, and a burnished 
breastplate; a splendid helmet with 
dark horse-hair on his head, a sabre 
by his side, a spear in his hand. No 


knight could look more magnificent. 
He held the bridle carelessly, and, 
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looking steadily before him, noticed 
neither Elizabeth nor her companion. 
But the latter called after him—* Whi- 
ther away, Master Bernhard?” — 
Aroused by the words, he looked 
round, and seeing Elizabeth, passed 
his hand across his eyes, closed his 
vizor, gave his steed the spur, and 
galloped onwards. 

The maiden, overpowered by anxiety 
about him she loved, and interest in 
her recent supposed discovery, which 
she yet deemed too vague and uncer- 
tain to mention to Herbert, was near 
fainting. Seated on the grass a little 
beyond the crowd, she, however, gra- 
dually recovered, and silently listened 
to her kind friend’s soothing promises 
to dissuade Bernhard from his mili- 


_ tary plans. 


At noon the Emperor appeared. 
The people thronged shouting around 
his horse ; the maidens strewed flowers 
in his way, and half covered himself 
with their fragrant gifts, while cries of 
‘“¢ Maximilian for ever!” rent the air. 
But the eyes of Elizabeth sought only 
for the Emperor’s new cavalier amidst 
his train ; yet was she gratified by the 
general expression of loyalty towards 
the monarch to whose service Bern- 
hard had dedicated himself. 

Herbert took her home. Her fa- 
ther came in to dine with her; but 
Walter had requested to have the ho- 
liday to himself, and Elizabeth breathed 
more freely in his absence. Nor did 
the Smith disturb her by renewing the 
conversation of the previous day ;- his 
mind was, indeed, too much engrossed 
with the Emperor and municipal ho- 
nours and duties, to allow of his even 
observing his child’s sadness. As soon 
as he had dined he hurried back to his 
colleagues, and Elizabeth withdrew to 
her own room. 

As she entered she saw a letter upon 
her table. It was from Walter, and 
ran thus :— 


“ Will you be angry, Mistress 


Elizabeth, if I frankly open my mind 


to you? I love you heartily, and, 
as God shall help me, faithfully.— 
Many words are not in my way; but 
I think you will hardly seek pretences 
to reject a suitor whom your father 
favours, and who means honestly by 
you. Bemy beloved wife! You might 
make a man amends for many a sor- 
row of his youth, that drove him from 
house and home, from father, mother, 








and brethren, into the wide world. 
Refleet for three days, and then de- 
cide—not earlier. WatLrer.” 


These lines enhanced Elizabeth’s 
sufferings, since they confirmed her 
suspicions, both that Walter was her 
Bernhard’s brother, and that her fa- 
ther was determined upon giving her 
to his journeyman. While she was 
vainly seeking a remedy to the im- 
pending evils, a rustling in the linden- 
tree drew her attention, and she saw a 
nosegay among the boughs within her 
reach. It contained a bullet to ensure 
its fall, and a letter from Bernhard. 
Eagerly she openedit, and read through 
her streaming tears— 


** My most beloved Elizabeth, what 
is it thou requirest of me? Rejected 
by thee, what abiding place is there 
for me, save in remote distance? With- 
out thee life is valueless! Then suf- 
fer me to fall among strangers. Here, 
as there, no tear would be shed for 
me—beloved by none! Yet I wrong 
thee! Thou art kind, and wilt give 
me a tear. And even whilst I write 
hope dawns again upon my soul—the 
hope that thou mayst love me! Three 
days will I await thy answer ; so long 
if thou art silent, or shouldst thou re- 
peat last night’s words—then suffer 
me to die! ’Twill be best for both.— 
Thy passionate lover, 

BERNHARD.” 


What a glow of love was here, com- 
pared to the coarse though well-meant 
letter of Walter! Again and again 
she read, and kissed, and wept over 
the precious lines. But what should 
she answer? During the whole after- 
noon she meditated, and at length, 
with a trembling hand, wrote— 


«My whole heart is thine ;—oh, 
wherefore thus torture me? Stay here, 
be content with my love, and seek not 
a distant death. It is true that an- 
other—he whom Herbert suspects— 
asks my hand, and greatly do I fear 
‘it is thy lost brother. Never shall 
he, never shall any other obtain it! 
But urge me not to forsake my fa- 
ther !—Thy faithfully fond 

ELIzaBETH.” 


This letter, according to the direc- 
tion of a postscript to Bernhard’s, she 
wrapt about the nosegay, and laid 
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outside the house door. Presently 
her father returned from the town 
council; and scarcely had he closed 
the door and sat down, when a loud 
knocking was heard. Elizabeth start- 
ed, fearing she knew not what; and 
her father grumblingly exclaimed— 
«* What should any body want at this 
time of night ?” 

He opened the door nevertheless, 
and there stood an imperial officer, 
holding a magnificent sword in his 
hand. With a courteous inclination, 
the stranger said,— 

“ Doubtless, master, you must be 
annoyed at having work brought you 
at such an hour; but you must not 
refuse it, since it is from our Lord the 
Emperor. See, this is his sword of 
state that he must have at Augsburg. 
The carriage in which it lay was 
overturned this morning, and the 
blade is broken. You must, by to- 
morrow’s dawn, supply its place with 
a blade of equal beauty, or solder this 
together, so as to do for Augsburg. 
The Emperor has heard of your skill, 
and bade me employ you. Do your 
best ; for he is a liberal prince, and 
fond of fine weapons.” 

«* For the sake of the Emperor and 
my duty, not of the reward, I will do 
my best,” said the mith. “ All shall 
be ready by morning.” : 

The stranger took his leave; and 
the Armourer, exulting in a task of 
which his children and his childrens’ 
children might boast, bade Elizabeth 
furnish him the best wine in the cel- 
lar for his night’s work, and go to 
bed. He then set himself to kindling 
his fire, arranging his finest steel, and 
the like preparations. Whilst he was 
thus engaged, Walter came home, and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise at 
what he saw ; but learning the state of 
the case, zealously undertook his own 
share of the labour. First, however, 
he examined the broken sword, and, 
shaking his head, observed,— 

«* Master, this will be a tough job ; 
the blade is damasked, and all inlaid 
with silver. I doubt you have not 
examined it.” 

The Smith now cast his eyes upon 
the exquisite workmanship of the bro- 
ken sword, and exclaimed,— 

«“ By St Sebaldus, that passes my 
skill! Nordo I see that we can solder 
the pieces together. The silversmith 
is as much wanted here as the ar- 
mourer.”” 
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“es Yes;” said Walter, « that is 
Oriental workmanship, of which we 
Germans know little. I learned some- 
thing of it, indeed, at Venice ; but I 
have never had occasion to practise 
it.” 

The Smith stood in utter despond- 
ence; his hopes that the Emperor 
should brandish a sword of his making 
had melted into air, At length 
Walter resumed— 

“ Well, well, master, I'll try my 
hand at it. Forge you a blade of 

ure steel in case of the worst, and 
‘ll see to inlay one with silver. To 
be sure, I must have moulds for cast- 
ing the figures ; but-those, I think, I 
can borrow.” 
~ The overjoyed Smith fell upon his 
man’s neck, exclaiming,;— 

* Do that, and ask what thou wilt. 
Were’t half my property, ’tis thine !” 

«“ Why, I have something to ask 
of you,” said Walter, “ if you would 
not be angry.” 

“ Out with it ; ‘tis thine—if in my 
power; that is to say—or I am no al- 
derman of Nuremberg!” 

‘s Master,” Walter thus resumed, 
«© T like your daughter well, and I 
hope she.does not hate me. I under- 
stand my business ; am not poor” —— 

The Armourer broke in upon him 
with,— 

*¢ She’s thine! Make me the sword, 
and I betroth you to-morrow !” 

* Done!” cried Walter; “ I'll ac- 
complish the blade, if I die for it !”’ 

He embraced his father-in-law, and 
ran off. Ina quarter of an hour he 
returned with a parcel of moulds, ex- 
claiming,— 

‘¢ We're in luck! Ihave moulds 
with the Emperor’s arms and the im- 
perial double eagle. What could 
suit us so well? Now to work with 
heart and hand!” 

The night was passed in unceasing 
labour; but when morning dawned, 
Reinhold had wrought a blade of pure 
steel Walter one beautifully inlaid 
with silver. Half wild with joy, the 
Smith embraced his assistant, and 
renewed his promise. But some 
‘share in the work he must have; he 
must, at least, set on the hilt. Alas! 
‘soon was his joy changed into grief. 
As he proceeded to handle the 
‘magnificent jewelled hilt, after his 
rough blacksmith fashion, he broke 
some of the precious stones out of 
‘their setting. ~What was to bedone? 
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The méssenger who was to fetch thé 
sword might be momentarily expect- 
ed; and what Nuremberg jeweller 
would repair the damage at that un- 
seasonable hour—for him, too, who 
was on bad terms with them all? 
The Armourer was in despair ; Wal- 
ter contemplated the disaster, and 
shook his head. At length he said,— 

‘“‘ J have often, as a boy, watched 
goldsmiths at their work ; but where 
is the use of that without practice? 
However, I can but try; and, by 
good luck, I brought away one of 
their delicate tools with the moulds.” 

“* My best Walter,” cried his mas- 
ter, “do but try. Succeed in this, 
and the wedding shall be when thou 
wilt. Only get us out of this scrape!” 

Walter set himself earnestly to his 
task, while the Smith looked anxious! 
on. Love seemed to inspire him wit 
skill, for in half an hour he clapped his 
alarmed master on the shoulder, ex- 
claiming, ** Thank God, father! I 
have succeeded! ll’s right!” 

* Oh thou jewel of a son-in-law!” 
cried the Smith, falling on his neck, 
* shall I call Elizabeth, and tell her at 
once ?” 

** Not for the world! No, no! we 
must take her by surprise. First 
attend the Emperor; then we'll fetch 
the parson and the witnesses; place 
them in your room; and, then call her, 
altogether unprepared, into the assem- 
bly where we’re to be betrothed. 
Her surprise will be pretty, won't it, 
father ?” : 

“ Ay, ay, so ‘twill. 
wilt, lad of gold.” 

But even had the Smith preferred 
his former plan, he had no time for it. 
At this very moment appeared the 
messenger to fetch the sword, with 
which he hurried away, admiring the 
workmanship, but too impatient to lis- 
ten to Reinhold’s attempt at transfer- 
ring the praise to the right owner. 
And now the Armourer had scarcely a 
moment to assume his municipal dig 
nity and join his colleagues. : 

Again the streets swarmed with 
people, the windows were crowded 
with spectators; again flags waved and 


Be’t as thou 


‘bells rang; but the joy that had wel- 


comed the Emperor was now blended 
with a degree of solemnity, as he de- 
parted to draw his sword against the 
enemy of Christendom. At the gate 
the Burgomaster presented Maximilian 
with a poem, written by a Nuremberg 
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honour of this imperial visit. The 
Emperor graciously thanked him, and 
then asked, ‘‘ Where is Master Rein- 
hold?” The Smith took off his cap, 
bowing respectfully. 

* You have wrought me a beautiful 
sword, Master Reinhold,” said Maxi- 
milian. ‘* Accept my thanks, and this 
token of them.” As he spoke, he 
threw a gold chain over the neck of 
the astonished Armourer, and rode off 
before he had breath to disclaim merit 
not his. 

Surrounded and congratulated by 
his colleagues, Reinhold was nearly 
crazy with pride and delight. He 
looked - for Walter, but Walter was 
not to be seen. He met, however, 
with Herbert, and my host of the 
Bunch of Grapes, whom he invited tu 
the betrothing. Both stared; and 
Herbert endeavoured to put in a word 
for Bernhard. 

“* What!” said the Smith, con- 
temptuously, “give my daughter to a 
poor creature who can but make such 
things as this? No, no, ’tis he who 
can earn them from emperors that 
shall have her.” 

‘ “Tell him so yourself,” Said Her- 
bert, ‘‘ for here he comes.”? Bernhard 
now appeared in person, and respect- 
fully accosted the Smith with a re- 
quest for five minutes’ conversation. 

“ No need on’t,” was the ungracious 
reply. ‘ I know what you want, but 
it won’t do. My daughter’s engaged ; 
she gets a capital husband, who earns 
tokens from emperors. You may 
provide you elsewhere.” 

** But your daughter loves me.” 

* That’s not true! It can’t be true, 
and it shan’t be true! You fancy so 
because she didn’t return your ring. 
That was my doing. My good ham- 
mer smastied the gew-gaw, while she 
stood by.” 

“ If you refuse me your daughter, I 
throw myself into the river! ” 

«* As you please ; the bath may cool 
— love-fever, only let me alone !”’ 

rohard hurried away, with dis- 
traction in his mien ; the Smith looked 
after him and shook his head, obser- 
ring, “* That mad chap spoils my com- 

ort.” 

«* Never mind him, master,” said 
Herbert, * he’ll not be so mad as that, 
harebrained as he is. Yet ’tis a good 
fellow too.” 

* He drown himself!” retorted my 
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host, * I'll lay you odds he is as merry 
as the best of us before night; if he 
be not, may I never have guests in my 
house more!” ; 

The Alderman’s spirits revived with 
the assurance, and he proceeded with 
his friends to summon the priest, who 
readily obeyed the call. As they left 
his door they met Walter seeking 
them. 

«© So, so!” cried the Armourer. 
“ Now all’s right. Let us hasten 
home—I am dying to see how Eliza- 
beth will look.” 

They arrived, and the father called 
lustily for his daughter. She came, 
cast her eyes on the assembled com- 
pany, and at sight of the priest, turn- 
ed pale. Anxiously she waited for 
what was to follow, when her father 
spoke 

‘‘ Darling of my old heart, this day 
has been one of honour and happiness 
to thy father; and, God willing, so 
shall it be to thee! See, our good 
Walter here has helped me to earn this 
chain from the Emperor’s own hand, 
and in return I have promised him 
. . . « Come, guess what ?” 

« How can I?” said Elizabeth, 
trembling to her very heart. 

** Why, I’ve promised him the 
thing I love best in the whole world.” 

The words, confirming her worst 
fears, were scarcely spoken when the 
maiden lay insensible in her father’s 
arms ; and after the usual applications 
had recovered her, a flood of tears for 
some minutes impeded her utterance. 
The Smith was disconcerted at symp- 
toms so little in accordance with his 
own feelings, but endeavoured to en- 
courage himself and Walter by re- 
peating, ‘* It’s the surprise, only the 
surprise. Speak, girl; tell us you are 
glad?” 

‘‘ Father, father!” sobbed Eliza- 
beth, falling at his feet, “if you would 
not make me wretched for life, force 
me not to this marriage !”” 

‘* Make you wretched by giving 
you a good husband!” rejoined the 
Smith. * Why, thou ungrateful 
hussy ! "—— 

But Walter interrupted him, to say, 
“I fear this is more than surprise. 
Wretched I will not make you, 
Mistress Elizabeth, but tell us why 
you should be so. If you love an- 
other, say that, and I withdraw my 
claim.” 

Elizabeth, amidst her tears, faltered 
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out Bernhard’s name, The sound in- 
creased her father’s rage, but Walter 
prevented its explosion by saying, 
** Your daughter has named a man, 
whose happiness I should unwillingly 
destroy ; yet I will not quite despair, 
nor give you back your word. On 


the contrary, I ask you, before your’ 


friends, to renew your promise to give 
me your daughter, if I can gain her 
consent.” 

“ Never hope it?” exclaimed 
Elizabeth ; whilst the father at the 
same instant shouted “ There’s my 
hand upon it!” And Walter, turn- 
ing to the weeping maiden, said, 
« And here is my hand upon it, that 
if you consent not willingly, I give 
your father his word back.” 

She looked kindly at him through 
her tears, gave her hand to accept 
the pledge, and murmured, “ That is 
like him.” 

** Now that all is in order,” Wal- 
ter resumed, “ I will tell you what 
the connexion is between me and 
Bernhard.” 

“ I know it,” cried Elizabeth. 
«* You are his brother!” 

«* Not exactly, but something even 
nearer, for—I am himself.” 

As he spoke he changed his gruff 
accents into his usual melodious tones, 
pulled off his wig and beard, and 
stood before them the very Goldsmith 
of Augsburg ? 

Neither Elizabeth nor her father 
could speak, and the metamorphosed 
journeyman went on— 

** These kind friends,” pointing to 
Herbert and the landlord, “ were my 
accomplices, and I have another with- 
pina to whom I owe my bit of smith- 
craft.” 
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He opened the door, and Ehren- 
fried presented himself before the as- 
tonished Reinhold, who rubbed his 
eyes, and scarce knew whether he 
were awake or dreaming; whilst 
Elizabeth seemed again near swoon- 
ing. 

** Canst thou forgive the deceit by 
which I have won thee?” asked Bern- 
hard, again turning to her. Only 
by thy misery during the last half- 
hour could I secure my prize.” 

Elizabeth stood silent and trem- 
bling. She looked to her father. 

“ Well, girl,” cried he, ‘* why 
dostn’t fall into his arms? ’Tis the 
d—1 of a juggler, but still ’tis to him 
I owe my gold chain, and thou lik’st 
him better, so” —— 

At the words, the lovers were in 
each other’s arms; and the Smith, 
catching them in his own, kissed both 
heartily. 

« Aha!” asked Herbert, at length; 
* it is possible, then, that a worker in 
gold may be a fine fellow?” 

“« Ay!” replied the Armourer. 

«* And have I won my bet,” added 


_ my host, “‘ that he'd be as merry as 


the best of us before night ?” 

“* Ay!” retorted the Smith, louder 
than before. 

«¢ And may I return to the smithy, 
master ?”’ asked Ehrenfried. 

A yet louder and heartier “ Ay!” 
was the reply. 

And when the enamoured couple, 
awaking from their trance, fondly ~ 
asked; “* And you give us your cor- 
dial blessing, father?” the delighted 
Armourer’s “ Ay! Ay! Ay!” shout- 
ed with all the power of his lungs, 
rang through the house. 
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